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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Wishram  Texts,  forming  the  bulk  of  the  Upper 
Chinookan  material  presented  in  this  volume,  were  ob- 
tained, for  the  most  part,  in  Yakima  Reservation,  situated 
in  southern  Washington,  in  July  and  August  of  1905* 
A portion  of  the  material  (last  two  episodes  of  I,  i,  i7i 
18;  II,  II;  IV,  3,  14)  were  sent  to  me  after  I had  re- 
turned from  the  field  by  my  half-breed  interpreter,  Pete 
McGuff.  As  I had  taught  Pete  the  phonetic  method  of 
taking  down  Indian  text  followed  in  my  own  work,  the 
additional  texts  forwarded  by  him  were  all  in  strictly  pho- 
netic shape,  and  are  published  here  with  such  compara- 
tively slight  revision  as  they  seemed  to  demand.  Besides 
the  two  short  Wasco  and  Clackamas  texts  that  were 
collected  many  years  before  by  Dr.  Boas,  and  are  here 
published  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Wishram  Texts,  these 
texts  of  Pete’s  are  the  only  Indian  linguistic  material  em- 
bodied in  this  volume  not  personally  .obtained  in  the  field. 
The  work  in  Yakima  Reservation  was  undertaken  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  For 
permission  to  publish  the  Wishram  texts  in  the  present 
series  I have  to  thank  Professor  W.  H.  Holmes,  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau.  The  remainder  of  the  Wishram 
material,  together  with  ethnological  specimens  and  infor- 
mation secured  by  correspondence  with  Pete  McGuff,  was 
obtained  under  a private  grant  from  Mr.  G.  G.  Heye  of 
New  York  City.  It  is  a pleasure  to  record  his  liberality  in 
this  place. 

The  approximately  1500  Indians  (according  to  the  Census 
Report  of  1 890)  who  now  make  up  the  population  of 
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Yakima  Reservation  belong  to  two  quite  distinct  linguistic 
stocks.  The  greater  part  (chiefly  Yakima  and  Klickitat 
Indians)  are  speakers  of  Sahaptin  dialects,  the  minority 
(Wishram,  more  properly  Wbcxam,  Indians;  their  own 
name  for  themselves  is  Ila^xluit)  speak  that  dialect  of 
Upper  Chinookan  that  is  illustrated  by  the  present  texts; 
before  their  removal  they  occupied  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Columbia  about  The  Dalles.  The  number  of  the  latter 
was  given  by  Powell  as  150  for  the  year  1885-86.  Ac- 
cording to  the  information  supplied  by  Pete  McGuff,  the 
number  of  Wishram  individuals  still  able  to  speak  their 
own  language  is  about  150,  this  estimate  including  those 
that  regularly  live  at  the  fishing  village  of  Wishram  on 
the  Columbia.  The  more  numerous  Wascos  (238  accord- 
ing to  Powell)  of  Warm  Spring  Reservation,  Oregon, 
speak  the  same  language.  As  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  decided  preponderance  of  Sahaptin  Indians  in  Yakima 
Reservation,  most  of  the  Wishrams  speak,  or  at  least 
have  a smattering  of,  Klickitat,  as  well  as  their  own  lan- 
guage and  the  Chinook  jargon ; very  few,  however,  if 
any,  of  the  Sahaptin-speaking  Indians,  can  also  speak 
Wishram,  the  language  having  a reputation  for  great 
difficulty,  chiefly,  it  is  probable,  because  of  its  harsh  pho- 
netics. 

The  bulk  of  the  linguistic  material  obtained  in  the  field 
(I,  I [except  last  two  episodes],  2-10,  12-16;  II,  1-5;  IV, 

I,  2)  was  dictated  by  Louis  Simpson  (Indian  name  Me^- 
nait),  Pete  McGuff  serving  as  interpreter ; Pete  McGuff 
himself  was  the  narrator  of  most  of  the  remainder  (I,  1 1 ; 

II,  6-10;  III);  while  Louis’s  brother  Tom  Simpson  (In- 
dian name  Ta^xcani),  the  since  deceased  head  of  the 
Shaker  Church  in  Yakima  Reservation,  was  the  source 
of  two  very  short  texts  (I,  i [variant  of  second  episode] ; 
II,  12).  The  seven  texts  already  referred  to  as  having 
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been  taken  down  by  Pete  himself  were  dictated  by  vari- 
ous elderly  Indians,  — Yaryarone,  Sophia  Klickitat,  Jane 
Meacham,  and  A^nswikus. 

A few  words  in  reference  to  Louis  Simpson  and  Pete 
McGuff  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Louis  Simpson  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  older  type  of  Wishram  Indian,  now 
passing  away.  Of  short  and  stocky  build,  bow-legged 
from  constant  riding  on  horseback,  he  is  about  seventy  or 
seventy  five  years  of  age,  of  an  impatient  and  somewhat 
selfwilled  temperament,  dramatically  talkative,  with  a good 
deal  of  the  love  of  gain  and  bargain-driving  proclivities 
with  which  many  of  the  early  Western  travellers  charged 
the  Indians  about  The  Dalles  ; yet,  despite  this,  he  proved 
to  be  a lovable  personality,  owing  chiefly  to  his  keen 
sense  of  humor.  He  has  a command  of  Wishram, 
Klickitat,  and  the  Chinook  jargon ; but  his  English  is 
extremely  broken,  hardly  intelligible  at  times.  Superficially, 
Louis  is  a convert  to  the  ways  of  the  whites ; in  other 
words,  he  is  a “civilized”  Indian,  — lives  in  a frame  house, 
raises  and  sells  wheat  and  hay,  is  dressed  in  white  man's 
clothes,  is  theoretically  a Methodist.  Judging  by  the  con- 
tents of  his  mind,  however,  he  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses an  unadulterated  Indian.  He  implicitly  believes  in 
the  truth  of  all  the  myths  he  narrated,  no  matter  how 
puerile  or  ribald  they  might  seem.  Coyote  he  considers 
as  worthy  of  the  highest  respect,  despite  the  ridiculous 
and  lascivious  sides  of  his  character;  and  with  him  he  is 
strongly  inclined  to  identify  the  Christ  of  the  whites,  for 
both  he  and  Coyote  lived  many  generations  ago,  and  ap- 
peared in  this  world  in  order  to  better  the  lot  of  man- 
kind. On  one  point  Louis  always  insisted  with  great 
emphasis,  — the  myths  as  he  told  them  were  not  invent- 
ed by  himself,  but  have  been  handed  down  from  time 
immemorial,  and  hence  have  good  claims  to  being  consid- 
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ered  truth.  Pete  McGuff,  on  the  other  hand,  may  serve 
as  a type  of  the  younger  generation  of  Indian,  though 
only  a half-blood  (his  father  was  a negro,  his  mother  is 
a full-blood  Indian).  Having  lived  much  of  his  life  with 
the  Wishrams,  he  speaks  their  language  fluently,  though 
long  contact  in  early  life  with  the  Cascades  Indians  on 
the  Columbia  is  responsible  for  a number  of  un-Wishram 
phonetic  peculiarities  that  the  linguistic  material  obtained 
from  him  exhibits.  He  has  not  of  course  that  feeling  for 
the  old  Indian  life,  and  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  myths, 
that  a man  like  Louis  Simpson  has ; nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  his  white  man’s  rationalism,  he  is  not  at  all  disposed 
to  dismiss  as  idle  the  ideas  of  the  Indians  in  regard  to 
medicine-men  and  guardian  spirits.  He  has  been  trained 
in  the  Agency  school,  reads  and  writes  English  well,  and 
in  general  displayed  throughout  remarkable  intelligence ; 
he  has  been  of  the  greatest  help  to  me,  both  in  the  field 
and  in  correspondence,  and  I take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  him. 

O 

The  arrangement  of  the  texts  into  the  heads  of  Myths, 
Customs,  Letters,  Non-Mythical  Narratives,  and  Supple- 
mentary Upper  Chinookan  Texts,  is  self-explanatory,  and 
need  not  be  commented  upon.  An  effort  has  been  made 
to  secure  as  many  types  of  text  as  possible,  both  in  order 
to  obtain  a reasonably  wide  range  of  linguistic  data  and 
to  give  at  least  some  idea  of  various  sides  of  Indian  life 
and  thought.  Some  brief  remarks  have  already  been 
made  on  the  subject  of  Wishram  mythology  in  another 
place. ^ The  myths  now  presented,  together  with  the  late 
Mr.  Curtin’s  “Wasco  Tales  and  Myths,”  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  volume,  will  serve  as  evidence  for  the  statements 
there  made.  In  regard  to  the  Wishram  language  itself, 

* Sapir,  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Language  and  Mythology  of  the  Upper 
Chinook  (American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.,  Vol.  9,  pp.  542-544). 
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it  is  intended  sooner  or  later  to  publish  a complete  study 
of  it.  Practically  the  only  thing  in  print  explicitly  de- 
voted to  it  is  the  brief  article  already  referred  to.^  The 
English  translation  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  correspond 
paragraph  for  paragraph,  and,  in  the  main,  sentence  for 
sentence,  to  the  Indian  original.  Some  will  find  the  trans- 
lation painfully  literal ; I shall  more  cheerfully  bear  this 
charge  than  that  of  having  given  a misleading  or  slovenly 
rendering. 

I cannot  close  these  preliminary  remarks  without  express- 
ing my  sense  of  deep  obligation  to  Dr.  PTanz  Boas.  It 
was  by  his  advice  and  under  his  guidance  that  the  work 
of  which  this  volume  is  a product  was  undertaken  ; it  is 
a heartfelt  pleasure  to  thank  him  for  the  friendly  advice 
and  assistance  he  has  given  during  its  prosecution. 

Edward  Sapir. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  19,  1909. 

' Sapir,  Preliminary  Report,  etc.  (American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.,  Vol.  9, 
PP-  533-542)-  The  main  points  of  structure  are  identical  with  those  of  Lower 
Chinook.  For  this  dialect,  see  Swanton,  Morphology  of  the  Chinook  Verb  (ibid., 
Vol.  2,  pp.  199-237)5  Boas,  The  Vocabulary  of  the  Chinook  Language  (ibid.,  Vol. 
6,  pp.  118-147)5  and  the  more  systematic  study  of  Chinook  soon  to  appear  in 
Dr.  Boas’s  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages. 
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KEY  TO  THE  PHONETIC  SYSTEM  EMPLOYED. 

I.  CONSONANTS. 


k . 

t’,  li,  s • 
q • > 


k%  (/) 

kx^  qx 


//,  a,  kf, 


s . 


€ • • • 

ic  ^ ts  • • 

tc! ^ ts!  . 

x^  X' 


. voiceless  stops,  approximately  as  in  English. 

. voiced  stops,  as  in  English. 

. voiceless  velar  stop,  like  Arabic  q. 

. voiced  velar  stop,  voiced  correspondent  of  q.  Apt  to  be 
heard  as  voiced  velar  spirant  (Arabic  ghain)  after  vowels. 
. k (and  q)  followed  by  marked  aspiration. 

. k and  q followed  respectively  by  their  homorganic  voiceless 
spirants.  Probably  best  considered  as  somewhat  exagger- 
ated forms  of  aspirated  k and  q. 

. k and  q followed  by  whispered  ?/,  or,  probably  more  accu- 
rately, accompanied  by  tongue-position  and  lip-rounding 
of  u, 

q!  “fortis”  or  “exploded”  voiceless  stops.  Pronounced  with 
greater  stress  than  q\  glottis  is  closed  during  their 

production,  release  of  its  closure  being  subsequent  to 
that  of  /,  /,  q. 

. voiceless  dental  (or  alveolar)  spirant,  approximately  like 
English  th  in  thm^  or  perhaps  better  like  lisped  j.  Found 
only  between  dental  (or  alveolar)  stops. 

. voiceless  prepalatal  spirant,  like  sh  in  English  ship. 

. voiceless  alveolar  spirant,  like  English  s. 

voiceless  palatal  and  dental  (or  alveolar)  affricatives,  like  ch 
and  ts  in  English. 

. “fortis”  consonants  related  to  tc^  ts,  as  are  pi,  tl,  kf,  q! , to 
p,  /,  k,  q. 

. voiceless  palatal  spirants  midway,  in  place  of  articulation, 
between  ch  of  German  ach  and  ch  of  German  tch.  x' 


is  used  to  indicate  pronouncedly  forward  palatal  articu- 
lation, but  it  never  quite  gets  as  far  forward  as  ch  of 
German  ich. 

X . > , . voiceless  velar  spirant,  like  ch  in  German  ach,  but  pro- 
nounced rather  farther  back. 

/,  m,  n,  w,  jr,  h,  as  in  English. 

i ...  . voiceless  palatal  lateral ; tongue  covers  larger  part  of  front 

of  palate,  and  may  extend  to  lower  teeth. 

L . . . . same  as  i,  but  with  initial  stop  (dorsal  t)  quality.  Etymo- 
logically it  is  either  derived  from  t-^l  or  is  merely  pho- 
netic variant  of  1. 
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l!  . . . . “fortis”  consonant  of  l.  Related  to  l {=tl)  as  are  U/^  is/^ 

to  ic^  ts, 

^ . glottal  catch,  momentary  closure  of  glottis.  Not  nearly  as 

frequent  as  in  Lower  Chinook. 


Tabular  View  of  Consonants. 


Voiceless  Voiced  Fortis  Voiceless  Voiced  Voiceless  Fortis  Nasal. 

Stop.  Stop.  Stop.  Spirant.  Spirant.  Affricative.  Affricative. 


Glottal 

8 

— 

— 

h 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Velar 

q.  (q') 

g 

qJ 

X 

— 

qx 

— 

— ■ 

Back-  i 

palatal  | 

1 k,  k' 

g 

k! 

X 

• 

— 

kx 

• 

— 

— 

Fro7it-  j 
palatal  j 

1 - 

— 

— 

X*,  c 

y 

tc 

tc! 

— 

Alveolar 

{Dental) 

!• 

d 

t! 

s, 

ts 

ts! 

n 

Labial 

P 

b 

P! 

— 

w 

— 

• — 

m 

Lateral 

— 

— 

— 

\ 

1 

L 

l! 

— 

2.  VOWELS. 

a,  a . . 

. short 

and  long  a 

in  German 

Mann  and  sagen. 

A A 

0,  a . . 

. short 

and  long  open  ^7-sounds. 

Respectively  as 

in 

German 

0,  O . 
U,  U . 

1,  T . 

A 

1 . . 

e,  e . 

A 

e . , 

a,  a . 

E . . 

A . . 


volt  and  English  saw. 

. short  and  long  close  ^7-sounds,  as  in  German  To?t. 
. short  and  long  as  in  English  full  and  fool. 

. short  and  long  close  /-sounds,  as  in  German  sie. 

. short  open  /-sound,  as  in  English  pm. 

. short  and  long  close  ^-sounds,  as  in  German  See. 
. short  open  ^-sound,  as  in  English  met. 

. short  and  open  as  in  English  hat  and  bad. 

. obscure  vowel  of  undefined  quality. 

. as  in  English  but. 


’ . . . . denotes  elision  of  final  vowel.  Thus  wa'T  igi'ux  from 

7va'lu  igi'ux. 

' . . . denote  main  and  secondary  stress  accents. 

2,  4,  6,  8 . denote  abnormally  long  (rhetorically  lengthened)  vowels, 
approximately  2,  4,  6,  and  8 times  as  long  as  ordinary  long 
vowels. 

+ ...  denotes  abnormal  length  of  preceding  consonant. 

= . . . denotes  that  vowels  so  separated  are  to  be  prononnced 

separately. 

( ) . . . enclose  words  of  English  translation  not  found  in  Indian  text. 
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I. 


MYTHS. 


1.  IskIuTeye  qe/ngi  gali'xox  daTyabo  WILX. 


The  Origin  of  Fish  hi  the  Columbia.  . 

IsklTlEyE^  icqagklak  gatcaViqlaxit  itcta^natck.  Kxwopt 
galicglTya,  tkla^mimak  ickte^lgwiptck  wimalia'mt.  Ke'nua 
iklaTiunak  galfxox.  Gayuxu^ni.  Aga  kxwo^pt  na^qxi 
gacgigE^lga.  Ge^^It^ptckjpgalkkta  ya'xiba  ca^xalix,  ikIaYkac 
5 gal^xox.  GasfxElutk,  gayaxa^limalx,  wkt!a  gayuxuTi. 
Gacke^gElkEl  yuqxE^qt.  Gacxlu^xwa-it : “ Itkxwa^-id  idEd- 

xam  ; ittxni^t  daYlEx  dklaYkac.”  NaxJTxwa-it  axklE^kax : 
“ AntkfgElga^ya.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  axgo'qunk  na^qxi  tq!ex 
gakto^x  itkIaAkac.  Aga  kxwo^pt  iuxu^nit.  Axgo^qunk 
10  naxlTxwa-it : “Isklu^EyE  ya^xtau.”  Wa^au  axklE^gax 

gaklgEdgax,  gaklakxa^dma  ilklaAkac  aknfmba. 


Gacx^klwa^x  tctoqJia^mt.  Luqxwidqt,  galksuTlam.  Gal- 
kcu^x  dakdaT,  kwi  Vwl  galkcu^x.  Oucti'axa  ikada  ik!aA- 
AxklEYkax  galaTim : “ItIuTti  iklaYkac  ikada  bam’ 

15  itklaTiunak.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  galu^ya,  tq!6^p  gagbux  igaTwal, 

• Under  this  title  are  included  fourteen  short  myths  dealing  with  Coyote  as 
culture-hero  and  transformer,  often  as  trickster.  They,  very  likely  with  others 
not  obtained,  evidently  belong  together  as  a sort  of  Coyote  cycle,  and  were,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  two,  told  by  Louis  Simpson  as  one  myth  in  the  order 
here  given.  The  conception  that  keeps  them  together  is  that  of  Coyote  travelling 
up  the  great  Columbia  as,  in  the  main,  corrector  of  the  evils  of  the  mythic  or 
pre-Indian  age,  the  order  of  the  separate  incidents  being  determined  by  the  topo- 


I. 


MYTHS. 


].  VViiAT  Coyote  did  in  this  Land.^ 
The  Origm  of  Fish  in  the  Columbia. 


Coyote^  heard  about  two  women  who  had  fish  pre- 
served in  a pond.  1 hen  he  went  to  them  as  they  were 
collecting'  driftwood  from  the  river.  He  turned  himself 
into  a piece  of  wood  trying  (to  get  them  to  pick  him  up). 
He  drifted  along.  But  then  they  did  not  get  hold  of  him. 
He  went  ashore,  ran  off  to  way  yonder  up  river,  and 
transformed  himself  into  a boy.  He  put  himself  into  a 
cradle,  threw  himself  into  the  river,  and  again  drifted  alono*. 
The  two  women  caught  sight  of  him  wailing.  They 
thought:  “Some  people  have  capsized,  and  this  child  is 

drifting  towards  us.”  The  younger  one  thought : “Let  us 

get  hold  of  it.”  But  the  older  woman  did  not  want  to 
have  the  child.  Now  it  was  drifting  along.  The  older 
one  thought : “That  is  Coyote.”  Nevertheless  the  younger 

woman  took  the  child  and  put  it  in  a canoe. 

The  two  women  started  home  towards  their  house.  The 
child  was  wailing,  and  they  arrived  home  with  it.  They 
took  off  the  cradle  from  it  and  looked  closely  at  it.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  child  was  a boy.  The  younger  one  said  : 


graphic  sequence  of  the  villages  at  which  they  are  localized.  Compare  the  Coyote 
myth  in  Boas’s  Chinook  Texts  (pp.  101-106)  and  Kathlarnet  Texts  (pp.  46-40) 
though  the  establishment  of  taboos,  which  is  the  chief  conception  in  these  is 
not  at  all  strongly  marked  in  the  Wishram  Coyote  cycle.  ’ 

^ Compare,  as  a striking  parallel  of  this  myth,  Goddard’s  Ilupa  Texts  (pp-  124 

125),  where  Vimantuvvinyai,  the  Ilupa  culture-hero,  is  also  fed  with  eels  l,y  a woman 
who  guards  all  the  salmon. 
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delict  crao'i^lukcmit  iak'^cxa'tpa.  Na'wit  kxopt  ^atccu'- 
tiikc/  sa'q'^  sakp'  gatcciidxum.  Klikna  gagHut,  wik!a  gatc- 
ciktukc  citifxka.  Kxwopt  gayugo'ptit,  cikxa'-imat  cidlix 
yak^'cxa'tpa.  Gackim : “logo'ptit;  ag’  atxikya  itklikna 

5 tkla^munak.” 


Aga  kxwo'pt  gactu'ya  ya'xi.  GalixlE'tck,  gatccu'kct 
ya^xi  ctikit.  Aga  kxwApt  dakda^k  galfxox.  Aga  kxwApt 
gatcikgwiga  tctadxlEm.  Kxwopt  galixidqtck  uxwaqld- 
walal.  GatkE'kst  aga  galixtxlE'mtck.  GatcugwegEix  itc- 
10  tadxlEm  wiladaba  uxwac[!e\valal.  Aga  kxwo^pt  iSvi  iVi 
gatckuxix.  TslEks  gatcixlikxix.  “Dab’  a'ntcuqxida^mi- 
daba.  Aga  kxwb^pt  atgba  yagadlpa  wbmak”  GwE'nEma 
ilga'bun  gatdibx,  iga'bEnac  E^nEgi  gatdu'x.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
eatdxli'ma  kwo'ba.  Wid!a  galix^^k!wa"x  itctoqlia'mt. 
15  Wi'tla  da'ukwa  gasi'xlutk.  Wi'tla  kwo'ba  galikxa'-ima 
iga'kiwal  cife'lict.  Wi'tla  gayugo'ptit. 


Aga  gactu^yamx.  “Ya'qxwiu  iklaYkac,”  gackibnx,  “pa- 
lala'i’  it!u  kti  iklaYkac,  iage'wam.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaLo'qwe. 
Gayutcu'ktix,  yYqxwiu  iklaYkac.  Wi^t!a  gactikya  tk!a  - 
20  munak.  Wit!a  gatccgEdkEl  ya'xi  ctu'it.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
nixElga'-ulx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  tcta'lxlEm  gatcu'gwigax.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  galixi'lqtck,  saq"  galixi'lxumx.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
na'wit  gayu'ix  liaga'bEnba.  Gayu'yam  itibga'bEnba.  Aga 
kxwopt  gatcigE'lga  yaga'bsn.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcilga'mit 
25  wi'lExba  yaga'bEii;  gatd'xga,  dagwa't  wi'Iex  galfxox ; Lla'k 
gali'xbx  yaga'bEii.  Wi'tla  I'xt  gatcigE'lga,  gatcilga'midi.x 
wi'tlax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gu't  gatci'uxix  wll.x ; daiJa'kiJa'k 
gali'xbx  yaga'bEii.  Wi'tla  i'xt  gatcigE'lga  yaga'bEii.  Wi'tla 

• The  second  refers  to  icga'kwal  “eel”  (duale  tantum),  a form  used  along- 
side of  iga'kwal  (masc.). 
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“A  boy  is  better  than  driftwood.”  And  then  she  went 
and  cut  an  eel  and  put  its  tail  in  his  mouth.  1 hen 
straightway  he  sucked  at  it  and  ate  it  all  up.  She  gave 
him  another  eel,  and  again  he  sucked  at  it,  (eating  up) 
only  half.  Then  he  fell  asleep,  and  half  the  eel  was  lying 
in  his  mouth.  The  two  women  said;  “He  is  asleep; 
now  let  us  oro  for  some  more  wood.” 

O 

And  then  they  went  far  away.  He  arose  and  saw 
them  eoing-  far  off.  Then  he  made  himself  loose  and 

o o 

seized  their  food.  He  roasted  the  fish  on  a spit;  they  were 

done  and  he  ate.  He  caught  sight  of  the  fish,  which  were 

their  food,  in  a lake.  Then  he  examined  (the  lake)  carefully, 
and  discovered  a spot  where  it  would  be  easy  (to  make 
an  outlet  from  it  to  the  river).  “Here  I shall  make  the 
fish  break  out  (from  the  lake),  and  then  they  will  go  to 
the  Great  River.”  ^ He  made  five  diofainor-sticks,  made 
them  out  of  young  oak.  And  then  he  put  them  down 
in  that  place.  He  started  back  home  towards  their  house. 
Again,  just  as  before,  he  put  himself  into  the  cradle.  Again 
there  (in  his  mouth)  lay  the  eel’s  tail.  Again  he  fell  asleep. 

Now  the  two  women  arrived.  “The  boy  is  sleeping,”  they 
said;  “very  good  is  the  boy,  being  a great  sleeper.”  And 
then  they  retired  for  the  night.  Daylight  came,  the  boy  was 
sleeping.  Again  they  went  for  wood.  Again  he  saw  them 
going  far  away.  Then  he  got  up  and  took  their  food. 
He  roasted  it  on  a spit  and  ate  it  all  up.  Then  straight- 
way he  went  to  where  his  digging-sticks  were.  He  took 
hold  of  one  of  his  digging-sticks.  Then  he  stuck  his 
digger  into  the  ground ; he  pulled  it  out,  and  the  earth 
was  all  loosened  up ; his  digging-stick  broke.  He  took 
hold  of  another  one  and  again  stuck  it  into  the  ground. 
Then  he  loosened  up  the  earth,  and  his  digger  was  all 

That  is,  Columbia  River.  The  word  wi^mal  of  the  text  is  never  used  to  refer 
to  any  other  river.  All  other  streams  are  denoted  by  wi'qxal. 
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(atcilga^mitxix  ; clagwa^t  gateaux  wilx,  claiJakiJa^k  gali^xox 
yaga"l)En  italu'n.  GatcigE'lga  ikila'kt ; wi'tia  Elak  galkxox 
yaga'bEn.  A^ga  gatcigE^lga  ilagwE^iEma,  gatcilga'mitxix  •, 
dagwa^t  gatcidixix  widx.  Aga  kxwcYpt  gadigusgwa'-ix 
iixdqleYvalal  yagadkamt  wiYiak 


Aga  kxwd'pt  naxkdxwa-it  axo^qxiink ; gagudxam  : 
“ Nimxatxudal,  dklidkti  dklaYkac;’  nii^  ninxilidxwan, 
‘IskliidEyE  ya^xtau.’  A^keta  yakladiiEla-ix  itcftxox  txadka 
iskludEyE  dadiya  wkgwa.  Niamtxudal,  ‘Na^qxe  atkJgEl- 
ga^ya  ilklaYkac,  isklu^EyE  yaYtau.’  Adccta  itxaGiutkwox 
itxodx,  itcftxox  iskliflEyE.”  Aga  gactifya  tcto^qliamt. 
Aga  yaAtlax  galicglu^ya  tctoqka'mt. 

Gatccudxam : “Aga  Iga  pu  qxa^ma  mtE  ux6q!eValal 

nifgw  omtktifxwa?  Emtotsifnon,  ag’  ayamdulxadria  mdad- 
ka.  Aga  qloa^p  atgadiAiama  idEdxam  dadiyaba  wflx ; 
EmtxEduitcatk.”  Aga  idEdxam  qxawitci'mElit  “diflululu.”  — 
“Aga  atgadfmama  daAyaba  wf lx  ; daxdakiaitc  itgadxlEm 
icbdlxam.  Cmadiix  aqiuAwa  ixqleValal  kxwo^pt  pu  am- 
tediduama  mdadka.  ImdaAleu  igidxox  isklwodatsintsin 

mdadka.  Aga  dadiya  wfgwa  ilaAitkutk ; qeYlaii  yamdifp- 
quna,  'Sklwodatsintsinf  Cmanix  atgadiAiama  idEdxam 
atkigElga^ya  ixqledvalal.  Aga  kxwo^pt  amtodidiiama  mdad- 
ka, aqEmdupquna^ya,  'Isklwodatsintsin  icdidiiam  ; gatc- 
cifpgEna  iskliflEyE.’  OeYlau  pu  alugwagfma  idEdxam. 

'Dadictax  gatctcxckEdii  iskludEyE  itctadiatck aga  cdaA- 
dax  iedfmam.”’  OeMau  agatccifpgEua  iskludEyE. 


Coyote  and  the  JMischievous  Women. 


Aga  kxwcVpt 
gayifyam  ixtpeV 


o^alidwilxt  widnal  iskludEyE. 
wilx.  Gatcao^EdkEl  aiiEdnckc 

1 Contracted  from  na'ya. 


GayuyaG 
idiad  wi'- 


>T 

/ 

broken  to  pieces.  He  took  hold  of  another  one  of  his 
dig’o-ing-sticks.  Again  he  stuck  it  into  the  ground ; he 
loosened  the  earth  all  up,  and  his  third  digger  was  all 
broken  to  pieces.  He  took  hold  of  the  fourth  one ; again 
his  digger  broke.  Now  at  last  he  took  hold  of  the  fifth 
and  stuck  it  into  the  ground ; he  loosened  the  earth  all 
up.  And  then  the  fish  slid  over  into  the  Great  River. 

Now  then  the  older  woman  bethoimht  herself.  She 

o 

said  to  her  companion:  “You  said,  'The  child  is  good;’ 

I myself  thought,  ‘That  is  Coyote.’  Now  this  day  Coyote 
has  treated  us  two  badly.  I told  you,  ‘Let  us  not  take 
the  child,  that  is  Coyote.’  Now  we  have  become  poor, 
Coyote  has  made  us  so.”  Then  they  went  to  their  house, 
and  he  too  went  to  them  to  their  house. 

He  said  to  them:  “Now  by  what  right,  perchance, 

would  you  two  keep  the  fish  to  yourselves?  You  two  are 
birds,  and  I shall  tell  you  something.  Soon  now  people 
will  come  into  this  land.  Listen!”  And  the  people  could 
be  heard  “diflululu”  (like  thunder  rumbling  afar).  “Now 
they  will  come  into  this  land  ; those  fish  will  be  the  peo- 
ple’s food.  Whenever  a fish  will  be  caught,  you  two  will 
come.  Your  name  has  become  Swallows.  Now  this  day 
I have  done  with  you;  thus  I shall  call  you,  'Swallows.’ 
When  the  people  will  come,  they  will  catch  fish  ; and  then 
you  two  will  come,  and  it  will  be  said  of  you,  'The 
swallows  have  come;  Coyote  called  them  so.’^  Thus  will 
the  people  say:  'From  these  two  did  Coyote  takeaway 

their  fish  preserved  in  a pond;  now  they  have  come.’” 
Thus  did  Coyote  call  those  two. 

Coyote  and  the  Mischievous  Wome7i. 

1 hen  Coyote  travelled  up  the  river.  He  went  and  went, 

1 his  explains  wliy  the  coining  of  the  swallows  is  synchronous  with  the  first 
salmon-run  in  the  spring. 
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mal.  A^a  kxwo'pt  gagigHumnitck  i'nadmax  wi'mal : 
“OK^nKgi  nxlikxwan  madkaba.”  Oxeklau  gagiiblxam  a'- 
iiKnickc  iskliklKyE.  Kxwopt  galixlibxwa-it : “He  tf[!e^x 

ag’  anbkxw’  anidniEckc  Iga.”  Gayaxadimalx,  Ie'p  gali'xox. 
Galiktc/ptck  gatcgElkEdxpa.  Gasixlibtk;  kla'ya.  Ebvi  ga- 
Ikxox  gayaxadimalxpa.  Kxwo'ba  ckabxax.  Wi'tla  gaya- 
xaOimalx  •,  lE^p  galibxox  iltcqo^ba.  Galixlu^xwa-it : “Oucti'- 

axa  tqlebx  ckniixt;  icEbiqoq  k!ma  na'itlax  incge'taqk”  Ga- 
liktE^tck ; klaGya. 


Ctaxya  ibiadix  qIa'tsEnba  gatcgEdgElx.  Nixkbxwa-it  : 
“OuctiGxa  klwadalaq  ckinibxt.”  Aga  tcic  ikbxax.  Ga- 
lixlibxwa-it : “ Qp:'nigiska!  quctbaxa  istsifnon  dEiubx  k!wa'- 

lalaq  cknuxt.”  Galixlu^xwa-it : “Klwotk  aga!  Gatcgi - 

luma:  “Aga  mdadtlax  kxwo'ba  da'mino’  imtxibx  imttsIG 

nbn  iltcqcVba.  IdEdxam  alngwagbma,  'Cda'uctox  isklib- 
lEyE  gackbux  kiwadalaq ; istsibnon  gatccu  pgEua.  Da  - 
minua  witadaba  amtxibxwa  istsli^non.” 


(Tom  Simpson’s  Version^) 


Gayibya  iskiiblEyE;  La"x  gali'xux.  GatccgF/lkid  ctmockt 
icgagidak  bnadix  ctuwidal.  Gacgigiduma : “Mtb  skin - 

lEyE  ; tqli^x  qmuxt.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  galixtu  xwa-it : “Lp.  Hp.x 

antcibxwa  kaLla^latx,  ^ Axgidcal  nalu  mqta.  ^ga  kxwo  pt 
niktcabx.  Aga  kxwopd  gatcciidxam  : “Kwaic  nigadEinxt 

axgbkal.”  Aga  wi'tlax  gacgiudxam  : “Emtb;  tqlfx  qmiixtb 


1 That  is,  with  which  to  catch  them,  so  elusive  were  they. 

2 It  docs  not  appear  what  sort  of  water-birds  the  mischievous  women  were 
transformed  into,  possibly  divers. 
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and  arrived  at  a certain  land.  He  caught  sight  of  two 
women  across  the  river.  And  then  each  shouted  out  to 
him  from  across  the  river:  “How  fond  I am  of  you!” 

rhus  the  women  spoke  to  Coyote.  Then  he  thought : 
“Well,  now  I should  like  to  have  the  women.”  He  threw 
himself  into  the  river  and  dived  under.  He  came  to  land 
where  he  had  seen  the  two  of  them.  He  looked  about ; 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  He  turned  about  to  where  he 
had  thrown  himself  into  the  river.  There  they  are  still. 
Again  he  threw  himself  into  the  river  and  dived  under 
the  water.  He  thought:  “Truly,  they  like  me;  but  I for 

my  part  have  left  behind  a fish-line.”^  He  put  his  head 
above  water ; there  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 

Across  yonder  were  the  two  women  where  he  had  first 
caught  sight  of  them.  He  thought:  “Truly,  they  make 

me  crazy.”  Now  he  feels  cold.  He  thought:  “How 

now!  they  are  really  two  birds,  but  they  make  me  crazy.” 
He  thought:  “Never  mind,  now!”  and  called  out  to  them : 

“Now  you  two  there  have  for  all  time  become  birds  in 
the  water.^  People  will  say,  ‘These  two  have  made  Coyote 
crazy,  so  he  called  them  birds.’  For  all  time  you  two 
shall  be  birds  in  the  lake.” 


(Tom  Simpson’s  Version.^) 

Coyote  went  along  (until)  he  came  to  open  country. 
He  caught  sight  of  two  women  dancing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  They  called  out  to  him  : “ Come,  Coyote ! 

we  love  you.”  And  then  he  thought:  “I  shall  deceive 

them  by  pretending  that  my  wife  has  died.”  So  then  he 

"lom  Simpson,  brother  of  Louis,  took  exception  to  the  transformation  in  the 
first  version,  when  tliis  was  read  to  him,  and  denied  its  correctness.  The  trans- 
formation to  water-birds  seems  more  appropriate  tiian  that  into  rocks,  however. 
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A^a  kxwo'pt  gayukli^xa  (jlwoOjixix ; liq;  nkxox.  Gali^k- 
tatck.  Ao'a  kla^ya  gatccg'Glkid  i5iadix.  k^wi  ^ali'xiix ; 
idiadix  o'atccgEdkEl.  Ag’a  wi^tla  gayukli^xa,  galicgElkIkxa. 
Aga  wkt!a  qloa^p  gatccidx.  Aga  wi^tla  lEp  ni'xox.  Ga- 
li'ktatck.  Aga  wid!a  kla'ya  gatccgEdkEl.  Aga  wkl!a  e"wi 
ni^xux ; gatccgF/lkEl  wit!’  idiadix.  Aga  kxwo^pt  nixlikxwa- 

it : “Ag’  antckiwadriida.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatccklwa^mit. 

• • 

Gali'kim  iagcVniEnilpa,  galixlidxwa-it : “Ag’  atga^dya  Na- 

didaduiit  klma  kla^ya  pu  kwadalaq  amtktikxwa  idEdxam.” 
Aga  kxw(Ypt  ickladamat  gacxikx. 


Coyote  as  Medicine- Man} 


i'xat  iqlfyuxt  wfixatpa  yuxt,  yagadxdx*  ixu'xt  alqxidkw’ 
ilfpaq.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galixla'gwa  iskludEyE;  mang  iaxa't 
gayu'ya.  Gatco^giiekEl  idnE'mEckc  tksEiibnE'nlx  iltcqo'ba. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  nexlu^xwa-it : “ Anixmictxa'ma  iqle'yuxt  ia- 

gadxdx-.”  Galiglibya  ; gatciudxam  : “Na"qe  tci  pu  Ikada 

amiuElmbctxa  imigadx'ix*  ?”  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatciu  Ixam  : 
nCwotka'  yamElmbctx.”  Aga  Lxwo'pt  gatcigEdga,  ga- 
tcbuk^d.  Kxwopt  gatcxutxumbt  iakladxdxx 


Kxwopt  Ie'p  gatciAix  kxwo'ba  saiba'  IksEnbna'nlx.  Aga 
kxwcVpt  gakcibbEu  a^xad,  gala-ila^-itam,  gay  alga  xit  dapa  t. 
Aga  kxwb'pt  tea  kb'pt  galabxux. 

kxwopt  galgagEdga,  galgad  iSva  Ixli'wi.  Galga'gElkEl 
dEdiEgi  iGlgat.  Aga  kxwb'pt  klYya  qEbiEgi  galko  x pu  ; 


^ Compare  with  this  myth  Boas’s  Traditions  of  the  lillamook  Indians  (Jouinal 
of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  140,  14O;  ^’eit.  The  Shuswap  (Plublications 
of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  Vol.  II,  p.  741). 


burst  out  crying.  He  said  to  them:  “Not  long  ago  my 

wife  died,”  and  again  they  said  to  him:  “Come,  we  love 

)’ou.”  And  then  he  swam  up  close.  He  was  under  water. 
He  stuck  his  head  out,  but  did  not  see  them  across  (from 
where  he  had  started).  He  turned  around  and  saw  them 
on  the  other  side.  Then  again  he  swam,  swam  towards 
the  two  women.  Again  he  approached  them ; again  he 
was  under  water.  He  stuck  his  head  out,  but  arain  he 
did  not  see  them.  Then  again  he  turned  about,  and  again 
saw  them  on  the  other  side.  And  then  he  thought : 
“Now  I shall  take  them  home.”  So  he  took  them  home. 
He  said  in  his  heart,  he  thought:  “Now  the  Indians 

will  come,  but  you  two  shall  not  make  the  people  crazy.” 
So  then  they  turned  into  rocks. 


Coyote  as  Medicine- Man} 

A certain . old  man  was  sitting  in  the  trail  with  his  penis 
wrapped  about  him  just  like  a rope.  And  then  Coyote 
passed  by  him  and  went  on  a little  beyond.  He  saw 
some  women  jumping  up  and  down  in  the  water.  And 
then  he  thought:  “I  shall  borrow  from  the  old  man  his 

penis.”  He  went  over  to  him  and  said  to  him:  “Friend, 

would  you  not  lend  me  your  penis.?”  And  then  (the  man) 
said  to  him:  “All  right,  I shall  lend  it  to  you.”  So  then 

(Coyote)  took  it  and  carried  it  along  with  him.  Then  he 
put  it  on  to  his  own  penis. 

1 hen  he  shoved  it  under  water  right  where  the  women 
were  jumping  up  and  down.  One  of  the  women  jumped 
up,  the  penis  got  between  her  legs,  and  it  remained  stuck 
a little  ways.  And  then  she  became  ill(?). 

I hen  the  (other)  women  took  hold  of  her  and  brought 
her  yonder  to  shore.  They  saw  that  something  was 


k!a"ya  dvfn  Kni^i  ?(|!(Yp  pu  <^a?gi'axox.  Aya  kxwcYpt  ^at- 
^agi'/lga,  mank  Ixleki  galko'x.  la^x’  iskliklKyK  i'nadix 
wkmat ; galgielleYlekx.  Galiglokiia  iskliklEyK  : “Wac[GnKkc 

tcKx  ikmckax  •,  axk’  E'nEgi  amcgYuxa  k|!cYp.”  Galkkm : 

5 “OEkiEg'i  IgElxtxiklal  ifxat?  Gatkkm,  ^WaqEkiEkc  EkiEgi 
fqlcYb  Emckfx.’”  Aga  kxwApt  galgiknaxtck  •,  galga'gElga 
waqEkiEkc.  Tc!ex  gadgux  ka^xdaii  EkiEgi  tqlo^p  galgi'axux  •, 
tcaxa^-i  gayaldakiixumx.  la^xt’  iskliklEyp:  yaxkba  k[!op 

tqlb'p  gatcbux;  sa^  kwopt  gatcilxo'ktcgom  iagadxix. 

10  Na'wid  wbt!a  gayibix  iskludEyE.  Oa'matki  gayibyam ; 
kxwb^ba  galixa^-imaya.  Aga  daAia  agagidak  itcatcqibmEm 
akbax ; gaqodda,  naAvit  gaqo'kctka.  Galgbunaxl  ilage"- 
wam  ; gaqigEdgax  ickadax.  Galgiudxam  : “ Ag’  amiigwb- 

la-ida.”  Kxwopt  a^-i  galbxbx.  Gayuguida-itum,  aG  nfxox. 
15  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayugwida-it,  gayugwilY2itx.  Gali'kim : 
“Kla'ya  dan  itcadxpa,  kla'ya  wYmqt  itcadxpa.”  Oxbdau 
ofalbkim  ickadax. 

Aga  kxwb^pt  galibgwakim : “Ya^xib’  idxat  isk!u  lEyE 

yuxt  idiage^wam.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  gaqiulxadnam  : Oe  ngi 

20  mxludxwan,  amagida-ida,  qEmtgadEmam.  Aga  kxwo  pt 
galbkim:  “AA,  nYqe  pu  anibya  yadxi  itgEAuit ; ha-e 

lo'WE^nEmikc  InE^mckc  dan  ilaka^lEmax.  K!a  ya!  algEiit- 
gadEiuama  IgwEdiEmikc ; aic  k!ada  algEnuAa.”  Aga 
kxwo'pt  galklulxa'mam  IgwEdiEmikc  dan  itlaxadukc : “Ag’ 

25  amckiiigadEmama  iqle^yuqt  idia^gewam.”  Ya  x isk!u  lEyE 
tdEx  gatcibxwa  apxaYlit  agaqla^ptcxak ; tcqa  q tcqaq  ga- 
tcYxwa.  Aga  galbguqam  ; gatcludExam  : “ItcqEdnEin  ax- 

qxadcpad  Kxwopt  gatdudiiquit ; galixalxni'ma  dalpYl 
gatcluduquit  kaiJadatx  ilqa'wulqt. 


1 The  Raven  plays  the  part  of  the  medicine-man  in  Wishram  mythology  (cf. 
also  the  story  of  “Coyote  and  Skunk,”  No.  15. 
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sticking*  to  her,  but  they  could  do  nothing  with  her ; they 
could  not  cut  it  out  of  her  with  anything.  And  then  they 
took  hold  of  her  and  carried  her  a little  farther  away  from  the 
water.  Coyote  was  far  off  across  the  river,  and  they 
dragged  him  into  the  water.  Coyote  shouted:  “Split  a 

stone  (as  knife) ; with  it  you  will  cut  it  off.”  They  said  : 
“Whatdid  some  person  tell  us?  He  said, 'Cut  it  off  with  a 
stone  knife.’  ” And  then  they  looked  for  it  and  found  a stone. 
They  split  it,  and  with  the  same  they  cut  off  the  (penis) 
from  her.  It  had  run  up  right  into  her.  That  Coyote  over 
yonder  cut  it  all  off.  Then  he  turned  his  penis  all  back 
(to  himself). 

Immediately  Coyote  went  on  again ; he  arrived  some- 
wheres,  and  laid  himself  down  there.  Now  this  woman 
is  sick ; they  took  her  with  them  and  straightway  carried 
•her  (home).  Ihey  looked  for  a medicine-man  and  found 
the  Raven. ^ They  said  to  him  : “Now  you  will  treat  (her)*,” 

then  he  assented.  He  went  to  treat  her ; he  had  consented 
to  do  so.  And  then  he  doctored  and  doctored  (until)  he 
said:  “There  is  nothing  in  her  body,  there  is  no  sickness 

in  her  body.”  Thus  did  speak  the  Raven. 

And  then  the  people  said  : “Yonder  is  a certain  Coyote, 

who  is  a medicine-man.”  Then  they  went  and  said  to 
him:  “What  do  you  think,  will  you  treat  her?  We 

have  come  for  you.”  And  then  he  said:  “Well,  I could 

not  go  so  far  on  foot ; there  must  be  five  women  without 
husbands.  No!  five  women  will  have  to  come  for  me; 
they  will  just  carry  me  on  their  backs.”  And  then  they 
went  and  said  to  five  women  who  had  no  husbands  : 
“Now  you  will  go  and  bring  the  old  medicine-man.”  Coyote 
yonder  split  some  alder-bark  and  chewed  at  it.  Then  the 
women  came  to  meet  him,  and  he  said  to  them  : “I  am  sick 

in  my  breast.”  1 hen  he  spat ; he  showed  them  that  what 
he  had  spit  out  was  red  and  pretended  that  it  was  blood. 
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“Aic  k!a4’  amcgEnu^xa  k!EmEk?/clFx  gigwa4adamt  itc- 
qla^qctaq,  qaklatcix  itqaVulqt  dataV’  alu'ya  gigwadadamt 
widxiamt.  Cmadiix  iwat  ca^xal  itcq!ak|cta(|  dala'x  pal 
anxudxwa  ilqa\vulqt,  aiiEdiixtad  Gigwadadamt  itaqlak^ctaq 
5 itlikkti ; k!a^y’  anp/mqta.”^  Aexa4  naVit  k!ada  gagkux ; 
adiiwat  axklE^skax  k!ada  gagikix ; gigwadadamt  iaqlakp 
ctaq  k!ada  gagkux.  Gagikik^d.  Aga  kxwcYpt  naVit  ga- 
yaxalga^yapq.  NaVit  Llma^n  Liman  idia^kcEn  gatctalga^mit. 
N axlikxwa-it : “ A-iwadi  ilakladiiEla  ilqle^yoqt ; na^x’  itlikkt’ 

10  ilgEiu/x  ilqle^yoqt.  Aga  kxwo^pt  Lla^x^^  gagiiilakla  widxpa. 
Kxwdpt  gatclEdiiquit  IqaVulqt  gagiulaklabit.  Gala^kim 
wagadxt,  gagiidxam : “Na^q’  itlu^ktix  tclEd  imikix  iqle'- 

A . "n 

yoqt. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  wktl’  ae^xat  klada  gagikix.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
15  gagidik^d.  Nadvid  dadikwa  widia  gatcudxa;  widia  gatc- 
talgadiiit  idia'kcEiL  Gagi'uk^d  na"qe  yelqdix  ; witia  gagiu- 
la"da.  Witia  gagudxam : “Na^q’  itlikkti  imiuladla ; tclid 

imidix  iqle'ydqt.  Si'kiElutk ; widia  ilqadviilqt  liagEdpx, 
kxwa"  kxwa  ikkxox.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  widia  klada  gagidix  •, 
20  a^mo^kuk^d  alalikn.  Widia  dadixwa  gatcudxa  ; Llma^n  Liman 
gatcikxa.  Gagidik^d  na^qi  yadxdix  aga  widia  gagiula'da. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  widia  gakludxam  a^exat : naq’  itlikkti 

mckkuxt  iqle'yoqt.  Aga  la'blat  tclumgwedit,  Iqadvulqt 
ligEdpx  ; tcbd  tclEd  mcgidixt.” 


Aga  kxwo^pt  klada 
aAta.  Widia  dadixwa 
ofagiuladla.  OAct  aga 


gagidix  alakkkt.  GagidiGd  widia 
gatcoAwa  iJma^n  Liman.  W idia 

o 

qlAp  Igidixdix  itqdi'ba  itcadmjtp’ 


' AnE'nixla  stands  for  anu'mqta. 
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“\ou  will  just  carry  me  on  your  backs  so  that  my 
head  is  downward,  in  order  that  the  blood  may  slowly  go 
down  to  the  ground.  If  my  head  is  turned  upwards,  my 
mouth  will  perhaps  become  filled  with  blood,  (so  that)  I 
shall  die.  It  is  good  that  my  head  be  down  ; (so)  I shall 
not  die.”  One  of  the  women  straightway  took  him  on  her 
back ; the  youngest  one  carried  him  first ; she  carried  him 
with  his  head  turned  down.  She  went  along  with  him. 
And  then  straightway  he  put  his  hands  between  her  legs. 
Immediately  he  stuck  his  hands  into  her  private  parts 
and  fingered  them.  She  thought:  “Oh!  the  old  man  is 

bad ; the  old  man  did  not  do  good  to  me.”  So  then  she 
threw  him  down  on  the  ground.  Then  he  spat  blood 
when  she  had  thrown  him  down.  One  of  the  older  sisters 

spoke,  and  said  to  her;  “It  is  not  good  that  you  have 
hurt  the  old  man.” 

And  then  one  of  the  women  again  took  him  on  her 
back.  She  went  along  with  him.  Straightway  again,  as 
before,  he  treated  her ; again  he  put  his  hands  fnto  her 
private  parts.  She  did  not  carry  him  long ; she  also 
threw  him  down.  Again  one  (of  the  sisters)  said  to  her: 
It  is  not  good  that  you  have  thrown  him  down ; you 
have  hurt  the  old  man.  Look  at  him;  again  blood  is 
flowing  out  of  his  mouth,  he  is  coughing.”  And  then  she 
also  put  him  on  her  back;  now  she  was  the  third  to  carry 
him.  To  her  also  he  did  as  before ; he  fingered  her  pri- 
vate parts.  She  did  not  carry  him  long,  but  threw  him 
down  also.  . And  then  again  one  of  the  women  said  to 
them:  “Oh!  you  have  not  treated  the  old  man  well. 

Now  he  IS  continually  spitting  out  much  blood,  the  blood 
IS  flowing  out  of  his  mouth ; you  have  hurt  him  badly.”  - 

And  then  the  fourth  woman  took  him  on  her  back. 
That  woman  also  went  along  with  him.  He  treated  her 
also  as  before,  fingering  her  private  parts.  She  also  threw 


axi'mat.  Gakti/lxam  ak!u"na  a^exat  ag-a  saq^  axoqi/nk, 
a^xka  wala^lxt : “OE^iiEgiska  mcgi^uxt  iqle'yoqt  idia'ge- 

wam!  si^klElutk,  ikia'wulqt  leg]-:'  Ipx ; aga  qloa^p  ag’ 
ayu'mqta.  OE^nEgi  qxfdau  Emcgi'uxt  iqle'yoqt?”  La"-itc- 
5 kaba  gatkkm  Hawklike:  “Qxi'dau  na^ya  itenu'x  iqie'yoqt.” 

A^exat  wkt!a  da^uxwa  na^kim : “Lima^n  Liman  itenu'x.” 

• • 

GalxEdxamx:  “Ag’  adEma  a'xtiax  alaxElqla^xid’  alEma; 

qEdiEgi  alaxluxwa^-ida  yakla^mEla  iqle'yoqt  queti'axa.” 


Aga  klada  gagkux  wktia  aklE^n’  a^-ixat  aJagwE'nEma ; 

10  aga  gagkuk^d.  Aga  wktia  da'ukwa  gatcu'xa.  Aga  qloa'p 
itq^e'ba ; aga  gagiula'da  kxwo'ba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  itca'mxt- 
pa  aga  gaqxo'gwiga  idEdxam  atgigidalama  ayugwida-ida ; 
gaqxo'gwigax  itslfnonks^  qxfdauEmax  widxpama  itqcxHa"- 
uwukc  idagadlEx  idaxitcE'mElit ; alugwadalam’  adEina  epak. 


15  Galbkim  idiage'wam  iskludEyE : “Aga  tia'ya  mcgaxb- 

ma.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaqaxbma ; galuxwida-it  idEdxam  da"- 
iteka  atgigidalama.  Galbkim  idiaxidalit  “Na"qe  pu 
anugwida-ida  na'-ima  nadka.  Daba'  dan  mcgiaxala'dagw’ 
a-ila'-u  qxa'datc’  itiu'ktix  anugwida-ida.”  Aga  kxwo'pt 
20  gaqigEdga  ilqloa'dit ; a-ila"-u  gaqxi^doxix.  Aga  kxwo'ba 
gayagu'mla-it,  agatctudxam : “ Cma'nix  edvi  anhxa'  ilx- 

kcE^n  ca'xEl,  aga  kxwo^pt  amckladama.” 


Aga  gatetuAkam  idladamax  aga  galugwadalamtck.  Aga 
kxwb^pt  gayugwida-it  *,  a-inla^k  gateto'x  itka'qwit.  Aga 
25  kxwb'pt  gatciGga'mit  iakladxdxq  gatcu'etga.  Galaglibma  : 


^ Its'.i'nonks  stands  for  it-ts!i'nonks. 

2 Idiaxi'lalit  (cf.  -gila-it,  “to  doctor”)  denotes  properly  “medicine-man”  m 
his  capacity  of  “doctor,”  of  dispeller  of  disease;  idiage'wam  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  “shaman”  in  its  wider  sense  of  one  who  can  inflict  harm  on  others  by  his  con- 
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him  down.  Behold,  now  they  were  approaching  to  where 
the  girl  was  lying  sick  in  the  house.  Now  another  one 
of  the  women,  the  oldest  of  all,  — she  was  their  oldest 
sister,  — said  to  them:  “How  you  have  treated  the  old 

medicine-man ! Look,  blood  is  flowing  out  of  his  mouth  ; 
now  he  is  close  to  dying.  Why  have  you  done  thus  to 
the  old  man?”  The  four  women  said  among  themselves: 
“Thus  has  the  old  man  done  to  me  myself.”  One  again 
said  in  like  manner:  “He  fingered  my  private  parts.” 

7"hey  said  to  one  another:  “Now  she  too  will  find  out; 

she  will  think  that  the  old  man  is  bad,  after  all.” 

Now  also  the  other  one,  the  fifth,  took  him  on  her  back 
and  went  along  with  him.  Her  also  he  treated  as  before. 

Now  the  house  was  near  by,  and  there  she  threw  him 

down.  And  then  people  were  gotten  where  the  woman 
lay  sick  who  should  sing  for  him,  while  he  was  to  treat  (her) ; 
they  obtained  animals  of  such^  kind  from  the  land,  large 
deer  who  could  make  much  noise ; they  were  to  sing 
out  loud. 

Coyote,  the  medicine-man,  said:  “Now  lay  her  down 

carefully.”  And  then  they  laid  her  down  ; the  people  who 
were  to  sing  for  him  seated  themselves.  The  medicine- 
man said:  “I  alone  would  not  treat  her.  Put  somethino- 

around  her  here  to  hide  her  from  vieWj  so  that  I may 

treat  her  well.”  And  then  they  took  rushes  and  put 
them  over  her  to  hide  her  from  view.  Now  there  he 
sat  by  her,  and  said  to  them  : “ If  I turn  my  hand  up, 

then  you  shall  sing.” 

Then  he  took  up  the  song,  and  they  started  in  singing. 
And  then  he  treated  (her) ; he  spread  apart  her  legs.  He 
stuck  his  penis  into  her  and  copulated  with  her.  She 

trol  of  spiiits.  Not  oveiy  idinxi  lalit  or  ^^doctor^’  was  siicli  a ^^shainan”  or  ^taiiia- 
noas,”  though  ari  idiage'wam  could  generally  cure  disease.  In  the  text  the  two 
words  are  used  interchangeably  for  “dispeller  of  disease.” 

3 Accompanied  by  a gesture  in  the  recital. 
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“Lgna^2ctglEl  itqle^yoqt.”  Ca^xid  gatdu'x  lia^kcKn ; gatc- 

hidxam : ‘‘AgE  mcuda^2gwaltck,  cpak  mckladEintck.” 

• » 

Aga  kxwo'pt  cpak  galugwadalEmtck  adalalala.  GacxEl- 
ga'xit  ick!adx‘ix*.  laka^xta  quctkaxa  ya^xta  yakladx'ix’ 
Lqlo^p  galgidix  aqE^nEkc  E^nEgi  •,  gayadkapq  cftlix  ya'xtau, 
qxfdau  gatcu^ctgax.  Gacxgla^qtkax,  gacxElga'xitx. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  xwod  gatciaxu^xax.  Na'wit  t!a^ya  galaxu^- 

xwax.  GagugEmtcxikqax  wa^kaq : “OE^nEgi  aga  mki"- 

* * 

xax?  Aga  tci  mt!u"kti  imxu'x?”  — “Aga  nt!u"kti  inxu'x 
k!ma'  dnux  itgrukctk  itqle'yoqt.”  — “Qxotk’  a'-u,  ga'n  a-ic 
fmxux;  aga  t!"aya  itgmu'x  itqle'yoqt.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  ga- 
qiudxam  iq!e"yoqt : “Aga  madka  amkgikal  iga'xux.”  Ga- 

Ikkim:  “Na'qi  tqle'x  nluxt  Iqagidak.  Qxa'daga  ngucgk- 

wal;  na'qi  Iqagidak  kla'xc.”  Aga  gayu'pa;  galilglo'qlq. 


Coyote  and  the  Mouthless  Man. 

Widlax  galidwilxt  wkmat  iskiudEyE.  GatctgEdkEl  dgoa^- 
klx  qucti'axa  ilkada  ilaxnfm  madnix.  GatdgEdkEl  lEp 
gadxux  ikcqo'ba.  GalktE^ck;  gkgad  ix‘t  ina'gun,  dkgad 
ix*t  ina'gun  ita'kcEn  ligEdgat ; gatgikxa"-im’  aknfmba 
ina'gun.  Kxwopt  tk!f  gatdu^x ; gatc^gEdkEl  galkloql’ 
alakcE^n  Eiip:gi,  Igioqtedal  aknfmba.  Galixlu^xwa-it : “Le^- 

pEt  alxikxwa  anigrdga'ya  anilxikxtga  ixt  iladiagun ; gwa'- 
nixtc!a  qE'nEg’  akxikxwa.” 


Le^P  galxo^x.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gayukiwi  xa  ilaxni 
GatcigEdga  ixt  ila'nagun.  Gayikya,  gatcidikl  iiadiagiin, 
cratcidipciit  it!(Vxwatckpa.  Aga  kxwApt  yaxta  kxwo  ba 


called  out:  “The  old  one  is  copulating  with  me.”  He 

put  up  his  hand  and  said  to  them  : “Now  go  ahead, 
sing  hard.”  And  then  hard  they  sang  and  sang.  The 
two  (parts  of  the)  penis  stuck  together.  Truly,  that  was 
the  same  penis  which  they  had  cut  off  with  the  stone 
knife ; that  (Coyote)  penetrated  her  halfways,  thus  he 
copulated  with  her.  The  two  (parts  of  the)  penis  recog- 
nized each  other,  they  stuck  together. 

And  then  he  pulled  it  out  of  her.  Straightway  she 
became  well.  Her  mother  asked  her:  “How  are  you 

feeling  now?  Have  you  now  become  well?”  — “Now  I 
have  become  well,  but  the  old  one  has  copulated  with 
me.”  — “Well,  never  mind,  just  keep  quiet;  now  the  old 
one  has  done  well  to  you.”  And  then  the  old  man  was 
told:  “Now  she  has  become  your  wife.”  He  said:  “I 

do  not  want  a woman.  I am  walkinof  about  without 

o 

particular  purpose-,  I desire  no  woman.”  Then  he  went 
out  of  the  house  he  left  them. 

Coyote  and  the  Mouthless  Man. 

Again  Coyote  travelled  up  the  river.  In  the  water  he 
saw  the  canoe  of  a certain  person,  as  it  turned  out,  a man. 
He  saw  how  (the  man)  dived  into  the  water.  He  came 
up  out  of  the  water,  his  hands  holding  one  sturgeon  on 
that  side  and  one  sturgeon  on  this  he  put  the  sturgeons 
down  in  the  canoe.  Then  (Coyote)  looked  on  and  saw 
him  count  them  with  his  finger,  pointing  about  in  the 
canoe.  He  thought:  “When  he  dives,  I shall  take  hold 

of  and  steal  from  him  one  of  his  sturgeons  let  us  see 
what  he’ll  do.” 

The  person  dived  under  water.  And  then  (Coyote) 
swam  towards  his  canoe.  He  seized  one  of  his  sturo-eons. 
He  went  and  took  the  person’s  sturgeon  with  him,  and 
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gayula^-itx ; gali'xpsut.  Aga  kxw<Vpt  galkta'ptck  itaxnJ'm- 
ba ; 2falklakxa'-ima  aknfmba  itabia<£iin  I'xt  wi^tla  fxt.  Aya 

JO  O * * ^ 

kxwo^pt  gatkkVcjla  ; wi^tla  galklokjla.  Bk2t  galkhVcil  •,  i'xt 
alaxni'mba. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  galku'qti  ala'kcEn,  ia'niwat  ca'xlix,  mank 
gi'gwal,  wi'tla  mank  tlu'gigwal,  anix  mank  tiu'gigwal  wi'lx- 
pa.  Kxwo'ba  galgiu'qti  yu'xtpa.  Pi'2t  kxwo'b’  ala'kcEn. 
Ki'nua  kE'la^-ix,  wi'tia  kxwo'b’  ala'kcEn  ; ki'nua  qxa'damt, 
kxwb'b’  ata'kcEii  iaxka'ba  isklu'lEyE.  Kxwo'b’  ala'kcEii, 
kxwb'ba  sa'iba  gatu'ya  yaxka'ba.  Na'2wit  gakgo'qvvam. 
Na'2wit  qlwo'bixix  gabgo'qwom. 


Gatki'luqti'lalumx  *,  galixtcklwa^nanumx ; tia'ya  galksi- 
kllu'tkax.  Kwo'dau  ya'xtiax  tk!i'  gatdu'x  ilgoadilx ; 
Ixlu'idEt  dgoadilx.  Oucti'axa  kla'ya  ita'k^'cxat;  ia'ima  ila'- 
gEtc  kwo'dau  ilsta'xus  ila'mLloxwe.  Wa'wa  galgi'iix 
itagE'tcpa  k'mE  na'qxi  gatdxtcmo'q ; aic  ki'gwal  dagE'tcpa  : 
“DEn  dEn  dEn  dEn.”  Oucti'axa  Igiu'mda  ya'xtau  qe'dau. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  qe'dau  galgiu'lxam  ila'gEtc  E'nEgi : “Naqx’ 

itlu'kti  ma'ika  qe'dau  Igiuxu'lal  itgoadilx  ; xa'b  iHuxt  ila- 
go'mEnik  “K!ma  tqldx  aga  Igi'uxt  Iga  ina'gun  da'uJax 
ilka'la  ; algEnuwa'gwa  ^ga.”  Qddau  nixki'xwa-it  isklu'lEyE. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  galu'ya  wi'tlax  alaxni'miamt.  GalixElkidx 
gaki'yapEt ; itkla'lamat  gatdu'mitcki ; watudpa  gatdxla'* 
max.  Aga  kxwo'pt  saq''  gakxti'lx.  Gatd'uxc  ina'gim ; 
Iqlu'p  tqlu'p  gatci'uxax  ; tia'ya  tla'ya  gatdu'x  ilkla'lamat. 
Ina'gun  gatcikxwa'tkix,  gatciii'qxopk  •,  sa'2q^  gayu'kst. 
Aga  kxwb'pt  da'g  gatd'ux,  gatd'xtkiwa.  Aga  kxwo'pt 


hid  it  in  the  bushes.  And  then  that  (Coyote)  seated  him- 
self there  and  hid.  Then  the  person  came  up  out  of  the 
water  into  his  canoe;  he  put  his  sturgeons  down  in  the 
canoe,  again  one  and  one.  And  then  he  counted  them; 
again  he  counted  them.  Quite  silently  he  counted  them  ; 
there  was  (only)  one  sturgeon  in  his  canoe. 

And  then  he  pointed  his  finger  out,  first  up  high,  (then) 
a little  lower,  again  a little  lower  still,  finally  a little  lower 
still  on  the  ground.  There  he  pointed,  where  (Coyote) 
was  sitting.  Quite  silently  (he  held)  his  finger  there. 
(Coyote)  tried  (to  move)  to  one  side,  there  again  was  his 
finger.  No  matter  which  way  (he  moved),  there  was  his 
finger  (pointing)  at  him.  Coyote.  Where  his  finger  was 
(pointed  to),  there  he  went  straight  up  to  him.  Straight- 
way he  went  to  meet  him ; straightway  he  came  quite 
close  to  him. 

He  kept  pointing  at  him ; (Coyote)  kept  dodging  from 
side  to  side;  the  person  kept  him  well  in  eye.  And  he 
also  looked  at  the  person  ; the  person  was  strange  in  ap- 
pearance. As  it  turned  out,  he  had  no  mouth ; he  had 
only  a nose  and  eyes  and  ears.  He  spoke  to  (Coyote) 
with  his  nose,  but  he  did  not  hear  him  ; just  deep  down 
in  his  nose  (could  be  heard):  “Deu  dEn  dEn  dEn.”  In  fact 
he  was  scolding  that  (Coyote)  in  this  way.  Thus  he  said 
to  him  with  his  nose:  “You  are  not  good.”  Thus  the 

person  kept  telling  him;  his  heart  was  dark  within  him. 
“But  perhaps  now  this  man  desires  the  sturgeon  ; perhaps 
he  is  g'oing  to  kill  me.”  Thus  thought  Coyote. 

And  then  the  person  went  back  to  his  canoe.  (Coyote) 
made  a fire  when  he  had  gone.  He  gathered  some  stones 
and  heated  them  in  the  fire.  And  then  they  all  became 
heated  up.  He  cut  the  sturgeon  in  two,  cut  it  all  up, 
and  carefully  made  ready  the  stones.  He  laid  the  stur- 
geon out  on  the  stones  and  steamed  it ; it  was  entirely 
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wi^tla  galigli/ya  yaka'xt’  ika^la  cla^n  ia^kcxat ; galigokpvam 
ixlxi'/lEmax  isklu^EyE. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcigE^lga  ya'xta  yukst  itlu^kt’  ina^gun. 
Kwopt  nixlikxwa-it  isklu^EyE:  “Oxa^tkkax’  atciu'xwa.” 

Gatsikllu^tk ; gatcigE^lgax  yaxk’  itlu^kti ; a^-ic  xwi^xwi  ga- 

tciikxox  inaVun ; kxwopt  gatciulaMax.  Aga  kxwo^pt 

* • 

iskliklEyE : “Na^x’  itlu^ktix”  galixlu^xwa-it.  Gatciugwa^- 

IsmamEx  ina^gun ; baqba^q  gatci^ux  dama^la.  Aga  ixlu- 
xwa'nit  iskliblEyE:  “OE^nEgi  atciu^xwa?”  Klu^na  fxt  gat- 

cigEdga ; wi^tla  da\ikwa  gatcbuxox. 


Galiglu^ya  •,  bwi  iVi  gatcbux.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galixlu^- 
xwa-it : “Lkibn  qE^ngi  aniibxwa  ia^kcxat  anilibxa.”  Oana^n 

gatcigEdga  iqtadx ; capca^p  gatci^ux  a^nat ; gali^xox  alqi- 
dbw’  aqle'weqe  itcaklbsik  Aga  kxwo'pt  galiglu'ya  •,  qana'n 
tcigEdgat  iqtadx ; Vwl  bwi  gatcbux.  Kxbnua  galixtcklwa^- 
nanEmtck.  Aga  gatcikxa'-imax  iak^^cxa'tpa ; xwi'ct  ga- 
tcbux;  wa^x  gadxiix  liagaVulqt ; galiqlu'tk  : “Haq  haq.”" 

Gatciudxam  : “ Mxa^tcktcam  wimalia^mt.”  Galikta^ptckpEt 

p!ada  igi'xox ; aga  waVa  gatcbux. 


Gaqbulxam  iskliblEyE  : “Na'qxe  Ika  yaga'il  imiibqxopk 

ina'gun.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  galbkim  iskiiblEyE : “Hi  iniEnoa'q^ 
pu  ; tq!e^x  mitxt  ina^gun  ; imbnEkiix  ina^gun.”  Aga  gado- 
xwfk^litck  idEdxam : “Ikada  yak'^'cxa't  iqidux.”  Ouct 

ka^nauwe  idEdxam  iaka\ixtau  fxt  widxam  da^n  ida^k^^cxat. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gatxi"gElukl  •,  itgakcxa'tkc  gatcta'wix  saq^^ 
idEixam  iaka'xtau  fxt  widxam.  GatciifpqEna  wilx  iaka'x- 
taii : “ Nimicxa'ya.”  ^ Gaqiiflxam  : “Agagidak  aqa'niE- 


• That  is,  the  mouthless  man.  Whispered. 

ImEnoa'q  is  for  imnu'waq. 

4 Nimicxa'ya  was  a village  of  the  Cascades  Indians  (Wala'la)  situated  on  the 


done.  And  then  he  removed  it  and  laid  it  down.  Ihen 
that  same  man  who  had  no  mouth  went  back  to  him ; 
he  met  Coyote  as  he  was  eating. 

And  then  he^  took  hold  of  that  good  well-done  stur- 
geon. Then  thought  Coyote:  “Wonder  what  hell  do 

with  it!”  He  looked  at  him;^  he  took  the  good  (stur- 
geon). He  just  sniffed  at  the  sturgeon,  then  threw  it  away. 
And  then  Coyote  thought:  “It  is  not  well.”  He  went 

and  brought  the  sturgeon  back  and  brushed  it  clean. 
Now  Coyote  is  thinking:  “What  is  he  going  to  do  with 

it?”  Once  again  he^  took  hold  of  it  and  did  with  it  again 
as  before. 

He  went  up  to  him  and  looked  at  him  closely.  And 
then  he  thoimht : “I  don’t  know  what  I shall  do  to  make 

him  a mouth.”  Secretly  he  took  a flint  and  chipped  it  on  one 
side ; it  became  just  like  a sharp  knife.  And  then  he  went  up 
to  him  with  the  flint  secretly  in  hand  and  looked  at  him 
closely.  In  vain  the  man  tried  to  dodge  from  side  to 
side.  Now  he  put  the  flint  down  over  his  mouth.  He 
sliced  it  open,  and  his  blood  flowed  out.  He  breathed: 
“Ha4  ha4.”'^  He  said  to  him:  “Go  to  the  river  and  wash 

yourself.”  When  he  had  come  up  out  of  the  water,  he 
stopped  and  spoke  to  Coyote. 

Coyote  was  spoken  to  (thus):  “You  do  not  seem  to 

have  steamed  a large  sturgeon.”  And  then  Coyote  said : 
“Well,  you  would  have  killed  me;  you  wanted  the  stur- 
geon for  yourself.  You  got  after  me  for  the  sturgeon.” 
Now  the  people  told  one  another : “There  is  a man 

whose  mouth  has  been  made  for  him.”  In  truths  all  the 
people  of  that  same  one  village  were  without  mouths. 
And  then  they  betook  themselves  to  him.  He  made 

Washington  side  of  the  Columbia,  about  half  a mile  below  a high  rock  (IklaHamat) 
now  known  as  “Castle  Rock.”  To  make  amends  for  their  former  mouthlessness, 
the  people  of  Nimicxa'ya  are  (or  were)  said  to  possess  particularly  large  mouths. 
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locla.”  Gali'kim : “Kla'ya!  na'(|i 

lak ; na^qi  anlgE^lgaya.” 


tqle^x  Knlu^xt  pu  ilcpigi'- 


Coyote  and  the  Pregnant  Woman. 

• I 

Wi^t!a  gayu^ya  isklu^lsyE ; galHwilxt  wi^mal.  Galigu'- 
qxom  ika1a  idia'pc  k!aki  uxwe'xt;  idia'qxwit  deduxt  pad 
itkla^munak.  Sixmkntk^} ; iaqla^qctaq  E^nEgi  yutxulkt ; 
“Ana^2”  cixElgedxEnilx.  Galigikqwom  ikada  yaka^xta. 
“OEdiEgi  mki^ax?”  — “Na^qe  qxada^ga  qxkdau  Enkfxax. 
Axgikad  qloa^p  aktgEdgaya  dkla^ckac.  Kxwo^ba  qxeMau 
itkla^miinak  fnti.” 


GatcigEdga ; dakda'k  gatcidix.  T!aya^  gatctibx  idia- 
k!a"munak;  gatccibgmatk  itpknalx  E^nEgi.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatciogomtcxu'ga : “Oaxpo'  moxt?”  — “la'xiba  noxt,” 

galkkim  ikada.  “Atxibya,”  galkkim  iskludsyE,  “ma^niwat 
Emka  naik’  a^ga  andikctxwa  da^uda  itkla^munak.”  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gatciiidxam : “Qxfdau  pu  amdu'xwa,  sfiiEklitk, 

cma^nix  itkla^munak  amu^ya.” 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gadixlu^ctxEmit  iaqla^qctaq ; xod  gadi^x- 
lux  iskludEyE.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gactu^ya  idia^q^diamt  ikada ; 
gactu^yam  itq^dkba.  Gatctibctxuit  cpa"k.  “Daqwa'u  qe'- 
dau  mkada  pu  amdibxwa  itkla^munak.  Amductxumbda 
cpa^k  qe^dau  pu  daqwa^u.”  Gactu^pq ; gatca^gElkEl  aga- 
gidak ; p!ada  itcadq,  la^-ima  Ika'kcEu  atk!idk!iqux. 


Twi  Vwi  gatcu^xwax  IkakcEdiba ; qucti^axa  alkad  agakcE'n 


• For  similar  cases  in  Pacific  coast  mythology  of  men  walking  upside  down, 


25 


mouths  for  all  the  people  of  that  same  one  village.  He 
called  that  same  land  Nimicxa^ya.  They  said  to  him : 
“We  will  give  you  a woman.”  He  said;  “No!  I should 
not  care  for  a woman;  I’ll  not  take  one.” 

Coyote  and  the  Pregnant  Wo7nan. 

% 

Coyote  again  went  on  and  travelled  up  the  river.  He 
met  a man  whose  feet  were  tied  together,  and  whose  legs 
were  full  of  pieces  of  wood.  He  was  turning  somersaults 
and  standing  on  his  head,  ^ and  he  kept  crying:  “Alas!” 

(Coyote)  met  this  same  man  (and  said) : “What  are  you 

doing?”  — “Not  of  my  own  accord  am  I doing  thus.  My 
wife  is  soon  to  beget  a child ; therefore  have  I thus  come 
for  wood.” 

(Coyote)  took  hold  of  him  and  disentangled  him.  He 
put  the  pieces  of  wood  in  order,  and  tied  them  together 
with  a hazel-bush  rope.  And  then  he  asked  him  : “Where 

do  you  live?”  — “Yonder  I dwell,”  said  the  man.  “Let 
us  go,”  said  Coyote;  “go  first  while  I carry  these  pieces 
of  wood  on  my  shoulders.”  And  then  he  said  to  him : 
“Thus  you  should  handle  it  — look  at  me  — whenever 
you  go  for  wood.” 

And  then  he  packed  it  on  his  head;  Coyote  put  it 
around  on  himself.  Then  they  two  went  towards  the 
man’s  house,  and  arrived  at  the  house.  He  had  packed 
the  wood  good  and  strong.  “Moving  along  in  this  way, 
man,  should  you  handle  the  wood.  You  should  pack  it 
good  and  strong,  moving  along  thus.”  They  entered  the 
house.  He  saw  the  woman ; her  body  was  sound,  only 
she  had  one  of  her  hands  covered  up. 

He  examined  her  hand  carefully;  it  turned  out  that  a 


cf.  Farrand’s  Traditions  of  the  Quinault  Indians,  p.  85. 
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axklE^skax  wakxa'ts  itcaklaits.  Datk!u"b  da'luxt  t^axc- 
xwcVlal.  EVi  gatcikxwax ; dalk!w6"p  gatco'xwax;  xwod  ga- 
tcaxo'xwax  wakxa'ts.  “Kla^ya!”  gatciudxam,  “ na'qe  ([e'dau 
agaVan ; ida'xleu  wakxa'ts  da^ua  nigalga'xit.  Qe'dau 
kida'-ix  pu  amu^xwa,  aga'wan  amalo'xwa.  Sf  nEklitk  anu'ct- 
ga.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  agaVan  galaxadux  ilk!a"ckac  itca- 
wa^nba.  Kxwopt  gaklikxtum.  “QeMau  pu  amlu^xwa 
ilqagklak.  A^kcta  da^-ula  ilkla'ckac  madka  ilmi^xan  ilxo'x. 
OeMau  pu  aruEcxikxa  da\iya  i^xt  wflxam.” 


Coyote  makes  a Fish- Trap. 


Aga  gayu^ya  iskludsyE.  NaVit  gayu'ya ; gatco^guik?:! 
idda^uwan  iltcqo^ba.  Kxwo^pt  galixlu^xwa-it : “QE^ngi 

andu^xwa?”  Aga  kxwo^pt  galix  lu^xwa-it : “Anu^xw’  ala^- 
lax.”  Gatcu^guikEl  itk!a\iwan  itksubna^iut.  Gatcu^x  ada- 
lax.  Aga  kxwo^pt  k!a^u  gatcu^x  aladax,  k!a^u  gatca'- 
iluxix*.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatssikbEua  naVid  datca^xa-i  ala'- 
laxpa. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcudxam  aladax  iskludEyE : “Cmadii 

pad  amxu^xwa  aladax,  cma^ni  pad  itk!a^uan  imi'k'^cxat, 
aga  kxwo^pt  amgiduma,  nudEmst amgiduma, 

‘Aga  pa^2l  itkladiwan  aladaxpa.’”  Aga  kxwo'pt  galaglu^- 
ma  : “U^4  nudEmst  aladax  galigiduma  iskludEyE  : “U"4.” 

Aga  kxwcVpt  gayu^ya  iskludEyE,  gatcikguikEl  aga  pad. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  da'k  gatcu'x  adalax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galkkim 
iskludEyE:  “Gwa^2nEsum  qedlau  amcktodxwa ; gatctudx 

qedlau  iskludEyE.”  (Dadiya  widx  SkalxEdEmax"  iadxliu 
aVatci  SqlEddalpl.) 


* From  a rope  held  by  two  posts  slanting  toward  each  other  is  suspended  a 
basket  trap,  into  which  the  white  salmon,  in  attempting  to  jump  past,  fall  back. 

2 SkafxE'lEinax,  or  SqlE'ldalpf,  was  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Columbia,  above 
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small  thorn  was  sticking*  in  her  little  finger,  and  that  it 
had  white  pus  in  it.  He  turned  it  over  and  made  (the 
swelling)  burst,  and  pulled  the  thorn  out  from  it.  No ! 
he  said  to  him,  “not  in  this  way  is  she  to  become  preg- 
nant; this  which  has  been  sticking  in  her  is  what  people 
call  a thorn.  Thus  should  you  treat  her  from  now  on, 
and  you  will  cause  her  to  be  pregnant.  See  me  copulate 
with  her!”  And  then  she  became  pregnant  with  a child 
in  her  womb.  Then  she  gave  birth  to  it.  “In  this  way 
should  you  deal  with  a woman.  Now  this  infant  has 
become  your  own  child.  Thus  should  you  people  do  in 
this  one  village.” 


Coyote  makes  a Fish-Trap. 


Then  Coyote  went  on ; straight  on  he  went.  He  saw 
white  salmon  in'  the  water.  Then  he  thought:  “How 

shall  I catch  them?”  And  then  he  thought:  “I  shall 

make  a fish-trap.”  He  saw  the  white  salmon  jumping 
along,  and  made  a fish-trap.  And  then  he  tied  ^ the  fish- 

trap,  tied  it  on  to  the  string.  He  jumped  straightway 
right  into  the  fish-trap. 

And  then  Coyote  said  to  the  fish-trap:  “If,  fish-trap, 

you  become  filled,  if  your  mouth  becomes  filled  with  white 
salmon,  then  you  shall  cry  out,  ‘U^4,  I am  full you 
shall  cry  out,  ^Now  the  fish- trap  is  quite  full  of  white 
salmon.’”  And  then  it  cried  out:  I,  the  fish-trap, 

am  full;”  Coyote  shouted:  “U^q.”  And  then  Coyote  went 

and  saw  that  it  was  full  now.  Then  he  unloosened  the 
fish-trap.  Then  Coyote  said:  “For  all  time  shall  you 
people  catch  them  thus ; thus  did  Coyote  do.”  (The  name 
of  this  land  is  SkalxEdEmax^  or  SqlEddalpI.) 

the  Cascades,  at  the  spot  now  known  as  Cooks’  Landing,  about  half  a mile  below 
Drano.  SkalxE'lEmax  means  “eating-place,”  while  SqlE'ldalpl  denotes  “it  keeps 
tearing  out,”  the  reference  being  to  a lake  connected  with  the  river  by  a narrow  creek. 
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Coyote  spears  Fish. 


Aya  kxwo'pt  wi'tla  gayu'ya.  Gayuya^2  gayu^yain.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gali'kim:  “Aga  palala'l  inElxaAat  iltcqoak”  Gal- 

giiklxam : “Kla^ya  iltcqoak”  Aga  gatcigiGkEl  wi'mak 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'kim:  “Htcqoa'  k!a'xc  Ignuxt.”  Aga 

kxwo'pt  gakky’  agagilak  iltcqoa";  gaklutikb’  at.kwat.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gagukada.  GasixElukk  iskludEyE  gaca"xElq!iLx. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ya  iskludEyE ; gatca'gElga  atlkwat ; 
gayu^ya  , iltcqoa^ ; gatclukliba.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatclu^k^l 
itq^dia^mt  iltcqoak  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaqLu^qxumct  qana'n 
idEdxam. 


Gatcu'guikEl  itkia'uwan  ca'xw  itk'^'o'kcxot.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatci^ux  iskludEyE  itcudq.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcudxam  aq!e^- 
yoqt : “iLu^g  itadia ; aniu^xw’  itcudq.”  Aga  kxwo^pt 

gaklidut  ilqla'mucEqcEq.  Na'qxi  tq!e"x  gatdu'x.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gayikya ; gatcu^x  awoqkca  cu^xcux ; gatca^-iginxda 
itcudqpa. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gatckulEm  ik!a"uwan.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcG 
ukd  itqdia^mt.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcikiqxopk.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gayu'kst ; gayikximux  iga^pkwal ; qana'n  idEdxam  gayu^xi- 
mux»  Aga  kxwo^pt  galkkim  isk!udp:yE:  ‘‘Qddau  amcgi"- 

iixa  ikla^uan  da^uyaba  widx  idp/lxam.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  gat- 
giudxam  idE^xam : “Agfa  ag^aoidak  amaGEGa.”  Gali'kim 

iskludEyE : “Nak[xi  tqledx  Enlikxt ; naqx’  anagEdgaya 

qxwakka.” 

Coyote  eats  Dried  Salmon. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu^ya.  KxwobaG  gatcikguikEl  wi'-ixatpa 

itkiidak.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gadixEdmux.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu- 

* • 

go^ptit,  gayuGiEqt.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gadiqlEllxidiba  iciaGitc- 
ba  yaG'^cxatpa  wamLiudxiba.  Oiictkaxa  wi'npo  yadxtaii 
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Coyote  spears  Fish. 

And  then  again  he  went  on.  He  went  and  went  (until) 
he  arrived  (at  a certain  place).  And  then  he  said  : “Now 

I am  extremely  thirsty  for  water.”  They  said  to  him : 
“There  is  no  water.”  Then  he  saw  the  river,  and  said : “I 

desire  some  of  [the  water.”  And  then  a woman  went  for  the 
water.  She  dipped  down  the  bucket  and  lost  hold  of  it. 
Coyote  saw  that  she  was  crying.  And  then  Coyote  went 
and  got  hold  of  the  bucket ; he  went  to  the  water  and 
dipped  it  down.  And  then  he  took  some  water  along 
with  him  to  the  house.  Then  it  was  drunk  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  (other)  people. 

He  saw  white  salmon  with  their  mouths  agape.  And 
then  Coyote  made  a salmon-spear.  He  said  to  an  old 
woman:  “Give  me  a string;  I am  going  to  prepare  a 

salmon-spear.”  And  then  she  gave  him  some  large  beads. 
He  did  not  want  them.  So  then  he  went  and  cut  up 
some  wild-cherry  bark  in  thin  strips ; he  wound  it  around 
on  the  salmon-spear. 

And  then  he  speared  a white  salmon.  Then  he  brouo-ht 
It  to  the  house  and  steamed  it.  Then  it  was  done,  and 
they  ate  a side  of  split  fish ; they  ate  it  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  (other)  people.  And  then  Coyote  said : 
“Thus  shall  you  people  get  white  salmon  in  this  land.” 
— “Now  you  shall  get  a woman.”  Coyote  said:  “I  do 

not  want  any  woman.  Never  mind!  I’ll  not  take  her.” 

Coyote  eats  Dried  Salmon. 

And  then  he  went  on.  Over  there  he  saw  in  the  trail 
some  dried  salmon.  And  then  he  ate  it.  Then  he  fell 
asleep  and  died.  The  salmon  went  out  through  him  at  his 
nostrils,  at  his  mouth,  and  at  his  ears.  In  truth,  it  was 
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gatci'ux  isklu'lEyE.  Gatci'uwaq,  gayugo'ptit.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gatciikpgEna  wi'lx.  Gali^kini : “Aga'  da'uya 

wi'lx  alixu'xwa  ya'xliu  Itkli'lakA  Aga  gwaGnEsum  amc- 

giu'pgEna  ya'xliu  Itkli'Iak.”  Oe'dau  ya'xliu  Lmuyaqs6'q“." 

* 

The  Story  co7icerning  Coyote. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ya ; gayuya^2  ; gayi/la-it.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gasfximklna-uk^atsk  isklu^lEyE.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
isklu^EyE  gaskxtuks.  Aga  kxwo^pt  qeMau  gali'xox;  e^vi 
gali^xox  iaklalxixpa,  e^wi  tckifc  gali^xox  iaqla^qctaqba ; 
tckifc  gaqkux.  Galkkim  isklulEyE  : “Naqx’  it!u"ktix  imc- 

gno^x.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  idwo^tca  gatcuxa'bu ; na^qxi  tqle'x 
gatcto^x  pu  gaqxawiqLa^xit.  Aga  idwo^tca  nitcux6^dwa-ix. 
Aga  kxwb^pt  dakda^k  galu^xwax  idwo^tca  • itkcuqxbdami- 
daba  idwo^tca. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  ka^nauwe  can  gatxElqla^xit  qE^nEgi  nigb- 
xatx  iskludEyE.  Aga  kxwo^pt  iskludEyE  wadu  gagdux. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  nixlu^xwa-it : “Ag’  anxlxEdEma.”  Aga 

kxwo'pt  galbkta  idEdxamba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galu'gakim : 
“Iak!a"mEla-ix  nigbxatx  iskludEyE ; iakladxix  nicbxatukc.” 
Aga  kxwo'pt  wid!a  galbkta  iskludEyE.  Galixluxwa-it:  “ Ya'- 
xiba  naYqi  qxnF/lqlat ; kla'ya  quct  a'ga  aqxnElqta'xida.” 

Galbkta  wid!a  di'xt  idq'^te.  Aga  widlax  uxokladawu- 
lal;  “Aga  nicbxatukc  iskludEyE,”  duxibdidal  widlax  idEd- 


> Itkli'lak,  or  “Dried  Salmon,”  is  now  called  “White  Salmon  Landing,”  and  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  both  Chinookan  (more  particularly  “White  Salmon”)  and 
Klickitat  Indians.  Salmon  was  often  dried,  pounded,  and  preserved  in  baskets, 
for  use  in  winter,  and  to  be  traded  off  to  other  tribes  who  came  regularly  to  the 


Dalles  for  barter. 

2 Lmuyaqso'q",  or  Lmie'qsoq,  was  about  half  a mile  up  the  river  from  Itkli'lak,  and 
on  the  same  (Washington)  side  of  it.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  “Burket  Ranch.” 
It  also  was  occupied  by  “White  Salmon”  Indians  (Itkla  uanbam  idE  Ixam),  who 
spoke,  with  probably  only  slight  variations,  the  same  dialect  as  the  \\  ishram  and 
Wasco. 

3 That  is,  the  “story”  of  what  he  did,  which  would  spread  among  the  people  and 
make  Coyote  their  butt.  A curious  materialization  of  the  mere  idea  of  a narra- 
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a flea  which  Coyote  had  swallowed.  It  had  killed  him, 
(so  that)  he  fell  asleep.  And  then  he  named  the  land. 
He  said:  “Now  the  name  of  this  land  shall  be  Dried 

Salmon.^  Now  forever  shall  you  people  call  its  name 
Dried  Salmon.”  Thus  is  its  name  : Lmuyaqso^q^^^ 

The  Story  concer^iing  Coyote. 

And  then  he  went  on.  He  went  and  went  (until)  he 
seated  himself.  i\nd  then  Coyote  looked  all  around. 
Then  Coyote  sucked  himself.  Thus  he  did  : he  turned  up 
his  penis,  and  bent  down  his  head  (so  that)  he  stooped 
down.  Coyote  said:  “YoiC  have  not  done  me  good.” 

And  then  Coyote  locked  up  the  story  (of  his  obscene 
act) ; he  did  not  wish  that  people  should  find  out  about  it. 
So  he  headed  the  story  off.  But  then  the  story  loosened 
itself*,  they‘d  caused  it  to  break  out  (from  its  prison). 

And  then  everybody  found  out  what  Coyote  had  done 
to  himself.  Now  Coyote  became  hungry.  Then  he 
thought:  “Now  I shall  eat.”  And  then  he  went  among 
the  people.  But  they  said : “ Coyote  has  acted  badly ; 

he  has  sucked  his  own  penis.”  And  then  Coyote  went 
on  again.  He  thought:  “Yonder  I am  not  known*,  truly 

now  they  shall  not  find  out  about  me.” 

He  went  on  (until  he  came)  to  another  house.  But 
again  the  people  were  laughing  among  themselves ; “Now 

tive  or  report  into  an  entity  independent  of  the  narrator  is  here  exemplified,  simi- 
larly to  the  common  conception  of  a name  as  a thing  existing  independently  of 
its  bearer. 

The  text  is  obscure.  It  is  said  that  Coyote  requested  all  things  present  not 
to  carry  off  the  “story,”  but  forgot  about  the  clouds  (itka'),  just  then  sailing  above 
the  spot.  Not  bound  by  a promise,  they  tore  out  the  “story”  from  its  fastness 
and  conveyed  it  to  the  people.  Thus  was  explained  how  all  had  heard  of  Coyote’s 
obscenity,  though  no  one  had  witnessed  it,  and  though  he  himself  did  not  tell  any  one 
of  it.  North  of  the  Columbia  and  opposite  Mosier  may  still  be  seen  a long,  high 
mountain  called  Idwo'tca  or  “Story,”  in  which  Coyote  attempted  to  lock  up  the 
“story.”  Its  clefts  are  due  to  the  sudden  force  with  which  the  “story”  broke  out. 
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xam.  Ag-a  kxwcVpt  nixlu^xwa-it : “Ou^ct  a^a  qxni-/lqlat.” 

Aga  kxwcYpt  gayu^ya.  Aga  wi^tla  gayu'pqa  lu'xt  ilq!e^- 
yoqt.  Gali'llupq;  gatclgE'lkid  ilgoadilx  palala^-i  lakl'^a'iyukc. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gali'kim  : “Wadu  gnuxt.”  Aga  kxwo^pt 

gatgiudxam  Igoadilx : “Kla^ya  itlxlEm.  Dauya  naik’ 

idclq  da^uya  mktqxEmit  iakla^mEla  idclq.”  Aga  kxwo^pt 
gagidqwim  da^uya  itcadq,  iqimfba  gagidut.  Gagiudxam  : 
“K!aya  itlxlE^m.  Dadiya  nadka  yakla^mEla  idclq  ayamEl- 
guEdna.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  gagidquim.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galixE^- 
lEmux.  Na^qxi  sadba  galixEdEmux  •,  na^qxi  lu'qx  gatcbux. 
Gatciudada.  Aga  kxwo^pt  tslibnus  gali^xox,  Aga  kxwo^pt 
galixu^tk  iagbtcxutpa,  k!a^u  gatcidik^d.  Aga  kxwo^pt  ts!i/- 
nus  gatcbukl.  Gayu^pa.  Gayu^ya. 


Gayuya^2  ; gayibyam.  Galilla^klwatck.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
ofali^kim  : “ Mcadmadikc  mcxlxEdEmax  : aga  nadtla  tsludius 

amcgingludka ; lu^qx  adEm’  alinxEdEmuxuma  nadtla.” 
Aga  kxwo^pt  gayu^ya  itkladamat;  daLxopLxo^p  gatctu^x 
iskludEyE.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galbkim : “ Mcadmadikc  mcxl- 

XEdEmEX.” 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gayuda-it,  gadilmibya.  Aga  kxwo^pt 

* • 

e^wi  gadixox ; iagedcxut  gatcigEdga.  Da^k  xwod  gatci^ux. 
Oucti'axa  na'mEn  ixt  igu^nat  kxwo^ba  yagidcxutpa  yuxwa'xt. 
Gatcixbma ; na^mEn  igu^nat  da"k  gatcbux.  Na^niEn  iklun’ 
bgunat  yibxwaxt;  aga  kxwo^pt  gatcixidna.  GalixlxE^- 
lEmtck ; galixEdEmux  saq^^  Gatciudxum  sa"q^^  iagidcxut ; 
ayadaxit  gala-ixF/lEmux. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gayuda-it;  sa^q^  gatctudxum  iaGitcxut. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  nixludxwa-it : “Widlax  anibya;  qucti'axa  igib- 

nad  ya'xtau  ignEdqxwim.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ya.  NaVit 
kxwo'ba  gayibyam.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayibpqa  gagilqxidnba ; 
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Coyote  has  sucked  his  own  penis,”  again  the  people  were 
saying  to  one  another.  And  then  he  thought:  “Truly 

now  I am  found  out.”  So  then  he  went  on.  Then  again 
he  entered  a house  (where)  an  old  person  was  dwelling. 
He  went  in  to  this  one  and  saw  that  the  person  had  sores 
all  over. 

And  then  he  said:  “I  am  hungry.”  Then  the  person 

said  to  him:  “I  have  no  food.  I have  this  flesh  of  mine 

which  you  see,  my  ugly  flesh.”  And  then  she  gave  him 
to  eat  of  this  flesh  of  hers,  she  gave  it  to  him  in  a plate. 
She  said  to  him:  “I  have  no  food.  This  bad  flesh  of 

mine  I shall  give  you  to  eat.”  So  then  she  gave  him  it 
to  eat.  Then  he  ate,  (but)  did  not  eat  in  real  truth  ; he 
did  not  swallow  it.  He  let  it  fall  down  (until)  there  was 
a little  left  of  it.  And  then  he  put  it  into  his  quiver 
and  tied  and  took  it  with  him.  He  took  a little  of  the 
(sores)  with  him.  He  went  out  of  the  house  and  went  on. 

He  went  and  went  (until)  he  came  to  (some  people). 
He  got  scent  of  something  to  eat.  And  then  he  said : 
“You  are  eating  alone,  but  you  will  save  a little  for  me 
also ; I too  will  swallow  and  eat  some.”  And  then  he 
went  for  some  stones ; Coyote  bored  them  through  with 
holes.  He  said:  “You  are  eating  alone.” 

And  then  he  sat  down,  he  was  tired  out.  Then  he 
turned  and  got  hold  of  his  quiver.  He  untied  it  and 
pulled  out  (what  was  inside).  Behold,  there  in  his  quiver 
was  one  entire  salmon.  He  put  it  down  ; he  had  taken 
out  an  entire  salmon.  There  was  another  entire  salmon 
inside,  and  he  put  that  down.  He  started  in  eating^,  and 
ate  it  all.  He  ate  up  his  whole  quiver,  ate  his  bow. 

And  then  he  sat  down  ; he  had  eaten  them  all  up,  (in- 
cluding) his  quiver.  Then  he  thought : “ I shall  go  back  -, 

truly  it  was  a salmon  which  she  had  given  me  to  eat.” 
So  then  he  went.  Straightway  he  arrived  there.  And 

3 — PUHL.  AMER.  ETHN.  SOC.  VOL.  II. 
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wi'tla  kxwcVba  gayikya.  Kxwopt  gagiiklxam : “Kla^ya 

cIkii  ayamEluMa  itlxlK^m.  A^a  da"b’  igidi'mam  iskludKyK. 
Inidqxwim*,  saq^^  itckulada  nadka  iddq.  Nad^xi  tq!dx 
itckux  •,  itcidilada  sa^q^  naik’  iddq.  Aga  k!a'ya  dan 
ayamElgwkma.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  iskliklEyE  gatcu'mila  aq!d- 
yoqt  na^qxiba  gagidqxwim.  Aga  kxwb^pt  ik!ma"kan  ga- 
td^ux  iskludEyE.  Aga  kxwcVpt  wid!a  gayikya  iskludEyE. 
Gayu^yam. 


Coyote  and  Attatta'lia} 

Kxwb^pt  aga  galixEdtcmaq  iskludEyE  At!at!adia  ikadixaii 
idEdxam  luxlikx  cktikxt.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gayu^ya  isk!udEyE ; 
tq!6^p  gatdu^x  iskliklEyE  ilkE^nEkc.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatdx'ca^- 
mit ; k!a^uk!au  galkxElux  ilkE^nskc  sa^q^  iaqla^qctaqba 
kxwodau  idia^kcEnba,  sa^q^  ka^nauwe  qa^xpa.  Aga 
kxwb^pt  gayikya  iskludEyE.  A^dit  At!at!adia.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatca^gElksl  iskludEyE  At!at!adia.  Kdnua  ewi  gali'xox 
aga  wkt!ax  gagkxw6-ix. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gayudxuit  iskliklEyE  •,  ka^nauwe  cdiLlai- 
L!ai  yadq  iskludsyE.  Kxwopt  gagiudxam  At!at!adia  * 
“QE^nEgi  gamxadx  ?”  Kxwopt  gatcudxam  : “K!a^ya  p’  a- 

mulxa^ma;"  haad  pu  madtiax  ayamikxwa  dadikwa  pu 
kxwo'dau  ayamulxa^ma.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gagiudxam : 
“ QF-'ngi  ga^mxatx  cdiLiaiLlai  imidq?”  Kxwopt  gatcud- 
xam  : “Iltckiwi'an  gatedixitx  sa'q"^  iddq;  kxwopt  gatcnid- 

galq  watiidpa.”  Gala'kim  At!at!adia : “It!a"ktix  nai'ka 

amnikxwa  da^ukwa ; amlE^nliixa  iltcklwiadi.”  Gatcu  Ixam 
iskludEyE  : “AladnElux’  aga.” 

Aga  kxwb'pt  gactikya  kanactmcVkct.  Na^2wit  igitkod}ba 

1 The  child-stealing  woman-fiend  At!at!a'lia  of  this  myth  corresponds  to  the 
Aqlasxe'nasxena  of  Kathlamet  mythology  (see  Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  9- 19). 
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then  he  entered  where  she  had  given  him  to  eat ; there 
he  went  again.  But  she  said  to  him:  “I  shall  give  you 

no  food  whatever.  Just  now  Coyote  has  been  here.  I 
gave  him  to  eat,  (but)  he  threw  away  all  my  flesh.  He 
did  not  like  it,  (so)  he  threw  away  all  my  flesh.  Now  I 
shall  give  you  nothing  to  eat.”  And  then  Coyote  scolded 
the  old  woman  because  she  did  not  give  him  anything 
to  eat.  Then  Coyote  became  angry.  And  then  Coyote 
went  on  again.  He  arrived  (at  another  place). 

Coyote  and  Atlatla'lia} 

And  then  Coyote  heard  that  At!at!adia  and  Owl  were 
stealing  people.  So  then  Coyote  went ; Coyote  cut  up 
some  rushes.  And  then  he  dried  them ; he  tied  the 
rushes  on  all  over  himself : on  his  head  and  on  his  hands 
— on  every  possible  part.  And  then  Coyote  went  along. 
At!at!adia  was  coming.  And  then  Coyote  caught  sight 
of  At!at!aflia.  He  tried  to  turn  aside,  but  without  success  ; 
now  (At!at!adia)  headed  him  off. 

And  then  Coyote  stood  still;  Coyote’s  body  was  rat- 
tling in  all  its  parts.  Then  At!at!adia  said  to  him  : “What 

did  you  do  to  yourself?”  Then  he  said  to  her:  “I  would 

not  tell  you.  I would  first  have  to  do  that  same  thing 
to  you  yourself  before  I should  tell  you.”  And  then 
she  said  to  him  : “ W hat  did  you  do  to  yourself  to  make 

your  body  rattle?”  Then  he  told  her:  “I  put  pitch  all 

over  my  body,  then  burnt  myself  in  the  fire.”  At!at!aflia 
said:  “It  is  good  that  you  do  that  same  thing  to  me, 

you  shall  put  pitch  on  my  body.”  Coyote  said  to  her : 
“Well,  I’ll  put  it  on  you.” 

And  then  both  of  them  went  on.  Very  soon  both 


2 P’  amulxa'ma  is  for  pii  ayamulxa'ma. 
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iVi  gactu'yam  kanactmo'kct  isklu^lEyE  At!at!a^lia.  Aga 
kxwApt  isklu'lEyE  gatci/guikEl  idErxam  Ikabla't  uxwi'nim  ; 
ma'kct  mokct  ida^qxoq  uxwida-itix  kxwd^ba  igitkxo^qba. 
Aga  kxwb^pt  gatctudxam  iskludEyE  idp:dxam ; “Kanauw’ 
Emttx'ubt.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  gathubt  idpblxam.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatctiblxam : “Iltckiwban  EmtklgEdga  ka^nauwe.”  Aga 

kxwb'pt  gatgi^a  idEdxam.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatklgEdga  idpbl- 
xam  iltcklwban.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatklu^klam  iltcklwi^an. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  galbkim  iskludEyE : “Tcfktcik  mtkladux.” 

At!at!adia  isga^xus  tcE^ktcEk  gatcladux. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcudxam : “Cma^ni  madtla  At!at!adia 

qeMau  ayamu^xw’,  ala^mEluxw’  iltcklwi'an,  sa^q^  imidq 
atcniF/lgalgwa.  Aga  kxwb'pt  idmilxbwulx  amxu'xwa  ; sa"q^ 
k!wac  atxa^mxuxwa  idEdxam.”  Kxwopt  a^ga  At!at!adia 
eala^kim : “Ara  ’t!u"ktix  amtenlu^xwa  iltckiwban  nai- 

c>  o • 


t!  a^ga.” 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gactu^ya  igitkxo^qba,  aga  gatcladux  iltc- 
klwban.  Gatciblxam : “Haad  nadka  iskludEys  ayamul- 

xa'ma  a'ga  cmaiV  adEma  At!at!adia  atcmElgadgwa.”  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gatcutliVa  •,  gatcadgalq.  Kxwopt  gali^kim  isklib- 
lEyE : “Lqlb^p  itkladiiunak  mtktxa^  la^kt  ugiLlie^qlqix’.” 

Aga  kxwb'pt  galgdadgamit  itkia'munak  aga'muguiba 
kxwo^dau  ka^namokct  itga^xiiba  kxwo  dau  itga  qxuitba. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  galga-iktqwo^xix*.  Aga  kxwApt  gatcadgalq 
At!at!adia. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  gala'kim  At!at!adia : “Aga  tcnEdgalqt.” 

Aga  kxwo'pt  iskliidEyE  gatcudxam  : “Haad  nadka  isk!u'- 

lEyE,  na^qxi  madka.”  GatcaGktquix.  Aga  kxwo  pt  gali  - 
kirn:  “Haad  nadka  ayamulxadiia.”  Aga  kxwApt  gala'- 

kim  At!at!adia:  “Tcna2lgadqt.”  Gatcudxam  iskliidEyE: 

“Kxwadc  nadka  ayamulxadiia.”  Gatcadgalq  sa^M  galA- 


> Atlatla'iia’s  furnace,  or  perhaps  better  barbecuing-place,  was  located  on  a 
mall  island  called  At!at!a'lia  itcagi'tkxoq,  near  the  Falls  or  “Tumwater,”  and 
nly  a short  distance  up  from  the  main  village  of  Wishram  or  Nixlu'idix.  It  was 


Coyote  and  At!at!adia  arrived  at  the  furnaced  Coyote 
saw  many  people  mourning’;  there  in  the  furnace  their 
children  were  sitting  two  by  two.  And  then  Coyote  said 
to  the  people:  “Do  you  all  stand  up.”  And  then  the 

people  stood  up.  Then  he  said  to  them:  “Do  you  all 

get  some  pitch.”  The  people  went,  and  then  they  got 
some  pitch.  And  then  they  came  bringing  pitch.  Then 
Coyote  said:  “Do  you  rub  it  on  over  her  body.”  He 

rubbed  it  over  the  eyes  of  At!at!adia. 

And  then  he  said  to  her:  “If  I shall  do  thus  to  you 

also,  O At!at!adia,  (if  I)  shall  put  the  pitch  over  you,  you 
will  burn  all  over  your  body.  And  then  you  will  become 
strong,  and  the  people  will  all  be  afraid  of  you.”  And 
then  At!at!adia  said:  “Now  it  is  well  that  you  put  the 

pitch  on  my  body  also.” 

And  then  they  two  went  to  the  furnace,  and  he  put 
the  pitch  on  her.  He  said  to  her:  “I,  Coyote,  must  let 

you  know  just  when  you,  At!at!adia,  will  be  burnt  (suffi- 
ciently).” And  then  he  pushed  her  in,  and  she  burned. 
Then  said  Coyote:  “Do  you  (people)  cut  four  pieces  of 

wood  so  that  they  be  forked.”  And  then  they  fastened 
the  pieces  of  wood  on  to  her  — to  the  front  part  of  her 
neck  and  to  both  her  arms  and  to  her  legs.  Then  they 
turned  her  over,  and  At!at!adia  burned. 


And  then  At!at!adia  said:  “ Now  I am  burning.”  Then 

said  Coyote  to  her  : “I,  Coyote,  must  (tell  you  when  you’re 

done),  not  you.”  He  turned  her  over  and  said:  “I  must 

tell  you.”  And  then  said  At!at!adia:  “I  am  burrrning!” 

Coyote  said  to  her:  “Soon  I shall  let  you  know.”  She 

reckoned  as  the  extreme  eastern  point  on  the  river  of  the  Wishram  (hence  also 
Chinookan)  country. 
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mac|t  At!at!a'lia.  Aga  kxwo'pt  iclK^lxam  gatctiklxani 
isklu'lEyE  : “ Ag-’amcxklwa^yuwa.” 

Aga  wi^tlax  gatckg-ElkEl  ika'uxau  At!at!a^lia  aya'gikal 
qucti'axa.  Aga  wkt!a  tklu'na  tctu^klt  IdE^lxam  ikakixau. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gatdgEdga  ilkE'mxEm  iskludsyE.  Aga 
kxwcVpt  gatciiklxam  iskliklEyE : “Lga  qa"ma  pu  madka 

ika^uxau  idEdxam  pu  amdu^xwa  qxkdau?  Kla^ya!  Da^uya 
wkgwa  imkxleu  ikakixau.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcli-ila^gwa ; 
dacpuqtcpikq  gali^xox  ika^uxau. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  galkkim  iskludEyE  : “Oloa^b  atgadi'mama 

idEdxam  Nadida^nuit.  Cma^nix  ika^uxau,  idE^xam  alu- 
gwagi^ma,  ‘Ag’  ikaki-xau  qiltcfruElit  aga  qucti'axa  il- 
goadilx  ag’  alu^niEqta.’ ” Aga  kxwo^pt  gali'kim  iskludEyE : 
“Aga  mtxklwa^yii  idEdxam  ; ag’  inuwa^q  At!at!adia.”  Aga 
kxwo^pt  galkkim  iskludEyE  : “Na^qxi  pu  qxi'dau  amduxw’ 

idEdxam  madka  At!at!adia ; aga  nadk’  iskludEyE,  da'uya 
wkgwa  imu'maqt  At!at!adia.”  Oxkdau  galidxux  Nixlud- 
dix’ba^  klEcklE^cba. 

Coyote  in  Sktin. 

Aga  kxwb^pt  gayibya  iskludEyE;  galidwilxt  widiiak 
Na^wit  gayikyam  Sk!i^nba  gayuxugadiut  idEdxam  Sklidiba. 
G!wa^p  gayu'ya  iskludEyE  kicadckpa ; itladiia  ’ngi  kxwo'pt 
gayu'ya.  Galiglu^ma.  Aga  kxwopt  gali'kim : “Oa'dac 

gwa^2nisim  qxedau  amcxu^xwa  ; amcglikma  •,  cma'nix  g!\v6"b 

1 Nixlu'idix,  across  and  up  about  five  miles  from  the  present  town  of  The 
Dalles,  was  the  chief  village  of  the  Wishram,  and  contains  the  same  stem  element 
(-xluid-)  seen  in  the  generic  name  Ila'xluit,  by  which  the  Wishram  call  them- 
selves. The  first  person  singular  of  this,  itcxlu'it  (“I  am  a Wishram”),  is  prob- 
ably the  “Echeloot”  of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  The  etymology  of  Nixlu'idix  is  uncer- 
tain. Louis  Simpson  suggested  that  it  was  connected  with  diglu'idix  (“they 
[i.e.,  the  people]  are  heading  for  it  [i.e.,  the  village]”),  in  reference  to  the  coming- 
together  of  many  different  tribes  of  Indians  at  the  Falls  for  trading-purposes. 
This  is  probably  folk-etymology,  as  ni-  is  a common  local  prefix  in  place-names. 
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burned  all  up ; At!at!adia  died.  And  then  Coyote  said  to 
the  people:  “Now  do  you  all  go  home!” 

Now  he  caught  sight  also  of  Owl,  of  whom,  in  truth, 
Atlatladia  was  the  wife.  And  he  also.  Owl,  was  bringing 
along  some  more  people.  And  then  Coyote  took  hold 
of  some  ashes.  Then  Coyote  said  to  him : “ By  what 

right,  perchance,  would  you.  Owl,  do  thus  to  people? 
No ! This  day  your  name  has  become  Owl.”  And  then 
he  threw  the  ashes  at  him  ; Owl  became  all  ashy  gray. 

And  then  Coyote  said:  “Very  soon  will  come  here  the 
Indian  people.  Whenever  an  owl  (is  heard),  the  people 
shall  say,  ‘Now  an  owl  is  hooting;  now  surely  some 
person  will  die.’”  And  then  said  Coyote:  “Now  do  you 

people  go  home  ; I have  now  killed  Atlatiadia.”  And 
then  Coyote  said:  “No  longer  would  you,  Atlatladia,  do 

thus  to  the  people.  Now  I am  Coyote,  you  have  this  day 
died,  Atlatiadia.”  Thus  he  did  at  Wishram,  in  . . . (?). 


Coyote  in  Sktin. 

And  then  Coyote  went  on  ; he  travelled  up  the  river. 
Straightway  he  arrived  at  Skiin  in  Sklin  he  urinated  ^ on 
the  people.  Coyote  went  across  to  the  Falls;  he  went 
thither  by  means  of  a round-pointed  canoe.  He  shouted. 
And  then  he  said:  “Mind,  now,  that  you  always  do  thus  ; 

2 Sklin  was  the  country  immediately  north  of  the  Columbia  and  east  of  the 
Falls  or  “Tumwater”  inhabited  by  Sahaptian  tribes. 

^ Coyote  is  supposed  by  the  Wishram  to  have  urinated  on  their  Sahaptian 
neighbors  to  show  their  inferiority  to  themselves.  This  inferiority  consists,  among 
other  things,  in  the  use  by  the  Sahaptians  of  a smaller  and  more  rudely  constructed 
canoe  (it'.a'na),  as  contrasted  with  the  long,  elaborately  built  ikni'm  of  the  Chinoo- 
kan  tribes.  The  use  of  this  it'.a'na  is  anticipated  by  Coyote  himself. 
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amcu  ya,  ag’a  kxwo^pt  amcglu^ma.  Mca^ika  Hka^imamt ; ^ 
qxeklau  iamcu^p^Ena.” 


Coyote  a7id  ltd e' xy mi.  ^ 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gayikya  iskliklEyE  wktlax.  Na^2wit  gayu'- 
yam  •,  galixE^ltcmaq  iskliklEyp:  gwa^nisim  ktiilat!a^mElqt  ^ 
idE^lxam  itdE^xyan.  OxaMamt  gayu^y’  ikni'm  na^wit  gatci- 
gEdga  itc!i^x*yan ; gatciulatladriElq  ka^nauwe  dan.  “Nait!’ 
a^g  atcnidatla^mElEqEma,”  iskludEyE  galixluxwa-it.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gayu^y’  iskludEyE;  gatcigEdga  yagad}  ikla^munak. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  La^x  galkxox.  GatcigEdga  itclE^xyan,  gaqiu- 
latla'niElEq. 

Na^wit  iftcqo^ba  gkgwal  iskludEyE  galixkmax'itam 
wf Ixpa.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcugi'kEl  Ikabla'd  idEdxam  ; Iga- 
bla^d  akni^m  axu^xt  kxwo^ba  gi^gwal  dtcqo^ba.  Aga 

kxwo'pt  gatcigEdkEl  iskludEyE  itc!E'x*yan  yago'mEnil  qxwo^L 

• • 

ikkax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaqiudxam  iskludEyE : “Wxtau 

itdE^xyan  yagb^mEnik”  Aga  kxwo'pt  Lq!6"p  gatckux ; 
Lqlb^p  gali'xox  itdE^xyan  yago^niEnik  Aga  kxwo^pt  ka'- 
nauwe  gatkxEnkutck  sa^q^^  aknfm  kxwoMau  idEdxam  kxwo"- 
dau  iskludEyE. 

Aga  kxwb'pt  galkkim  iskliidEyE  : “Lga  pu  qa'ma  madma 

itdE^xyan  qxddau  amdu^xwa  idEdxam.  Da^uya  wi'gwa 
aga  kxwo^pt  qxddau  amdudxwa  idEdxam.  Nadka  isklik- 
lEyE  yamudxam.  Kwadc  da^uyaba  widx  atgadi^mama  idEd- 
xam. Kxwo^pt  alugwagi^ma,  ‘Oxe^dau  ^ex  gatcidix  is- 


• The  Itka'imamt  were  the  Sahaptian  tribes  living  on  the  northern  and  southern 
banks  of  the  Columbia,  east  of  the  Wishram  and  Wasco.  They  included  the 
people  of  Sk’.in  on  the  north,  and  the  “Des  Chutes”  Indians  (Wayam  and  Tenino) 
on  the  south,  of  the  river. 

2 The  itc'.E'xyan,  or  Merman,  of  the  Wishram,  is  evidently,  as  far  at  least  as 
his  name  is  concerned,  identical  with  the  gambler’s  protector  itc!x*ia'n  (its!xia'n) 
of  the  Lower  Chinook,  among  whom  also  his  dwelling  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
waters  (see  Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  pp.  220-222;  and  Kathlamet  Texts,  p.  19). 


you  shall  shout;  whenever  you  cross  over,  then  you  shall 
shout.  You  are  the  Itka^imaint  thus  I have  named  you.” 

Coyote  and  ltd xy an? 

And  then  Coyote  went  on  again.  Straightway  he  ar- 
rived (at  another  place).  Coyote  heard  that  the  Merman 
was  always  swallowing  people.  Wheresoever  a canoe 
went,  straightway  the  Merman  seized  it ; every  one  he 
swallowed.  “Now  let  him  swallow  me  also,”  thought 
Coyote.  And  then  Coyote  went  and  got  a big  tree. 
Then  he  came  into  view.  The  Merman  caught  hold  of 
him,  and  he  was  swallowed  down. 

Straightway  Coyote  fell  down  under  the  water  (appar- 
ently) to  the  bottom.  And  then  he  saw  many  people ; 
many  canoes  were  piled  together  there  under  the  water. 
Then  Coyote  caught  sight  of  the  Merman’s  heart  hanging. 
And  then  Coyote  was  told:  “That  is  the  Merman’s 

heart.”  Then  he  cut  it  off;  the  Merman’s  heart  was  cut 
off.^  And  then  everything  floated  up  to  the  surface  — 
all  the  canoes  and*  the  people  and  Coyote. 

And  then  Coyote  said:  “By  what  right,  perchance, 

would  you  alone.  Merman,  do  thus  to  the  people  This 
day  you  will  have  had  enough  of  doing  thus  to  the  people. 
I,  Coyote,  have  told  you.  Soon  the  people  will  come 
into  this  land,  and  then  they  shall  say,  ‘Thus  did  Coyote 


Even  to-day  the  imagination  of  the  Wishram  peoples  certain  bodies  of  water 
with  meimen , e.  g.,  a lake  in  the  mountains  south  of  kort  Simcoe  (the  agency 
town  of  Yakima  Reservation)  is  said  to  be  ayatc'.E'xyanix  (“peopled  with 
mermen”). 

3 This  word  is  used  only  in  reference  to  the  swallowing  of  anything  by  an 
itclE'xyan. 

^ Coyote  used  the  tree  to  climb  up  to  the  heart,  which  was  dangling  high  up 
out  of  reach. 
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klu^lKyjL  itclE^x'yan.’ 
xii'xwa.” 


Kxw(Vpt  a^^a  itc!i</x*yan  p!a^l’  am- 


Coyote  at  Lapwai^  Idaho.  ^ 

Acra  yu'it  isklu'liyE  caxla'damt  aga  qlwa'p  tciu'xdix  quct 
iak!adnEla-ixba  itdfxiyEii  ” iadxam/  Kinwa'  dan  idia'piqx 
5 yugwadal  cabxElix  k!ma"  dnux  qxa'daga  kVq!  atdu'xwa ; 
ki'nwa  gi'gwalix  akdya  da'ukwa  kVq!  atdu'xwa.  Kwopt 
galixtu'xwa-it  : “ Qxadigi  anxuxwa  Gatca'gElkEl  wa'u- 

iiEm.  Galixhdxwa-it : “ItbknaLx  andu'xwa.” 


Kwopt  gatctubx;  a-ik!a"ii  gatcdadux.  Kwopt  ya'xtla 
10  a-ik!a"u  gadiKlux ; aga  gatdgidkEl  ixbmat  yaxagalcqlwa"- 
yamit  ixbmat ; sa^q^  k!a^uk!au  gatcu^xix  itbidianx  ili'paq 
gatcbux.  Kwopt  galigElibya ; a-itsxa'p  iadipaq  galidxL- 
xumx.  Wbt!a  gatci^ux  iklibna  ili^paq ; wid!a  galigEldya 
aga  mank  q!wa"p  tsxa'p  nixibxwax.  Wbtlax  gatctibx ; 
15  wid!a  galigidu^ya  tsxa^p.  Da^ukwa  galixudalEmtck  *,  ila- 
gwEdimixba  aga  Lqla^p  galigugwa^mx  qlwa^bixix  gwEnmabad 
icklidcax. 


Kwopt  galigi'mx  iskludiyE : “Hi  itdfxian!  yamuxi'mu]; 

atxlatla^manqma.”  Gadi  ixidiiat  itdibxiyan.  Kla^ya  qxadigi 
20  o'alidvim.  Wbt!a  o-atdudxam ; ilaGwEnmixba  kwodadi  xad 
gatcbukct.  A^-i  gatciAix  yaKa  k!adi  iludxdix  wb^unEiiiba 


iabina^Lx  Engri. 

o 


Aga  fuG^  galidxiix  itdfxiyan  ; 
sqxid.ak  p!ada  gatcidix.  Aga 
25  fuG  • qatgi  libxlix  galixibxwax 


qatgi  cpildv  gayiipsakladxit ; 
yadxtiax  iskludiyE  galidxux 
itdi'xiyan  Wid!a  yaKtla 


* Lapvvai  is  in  the  western  part  of  what  is  now  the  Lapwai  or  Nez  Perces  Indian 
Reservation,  and  lies  south  of  Clearwater  River,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Snake. 

2 The  same  word,  itelE'xyan,  is  here  used  for  the  “mountain  monster”  as  was 
used  in  the  preceding  myth  for  the  “Merman.”  The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  half 
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transform  the  Merman.’  And  then  you,  the  Merman, 
will  do  no  harm.” 

Coyote  at  Lapzvai^  Idaho} 

Now  Coyote  goes  towards  the  uplands,  and  he  ap- 
proaches truly  a bad  place,  the  land  of  the  mountain 
monster."  Anything  with  wings  would  try  to  fly  over- 
head, but  still  he  would  swallow  it  without  difficulty  ; should 
it  try  to  go  by  underneath,  he  would  swallow  it  likewise. 
Then  (Coyote)  thought:  “What  shall  I do?”  He  saw  a 

hill  and  thought:  “I  shall  make  a hazel-bush  rope.” 

Then  he  made  it  and  tied  it  on  to  the  (hill) ; then  he 
tied  it  about  himself  also.  Now  he  saw  the  (monster) 
lying  down,  lying  with  face  and  belly  down.  He  tied 
some  hazel-bush  ropes  all  together  and  made  a long  rope. 
Then  he  went  up  to  him  ; his  rope  ran  out,  falling  some- 
what short.  Again  he  made  another  rope ; again  he  went 
up  to  him  and  came  a little  nearer,  yet  fell  short.  Again 
he  made  a rope ; again  he  went  up  to  him  and  fell  short. 
Thus  he  kept  doing,  and  at  the  fifth  time  reached  close 
enough,  about  five  steps  off. 

Then  Coyote  said  : “ O mountain  monster ! I am  chal- 

lenging you  that  we  two  swallow  each  other.”  The  moun- 
tain monster  lies  silent.  He  did  not  say  anything  at  all. 
Again  (Coyote)  spoke  to  him  ; it  was  the  fifth  time  before 
he  looked  up  at  him.  He  said  “Yes”  to  him,  although 
(Coyote)  was  tied  on  to  the  hill  by  means  of  his  rope. 

Now  the  mountain  monster  drew  in  his  breath,  — iu2 
the  (rope)  was  stretched  out  somewhat  forcibly.  In  a 
little  while  he  let  it  come  to  rest.  Then  Coyote  also 

fish  and  half  man,  while  the  former  is  described  as  resembling  rather  a sphinx. 

3 The  monster  had  been  wont  to  devour  all  beings  that  passed  by  by  drawing 
them  to  himself  with  his  breath.  Fu2  represents  the  sound  made  by  sucking 
in  air. 
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gatci'ux  {u2.  L-d^wK'mmx  qxi'dau  g-acxu"x.  A^a  cpa"k 
gal^xiix  itdixiyan  ; adf  2 sEm  gadixux  iskludiyE  ; qatgi  a'nuit 
gayula'platcgwixlitEmtck ; ca'xidi  ca'xEli  galixudalEmtck  aga 
qlwa'p  Iqlu'p  iki'xax  iabi'naLx ; aga  ya'xi  caltla'pqt  wdu- 
na^mba  kwo'ba  qxi  k!a^u  aki'xax.  Frbq  ia^Lqdix  gatci'ux 
aladala  Igada  kwb^dau  p!ala"  gatcbux. 


Aga  ya'xtia  iskludiyE  gali'xux  fibq  da'uka  Igada.  Kwopt 
gaqidtcmoq:  “A'q  na,  a'q  na.  Bu V”  gaqntcmoq ; ia Van 

tgu"p  galixu'xwax;  gadigEdba  idiaqIaVcukc.  Oxida'uba 
daVinwa  ixbmat ; ixkxa"-imat  iaVan.  Cma^nix  aqxigat- 
gwadaaxdixa  naVit  lgu"p  alixu'xwa  iaVan.  Aga  ya'xdau 
iskludiyE  fu^  gatcbux;  anwit  galiktgwoVdix.  Aga  ya'xdau 
wdx  galuxwa'xax  idiaqIaVcukc ; qxbdau  idiakla^ni. 


Aga  kwo^pt  gatci^ux.  Aga  kwo^pt  idEdxam  gatc- 

tux  yaka^yaxdau  Engi  idiagiVoq.  A-ilq!a"p  tslibnus, 
L!aV\  bxt  widxam ; qxida^u  aga  gatctdx  idEdxam.  IVi 
galiAux  aga  kla^ya  idiagiVoq ; kwaic  kla^ya  WiVxam 
idEdxam  gatctdx.  Ya^-ima  imalx^tk!u4mat  ixbmat.  “Hi 
yaYka  aga  aniu^xwa  idEdxam  WiYxam.”  Aga  gaYwit 
Wbcxam  idEdxam  idapia^qxa  imalx^'tkiudmat  Engi ; yaYdau 
algbma  ilcaYlatkc  idEdxam  WiYxam  imalx^tkludmat  diwi 
ilaq!6^qxctaq  caipladgeq. 


Wbt!a  iVi  galixuY.  Ada!  Kla^ya  kwadc  kwb^ba  bama 
idEdxam  tcdibxt  La^pwai  bama ; aga  kla^ya  dan.  Aga 
kwo^pt  wiY  gali'xux.  La^-ima  ilgaAvulqt  liduxt  idiadccEn. 
Kwopt  gut  gatcibx  wa^tckti ; gala-ixidianx  idia^kcEnba ; ga- 
tcuLa^da.  Galbkim  : “Yadxdau  imcxudx  Cwadiic  idEdxam.” 
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drew  in  his  breath  — fu2  ; the  mountain  monster  became 
somewhat  shaky.  Again  he  also  tried  to  draw  him  to 
himself,  — fu2.  The  fifth  time  the  two  did  thus.  The 
mountain  monster  went  at  it  with  great  force.  Oh, dear ! 
Coyote  became  uneasy.  Somehow  he  kept  rising  straight- 
way ; he  kept  getting  higher  and  higher,  and  his  rope 
almost  snapped.  Now  the  hill  is  worn  far  in  at  that  part 
in  which  it  had  (the  rope)  tied  to  it.  Long  he  tried  to  draw 
him  to  himself  — frk4,  and  so  on  for  quite  some  time 
before  he  let  him  come  to  rest. 

Now  Coyote,  in  his  turn,  drew  in  his  breath,  — fu4,  also 
for  quite  some  time.  Then  the  (mountain  monster)  was 
heard  groaning  : “A^qna,  a^qna,  BuV\”  he  was  heard  •,  his 

belly  burst,  and  his  guts  went  out  of  him.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  he  was  always  lying  down,  — lying  down  on 
his  belly.  If  he  were  to  be  turned  over,  his  belly  would 
straightway  burst.  And  that  Coyote  tried  to  draw  him 
to  himself,  — fu  ; straightway  he  turned  over.  And  that 
(monster’s)  guts  were  spilt  out.  Thus  was  his  character. 

And  then  he  skinned  him.  Then  he  made  people  out 
of  that  same  (monster’s)  flesh.  (He)  cut  off  a little,  threw 
(it)  away,  one  village  (came  into  being).  In  this  way  he 
made  people.  Then  he  discovered  that  he  had  no  more 
flesh,  (yet)  he  had  not  yet  made  the  Wishram  people. 
There  was  only  the  tongue  lying  down.  “Well,  then  I 
shall  make  the  Wishram  people  out  of  it.”  And  indeed 
(he  made)  the  flat-headed  Wishram  people  out  of  the 
tongue.  Therefore  the  people  dwelling  farther  up  say 
that  the  Wishrams’  heads  are  like  a tongue,  flat. 

Again  he  looked  around.  Behold ! As  yet  he  had 
not  made  any  people  belonging  to  that  place,  to  Lapwai ; 
but  there  was  nothing  left  at  all.  And  then  he  felt  sorry. 
There  was  only  blood  on  his  hands.  Then  he  plucked 
some  grass,  wiped  his  hands  with  it,  and  threw  it  away. 
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Oxi^dau  algi^na : “Cwadiic  ittlu^xialmax  ilgaVulfjt  Kngi 

idEdxam : anad  idr/lxam  idaxa^dinax.”^ 

• 1 • 


Coyote  and  the  Sttn} 

Aga  yudt  iskludiyE  aga  La^xiamt.  Aga  gayu^yam. 
“Hi,”  gatcudxam  agaAax,  “tlu^kdix  anxii^xwa  nla^-itix  ayam- 
uwadalma.  Oxa^dara  anxEmora^ba;  Emcta^mx.”  Yaxa  a^-i 
gagkux.  Ka^dux^^  galugwa^wulx  agaYax.  Galu^ya ; kwo'ba 
ya^xtlax  iskludiyE  gatcibwa.  Adf  2 tk!i^  galkxux ; ka'na- 
wi  dan  gatcigEdkEl. 

Wi^tlax  kaHux^^  gacdudx ; wkt!a  dakika  daYmax  ga- 
tcibgegElx,  idElxam  qxa^ngimax  ugakkxax,  qxaYgi  qxlu^- 
damit  ilgagedak,  a^watci  dan  qxiYxtkt,  iakla^mEla  dan, 
qxlYwaqt  •,  ka^nawi  dan  gatcigEdkEl  iskludyE.  Anidx  sEin 
nbxux.  Kwopt  niglikma  : “ YamcYqxEmit  dan  imcgkuxt.” 

Wktlax  eatcuofe^kEl ; dakikwa  wktiax  oraliorlu^ma : “Yam- 

ci/qxEmit.”  Kwopt  k!a^ya  tq!eK^  gagiYx.  Gagiudxam  : 
“Aga  kwo^pt  ayamu^kLa.  K!wa^txala  imikla^mEla  ; na^qxi 
itIYktix  pu  amdikxwa  idEdxam  mankx  mankx.  Kiiddix 
pu  aluxwa'xa  iak!a"mEla-ix.”  OxidaY  Engi  dakiya  k!a"ya 
ilxalqxLa'xilit.  K!ma  cmaYix  pu  galkxux  iskludyE  pu 
dadiya  wkgwa  kaYawi  can  manidx  mani'x  qxLuYt.  Qxi'- 
dau  kidiwa  galidxux  iskludyE.  Aga  kwo^pt  dami'nwa  ga- 
lidxux.  Kwoba  plada  gali'xux  •,  tlib  gayibyam. 


’ This  is  a»Neg  Perce  that  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Wishram  probably  in  recent 
times  (see  Herbert  J.  Spinden,  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  XXI,  1908,  p.  14). 

2 This  myth  fitly  closes  the  Coyote  cycle,  as  in  it  Coyote  reaches  the  farthest 
point  to  the  east  possible,  — the  home  of  the  Sun,  who  is  conceived  as  a woman 
(aga'Lax,  “sun,”  is  feminine  in  gender).  A widespread  myth,  of  which  this  seems  to  be 
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He  said:  “Out  of  that  you  have  become  the  Nez  Perces 

people.’’  Thus  do  men  say:  “Nez  Perces  are  brave 

warriors,  a people  made  out  of  blood.  They  are  a dan- 
o-erous  people  of  warriors.”^ 

Coyote  and  the  Stc7i? 

Now  Coyote  is  going  towards  the  sun.  Then  he  arrived 
(there).  “Well,”  he  said  to  the  Sun,  “it  is  good  that 
I shall  be  your  slave  and  that  1 shall  follow  you  about. 
I shall  work  for  nothing,  you  are  chieftainess.”  So  she 
said  “Yes”  to  him.  Early  next  morning  the  Sun  arose. 
(Wherever)  she  went,  there  he  also.  Coyote,  followed  her. 
Oh,  dear ! he  looked  on  and  saw  everything. 

Early  next  morning  they  two  went  again.  Again,  as 
before,  he  saw  various  things,  — in  what  various  ways  peo- 
ple were  acting,  how  women  were  eloped  with,  or  what  was 
stolen,  what  bad  things  (were  done),  who  was  killed,  — 
everything  Coyote  saw.  At  last  he  became  uneasy.  Then 
he  cried  out:  “I  see  what  you  people  are  doing.” 

Again  he  saw  them.  As  before,  he  cried  out  again : 
“I  see  you.”  Then  she  did  not  want  him.  She  said  to 
him:  “Now  I shall  have  taken  you  with  me  long  enough. 

You  are  too  mean.  It  would  not  be  good  that  you  should 
always  tell  on  people.  There  would  soon  be  trouble.” 
It  is  because  of  this  that  we  do  not  find  everything  out. 
But  if  Coyote  had  become  (the  sun),  everybody  would 
to-day  be  betrayed  in  his  secrets.  In  this  way  did  Coyote 
in  vain  try  to  become  (the  sun).  And  then  he  gave  it 
up..  There  he  stopped ; he  had  arrived  at  the  end. 

a kind  of  variation,  or  with  which,  at  any  rate,  this  is  related,  represents  the 
various  animals  in  council  as  to  who  is  to  be  the  sun.  All  are  tried,  but  some 
objection  is  found  in  every  case  except  in  that  of  the  one  who  is  now  the  sun. 
Coyote  also  is  tried,  but  is  derided  for  his  tale-telling;  life  would  be  impossible* 
with  him  for  the  sun. 
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Ikla^n’  isklu^EyE.  Oedau 
itq!eydk]tikc.  Da^iiya  wigwa 


gaqi^ix  iqa^nutck  ^a'n^adix 
k!a^ya  itqieycVqtikc. 


2.  The  Salmon  Story.  ^ 


Ag-a  kxwApt  gatgi'uwaq  igu^nat  ilcgidukc  IgwE^nEmikc 
iskludEyE  ladtc  ipli^cxac.  Galga^gElga  aya^kikal  iguna^t. 
Sa^q^^  galilxEdEmux.  Galxuduktcu  iliaGapt  li^x't.  Kxwo^pt 
aga  gactugweAkti.  Aga  kxwo^pt  daA  galxuA.  Galu^ya 
wimaliaAit.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galuAuni  yagadlpa  wi^mal  ilga^pt. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  iguAat  galiAox  ag’  idialxeVulx  galiAox. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  galkxox  iagadl  iguAat. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gayu^ya ; gatchdnaxlam  galgkwaq  la^-itcka 
wkam.  Aga  gayagidqxam  agagklak  wi-ixa'tpa.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  L!aA  gatciuA  itca^qxuit.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galaAtcax  : 
“Na^qx’ itIuAtix  LlaA  imiux.”  GacaAalqxilx.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
gatcudxam  : “ AniuAwa  tla^ya  imi^qxuit  atcknEmax  aAiEni.” 

Aga  kxwo^pt  tla^ya  gatci'ux  itca^qxiiit.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ga- 
giudxam  : “ YaxtaAa  iskludEyE  yidxt  ipliAxac.  KxwoAau 

ya'xiba  ilcgidukc  galgkdwaq  madka  wi'mam.  laAiba 
Ixida-itix  itcgidukc  IgwEdiEmikc.” 


Aga  kxwo'pt  gayidya  igunad.  NYwit  gayu'yam  isk!u"- 
lyaba  qaAba  ctuAt  ipliAxac,  watcEdxba  ctuAt.  Aga 
kxwb'pt  bwi  gatclidx  iliYkcEn  igudiat.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gac- 
kbm  : “Na'qxi  da"pt  alidba  luxwan  k!a"ya.”  Aga  kxwcVpt 

galbclupq  igunad.  GacgigEdkEl.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gacktca'x 
ipliAxac  iskliidEyE.  Galicgibqxam.  Kxwb'pt  gacgidilxam. 

’ The  Salmon  myth  of  the  Wishram  presents  several  striking  analogies  with 
that  of  the  I.ower  Chinook  (see  Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  pp.  60-87).  Salmon 
and  Eagle  are  the  two  most  heroic  figures  in  Wishram  mythology,  and  the  deeds 
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(This  is)  the  story  of  Coyote.  Thuswise  did  the  men 
of  old  in  ancient  days  relate  the  tale.  To-day  there  are 
no  longer  (such)  men  of  old. 

2.  The  Salmon  Story. ^ 

Now  the  five  wolves  and  Coyote,  they  and  Skunk 
killed  Salmon.  They  seized  Salmon’s  wife  and  ate  him  all 
up.  One  of  his  eggs  dropped  down.  And  then  it  rained. 
Then  it  was  loosened  up  and  went  on  to  the  river.  Now 
the  salmon-egg  floated  in  the  Great  River. ^ And  then  it 
grew  into  a salmon  and  became  strong.  He  became  a 
well-grown  Salmon. 

And  then  he  went,  went  to  look  for  those  who  had 
killed  his  father.  Then  he  met  a woman  in  the  trail. 
And  then  he  opened  her  apron  (?).  She  cried:  “It  is  not 

good  that  you  have  opened  it.”  She  wept.  And  then 
he  said  to  her : “ I shall  make  beautiful  your  apron  (?)  by 

means  of  dentalium-shells.”  And  then  he  made  beautiful 
her  apron (?).  Then  she  said  to  him:  “Yonder  dwell 

Coyote  and  Skunk.  And  farther  yonder  are  the  wolves 
who  have  killed  your  father.  Way  yonder  are  dwelling 
the  five  wolves.” 

And  then  Salmon  went.  Straightway  he  arrived  at 
where  Coyote  and  Skunk  were  dwelling  • they  were  living 
in  an  underground  lodge.  And  then  Salmon  examined  his 
hand.  Then  they  two  said:  “He  will  not  corneas  far  as 

this  ; I think  not.”  Then  Salmon  went  in  to  them,  and  they 
saw  him.  And  then  Skunk  and  Coyote  started  in  crying-,  he 
went  up  to  meet  them.  They  spoke  to  him.  Coyote  said  : 

of  the  former  form  what  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  popular  tales  of  the  Chi- 
nookan  tribes. 

2 That  is,  Columbia  River. 

4 — PUBL.  AMER.  ETHN.  SOC.  VOL.  II. 
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Gall'  kim  isklu^InyK  : “Oa^ntcix  gayu^niKC[t  wkmam  kxwopt 

bama^  nuqE^lqt  gwabiKsum  na^ika  isklu'IioyK  ag-’  ipli^cxac.” 
“Ag’  amanKlxK^ktcgwaya  ala^xit  wknamc  aya^iaxit  gamt- 
giklwaq.”  GatcagE^lga  iskliklEyE  ata^xit ; kxwcVpt  gatca'- 
ilut  iguna^t  iakxan.  Gaqa"-ilut.  EVi  gatcu'xwa;  daLlak- 
Lla^k  gala^xox  ala^xlt.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatci'ugwilx.  Ga- 
tci'ulxam  : “Aklo^n’ adiid  alaAit  wiAErnc  ayalaAit.  QE^nEgi 
gama^tx’  ataAit?”  Gatca^-ilut  ak!o"na  iskludEyE  iguna't 
iaAan ; gaqxa^-ilut  ala^xit.  Aga  wkt!a  daLlakLla^k  gala^- 
xox.  Aga  kxwd^pt  wi^tla  gatci^ugwilx. 


Gaqxa^-ilut  ata^xit  atatu^n  • eVi  gatcu^xwa ; daLla'kLla^k 
gala^xox  ata^xit.  Aga  kxwo^pt  wi^tla  gatckugwilx.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gatca^-ilut  aklodi’  ataAit  alala^kt;  eVi  gatcu^xwa ; 
wkt!a  da^ukwa  daLlakLla'k  gala^xox  alaAit.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
wi^tla  gatciugwidx.  Aga  wkt!a  aAxt  aklo^na  gatca^-ilut. 
GatcagEdga ; eVi  gatcuAwa.  Gatcalla^da  alaAit ; aga 
gatcagEdga  wkam  ayalaAit  *,  axk  ^aGatcuGElaqtk. 


Gatccudxam  : “ Gamtgkdwaq  mdadka  widiEmc  ; ayala'xit 

aga  da'uya  wig'wa  inagEdga.”  GaqigEdga  iskludEyE.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gaqkulada  iskludEyE  gkgwal  wimalia'mt ; itpo'qux- 
iamt  gaqkulada  widlax  iplkcxac.  Oxe'dau  gatciudxam  isk!u'- 
lEyE:  “Madka  ag’  amgucgkwalEma  iskludEyE  wi'malpa.” 

Kxwoklau  ipikcxac  wid!a  da'ukwa  gatciudxam.  Oe'dau 
ofali^kim  igunad  iaxa^n.  Ipli^cxac  aga  iskliidEyE  qe'dau 
gatccidx  cta'xka  gacgiVaq  wi'am  igu'nat.  Aga  gatccin- 
klidiinagwa  •,  qe^daii  gatccidx. 


Aga  widlax  gayidya  igudiat  iadxan.  Na^4wit  gayidya. 
/\ga  kxw(Vpt  gatdxtcmd'q  ifgagidak  kiqxEdqt.  Aga 
xxwcVpt  galixludxwa-it : “Digutcidx  tka  wknamc  dadia  aya'- 

dkal  odjxElqt.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayidya.  Na'qwit  gayii  ya 
tqdkba.  Gagiidkct,  gagiidgulaqlk.  Naxkidx\va-it : “Naik’ 
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“When  your  father  died,  ever  since  then,  I,  Coyote,  have 
always  been  weeping,  also  Skunk.” 

“Now  you  will  give  back  to  me  the  bow,  the  bow  of 
my  father  whom  you  have  slain.”  Coyote  took  hold  of 
a bow;  then  gave  it  to  Salmon’s  son.  It  was  given  to 
him,  and  he  turned  it  about;  it  broke  to  pieces.  And 
then  (Salmon)  beat  him  and  said  to  him:  “Give  me 

another  bow,  my  father’s  bow.  What  have  you  done  with 
the  bow.f^”  Coyote  gave  Salmon’s  son  another  one.  The 
bow  was  given  to  him,  but  again  it  broke  to  pieces.  And 
then  again  he  beat  him. 

A third  bow  was  given  to  him.  He  turned  it  about, 
and  the  bow  broke  to  pieces.  And  then  again  he  beat 
him.  Then  (Coyote)  gave  him  another  bow,  the  fourth. 
He  turned  it  about ; again,  as  before,  the  bow  broke  to 
pieces.  And  then  again  he  beat  him.  Now  he  gave  him 
still  another  one.  He  took  it  and  turned  it  around.  He 
spanned  the  bow ; now  he  had  gotten  his  father’s  bow ; 
now  he  recognized  it. 

He  said  to  the  two:  “You  two  have  killed  my  father ; 

now  this  day  I have  obtained  his  bow.”  He  seized  Coyote. 
And  then  Coyote  was  dragged  down  to  the  river,  while 
Skunk  was  thrown  up  to  the  mountains.  Thus  he  said 
to  Coyote:  “You,  Coyote,  shall  prowl  up  and  down  along 

the  river.”  And  also  to  Skunk  did  he  speak  in  similar 
manner.  Thus  did  speak  Salmon’s  son.  Thus  did  he 
treat  Skunk  and  Coyote,  two  of  those  who  had  killed 
Salmon’s  father.  Now  he  had  taken  revenge  for  him  on 
them  ; thus  he  did  with  them. 

Now  Salmon’s  son  went  on  again.  Straight  on  he  went. 
And  then  he  heard  a woman  weeping.  Then  he  thought : 
“Perhaps  this  is  my  father’s  wife  who  is  weeping.”  And 
then  he  went  on.  Straight  on  he  went  into  the  house. 
She  looked  at  him  and  recognized  him.  She  thought : 
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itcgika^l  digutci^x  ika  ya'xan  igu^nat  gac[xeMoaq  ; digutci'x 
ia^xan.”  Aga  kxwd^pt  gagiudxam  : “LgwK'ni:mikc  dcgi^- 

lukc  gaqxekloaq  wi^mam.  Da^uya  dik’  itq^ledja  Iki^xax 
Ixeda-itix.  Kwaic  aldkmama.”  Aga  kxwcVpt  gayudait 
5 itq^de^ba  • ^e'x  gali^xdx  iqle^ydqt. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  i^xt  gayu^yam  icgidukc  itq^de^ba.  Galk- 

kim  icgidukc  : “ HE^mm,  igu^nad  ia^q^'tckc.”  Aga  kxwd'pt 

galixigEdtcim.  Aga  kxwb^pt  iqle'yo^qt  gayulaMaxElitimtck. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gagiudxam  icgidukc  agagidak:  “ImiE^qcix 

10  ya^xtau  iqle^yoqt  nadka  wi^nEmc.  P!ad’ ixa.”  Iklu^na  i^xt  ga- 

yu^yam  aga  widlax  galkkim : “HE^mm,  igunaM  ia^q^'tckc.” 

Aga  kxwo^pt  galixigEdtcim.  Aga  kxwo^pt  iqle^yoqt  gayu- 
• • 

la'daxElitimtck.  Gagiudxam  : ‘"P!ad’  ixa  iq!e"yoqt  nadka 

wbnEmc  imiE^qcix.” 

15  Wid!a  iklu^na  ix't  gayu^yam  icgidukc.  Wid!a  dadikwa 
gatckux.  Gagiudxam:  “ImiE^qcix  ya'xtau  nadka  wi'nEnic. 

P!ad’  ixa.”  Pala^kt  icgidukc  gayu^yam.  Wid!a  dadikwa 
gatcidix.  Gatciut!e"walalEmtck  iqle'yoqt.  Agagiudxam : 
“P!ad’  ixa.  ImiE^qcix  ya^xtau  nadka  wknEmc.”  Axa  wid!a 
20  ixgo'qEnkt  icgidukc  gayu'yam  ; aga  sa"qx^  gayu'yam.  Aga 
t!aya'  gatsklsklludk  iqle^yoqt. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gatgudxam  agagidak  IgwE'nEmikc  itcgidukc 
a'xka  itga'xalukc,  — ilga'gikal  kanamlgwE^nEmikc  ilcgidukc, 
— “Ag’  amiulxa'ma  wkmam  iqle'yoqt,  aga  itga'matcx  atc- 
25  dintcliPxa  intcaVix.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gagiudxam  iqleyoqt: 
‘‘Aga  amdu^xwa  itga^matcx  dadila-itc  IgwE^nEmikc.”  — “Ad,” 
galkkim,  “andu'xwa.”  Galu'qxwui.  Ka'dux ; aga  kxwo'pt 
gatctu'x  iq!e"yoqt  itga'matcx  ; ila'qcix  Icgidukc  agatctudx. 

Adxt  LaV  gatcu'xwa;  wid!a  a'-ixt  Laq^  gatcuxwa; 
30  widlax  a'-ixt  La'q"  gatcu'xw’  alalu'n ; widlax  adxt  La'q^ 
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“Perhaps  it  is  the  son  of  my  husband  Salmon  who  was 
slain  ; perhaps  it  is  his  son.”  And  then  she  said  to  him  : 
“Your  father  was  slain  by  five  wolves.  In  this  very  house 
they  are  (to  be  found;  here)  they  dwell.  They  will  come 
presently.”  Then  he  sat  down  in  the  house  and  trans- 
formed himself  into  an  old  man. 

And  then  one  of  the  wolves  arrived  in  the  house. 
The  wolf  said:  “Hr/mm,  there  is  a smell  of  salmon.” 

And  then  he  violently  pushed  against  him,  and  the  old 
man  stao^^ered  to  and  fro.  Then  the  woman  said  to 
the  wolf:  “That  old  man  is  your  father-in-law  and  my 

father.  Let  him  alone.”  Another  one  came  and  also  said  : 
“HE^mm,  there  is  a smell  of  salmon.”  And  then  he  vio- 
lently pushed  against  him,  and  the  old  man  staggered  to 
and  fro.  She  said  to  him:  “Let  the  old  man  alone,  he 

is  my  father  and  your  father-in-law.” 

Still  one  other  wolf  arrived.  Also  he  treated  him  like- 
wise. She  said  to  him:  “That  is  your  father-in-law  and 

my  father.  Let  him  alone.”  The  fourth  wolf  arrived. 
Also  he  treated  him  thus ; he  pushed  the  old  man  about. 
Then  she  said  : “Let  him  alone.  That  is  your  father- 

in-law  and  my  father.”  Now  also  the  eldest  wolf  arrived  ; 
now  they  had  all  arrived.  Then  the  old  man  took  a 
good  look  at  them. 

And  then  the  five  wolves  said  to  the  woman,  her  whose 
men  they  were,  — all  the  five  wolves  were  her  husbands,  — 
“Now  you  will  tell  the  old  man,  your  father-,  now  let  our 
father-in-law  make  arrows  for  us.”  Then  she  said  to  the 
old  man:  “Now  you  will  make  arrows  for  these  five.”  — 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I  shall  make  them.”  They  slept  over 
night.  It  was  morning  and  then  the  old  man  made  the 
arrows;  their  (supposed)  father-in-law  made  them. 

He  took  out  one  (arrow);  yet  one  (arrow)  he  took 
out ; yet  a third  one  he  took  out ; yet  a fourth  one 
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gatcii^xw’  atala^kt ; a^a  wktiax  a^-ix’t  La([^  ^atcu'xwa  ala- 
^wK^iiEma.  Gatctu'kl  ^wi</nKma  it^a4natcx  ba^ma  ?a^-itcka 
a^Km’  atdudbna.  Ag-a  kxwApt  galu^ixui.  Gayutcu^ktix  *, 
gatcLibkwaLqk.  Aga  kxwb^pt  gatcLlibt  idga^matcx.  Aga 
5 kxwo^pt  sa^q^^  galixElxada^midagwa.  Aga  la^-itc  dcgidukc 

aga  wi^tla  galxkloa^  ka^ux.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gayibpa.  Aga 

• • • 

kxwo^pt  bwi  Vwi  gatcbuxix  sa^q^^  widx  igu^nat.  Aga  gali"- 
kim,  qeMaii  galixtu^xwa-it : “Aga  da^uya  wbgwa  anludi"- 

naya  dcgidukc  wbnEmc  galgbdwoq.” 


10  Aga  kxwo^pt  iltcqoa^  ^e^x  gatdu^x.  Gadiipa  agadax ; 
galixliA;  cpa^k  agadax  galaAox.  Aga  kxwo^pt  sa'q^^ 
galxca^q  dtcqoad  Kla^ya  iltcqoad  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatdu^x 
ikcqoa^  igudiad  li^xtka  itpoqo^xba ; W axca^mba  ^ Iqibct  ga- 
tddx  ihcqoad  Sa^q^^  datsma^nix  Ibxtka  iltcqoa^  gatdu^x 
15  igdnat.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galidxac’  icgidukc.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
kdnua  gayibya  bxtbo  wi^qab  K!a^y’  iltcqoa^  gatdgsdga ; 
ixca^q’-^  wi^qab  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatdgEdkEl  iltcqoa^  icgidukc. 
ilxE^cEt  •,  kxwo^pt  gayibya  iltcqoa^ba. 


Aga  kxwb^pt  igunad  gatcto^x  idagadtsax  itkladminak 
20  tslibnus  it!6"xatck;  q!oa"p  iltcqoa'  gatctu'x.  Aga  kxwcVpt 
t!aya^  gayuda-it  itlo^xatckba  igunad  qloa'p  iltcqoa'ba.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gayibya  icgidukc ; gatdgEdkEl  iltcqoa" ; gayu"- 
yana^2wit  iltcqoa^ba ; gatdugu^mctEm  iltcqoa"  icgidukc ; 
kxwo^pt  gatdo^qxunict.  ^e^x  gatdibx  igunadl  iltcqoad 
25  Aga  kxwo^pt  man(g)  gbgwal  galxudx  iltcqoa^;  a-iladi  isi^a- 
xus  gasxo'x.  Aga  kxwApt  iadiiaq  gatcidux  icgidukc. 
Galixidnaxit  icgidukc  ; gayibmEqt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcigEdga 
igunad  icgidukc.  Gatci'waq,  gatciddada. 

• Wa'xcam  is  on  Yakima  Reservation,  four  miles  east  of  a point  about  midway 
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he  took  out;  and  one  (arrow)  besides,  the  fifth,  he  took 
out.  He  took  with  him  the  five  arrows  in  order  that  he 
might  kill  them.  And  then  they  slept  over  night.  Day- 
light came,  and  he  finished  the  (arrows).  And  then  he  gave 
the  arrows  to  (the  wolves).  Then  he  transformed  himself 
back  entirely  to  his  original  form.  Now  the  wolves  came 
back  home  in  the  morning,  and  he  went  out  of  the  house. 
And  then  Salmon  looked  all  over  the  land.  [He  said,] 
thus  he  thought:  “Now  this  day  I shall  kill  the  wolves 

who  have  slain  my  father.” 

And  then  he  exercised  his  magic  power  upon  the  water. 
The  sun  rose  and  it  became  warm  ; the  sun  shone  strong. 
Then  all  the  water  dried  up.  There  was  no  water  to  be 
found.  And  then  Salmon  made  just  one  spring  of  water 
among  the  mountains;  at  WaNcam,^  indeed,  he  made  the 
water.  Just  one  spring  of  water  Salmon  made,  plainly 
seen  by  all.  Now,  then  one  of  the  wolves  became  thirsty. 
So  he  went  to  a certain  small  river  to  quench  his  thirst, 
but  in  vain.  He  did  not  get  any  water;  the  river  was 
dried  up.  And  then  the  wolf  caught  sight  of  the  water 
(that  Salmon  had  made).  Now  he  was  thirsty,  so  he  went 
to  the  water. 

And  then  Salmon  made  some  small  trees,  a few 
bushes;  near  to  the  water  he  made  them.  Then  Salmon 
sat  down  well  prepared  in  the  bushes  near  to  the  water. 
Now  the  wolf  went  on  and  saw  the  water.  Straiofht  on 
to  the  spring  he  went.  The  wolf  went  to  drink  the  water ; 
then  started  in  drinking  it.  Salmon  exercised  his  magic 
power  upon  the  water.  So  then  the  water  sank  down 
a little,  and  the  wolf’s  eyes  just  disappeared  from  view. 
Then  he  shot  at  the  wolf,  and  the  wolf  fell  down  ; he  was 
dead.  And  then  Salmon  took  hold  of  the  wolf.  He  had 
killed  him,  and  threw  him  away. 

between  Fort  Simcoc  and  Block  House, 
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Wi"t!a  gayu'ya  kxwo'ba ; gayu"la-it  iguna't.  Sa"q^  ga- 
tcbwaq,  gatciula^a,  Wi^t!a  iklu^na  fxt  gayu^ya  icgi^lukc 
iltcqoa^ba.  Aga  wbtlax  gatdAqxKmct.  Aga  wbt!a  ya'maq 
gatcilux.  K!i/na  i^xt  wid!a  gayu^maqt  icgi^Iukc.  Wi^tla 
gatcbgE^lga  *,  gatciulada.  Wi^t!a  klibna  Vxt  gayu'ya  icgb- 
lukc  ilalu^n  iltcqoa^yamt.  Wi^tla  gatclb^qxEmct.  Wi^tla 
ya'niaq  gatci^lux ; gatciVaq.  GatcigE^lga ; gatciiblada. 
Wi^tla  k!d  na  fxt  gayu'ya  icgidukc  ilala^kt  iltcqoa^yamt. 
Gatclo^qxEmct.  Wi^t!a  ya^maq  gatcidut  iguna^t.  Gatcbwaq  ; 
gatcigEdga ; gatciulada. 


lagadts  ixklE^skax  icgblukc  wi^t!a  gayu^ya  iltcqoa^yamt. 
Gayu^yam  ittcqoa^ba.  Na^qxi  gatdu^qxumct.  Kdnua  ga- 
lixkbxwa-it  igibnat : “ AtdugE^mcta.”  Kla^ya  gatdu^gEmct 

ixklE^skax  icgblukc.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gali^ktcax : 
qe^dau  gali^xox  ixklE^skax.  Aga  kxwo^pt  iguna^t  galix- 
lu^xwa-it : “Na'qx’  itlu^ktix.”  Itkla^munakiamt  gayi/yam 

icgidukc.  Aga  gatdibdina  lla^ktikc  iguna^t  ia^xan ; la^-itcka 
galgbwaq  wbam  iguna^t.  Pu  gatdudina  ka^nauwe  IgwE^- 
nEmikc  pu  k!a^ya  ilcgidukc  da^uya  wbgwa ; k!ma  lla^ktikc 
gatduMina,  i^xt  nixwo^axit  ixklE^skax  ila^-uxix. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gayibya  itqdia^mt  iguna^t  qa^xba  a^yagutx 
u^xt.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gayiPyam  itqdPba.  Kxwo^pt  gatcud- 
xam  : “Aga  inlddina  ilcgidukc  lladvtikc  ; ixadk’  ixklE'skax 

icgidukc  igixwo^axit.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcudxam  agagidak: 
“Ag-’  atxk!wa"ya.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  gactiPya ; aga  gatciPkla. 
Luwadi  qa'uadix  gactu^goyom,  aga  kxwo^pt  gatcaxi^ma, 
gatsaltsgi^ma  igunad  agagidak.  Ilkladkac  laduxt ; quctb- 
axa  ilcsfidukc  itcawa^nba. 

o 


Aga 

ilakladts 


kxwb'pt  gayaktxuid.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
ilskliduks  Ibx't.  Wid!a  gaya'ktxuit 


galagElga^ba 
itcadvanba ; 
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He  went  back  to  his  place ; Salmon  seated  himself. 
He  had  killed  him  completely  and  thrown  him  away. 
Arain  one  other  wolf  went  to  the  water.  Now  he  also 

o 

started  in  to  drink  it,  and  again  (Salmon)  shot  at  him. 
Again  one  other  wolf  died.  Again  he  took  hold  of  him 
and  threw  him  away.  Again  one  other  wolf,  the  third, 
went  towards  the  water.  He  also  started  in  to  drink  it. 
Again  (Salmon)  shot  at  him  and  killed  him.  He  took 

hold  of  him  and  threw  him  away.  Again  one  other  wolf, 

the  fourth,  went  towards  the  water.  He  started  in  to 
drink  it,  and  again  Salmon  shot  at  him.  He  killed  him, 
took  hold  of  him,  and  threw  him  away. 

The  smallest  and  youngest  wolf  also  went  towards  the 
water.  He  arrived  af  the  water,  but  did  not  drink  of 
it.  Salmon  thought:  “He  will  drink  of  it,”  but  in  vain. 

The  youngest  wolf  did  not  drink  at  all.  And  then  he 
cried  : “U6  thus  did  the  youngest  do.  And  then  Salmon 

thought:  “It  is  not  well.”  The  wolf  escaped  to  the 

woods.  Now  Salmon’s  son  has  killed  four  (wolves);  they 
had  slain  his  father  Salmon.  If  he  had  slain  all  five,  there 

would  be  no  wolves  to-day ; but  he  killed  (only)  four,  (for) 

one  had  been  scared  away,  their  youngest  brother. 

And  then  Salmon  went  to  the  house  where  his  step- 
mother was  living.  Then  he  arrived  at  the  house,  and 
said  to  her:  “Now  I have  slain  four  of  the  wolves ; only 

one,  the  youngest  wolf,  was  scared  away.”  And  then  he 
said  to  the  woman:  “Now  let  us  two  go  home.”  Then 

the  two  went  on  ; he  took  her  along  with  him.  I do  not 
know  how  many  times  they  camped  over  night  when  he 
laid  her  down,  Salmon  laid  the  woman  down  belly  up. 
d here  was  a child  inside  of  her ; as  it  turned  out,  there 
were  wolves  in  her  womb. 

And  then  he  stepped  on  her;  one  tiny  little  wolf  came 
out  of  her.  Again  he  stepped  on  her  belly;  a tiny  wolf 
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galaj^i'/lba  itcawanbanit  itskH'luks.  Da'ukwa  Ij^wi'/iiKma 
ilakla'itsax  trata'j^iclba.  Ajja  kxwb'pt  gatcluklina  ilakla'i- 
tsax.  Kxwb'ba  i'wi  yfatcu^x  watibl,  kxvvb'ba  "atclu'x  wa- 
tu^lpa.  Oxi^dau  g'adixox  iguna^t.  A^a  kxwcVpt  gactu^ya. 
Kxwd^pt  aga  gatci/kl’  agagidak  wi'am  a'gikal.  Da'uax 
atk!i/ntk!un,  qxuct  gaqxkwaq  itca^gikal  igunad.  Atk!i/n- 


tkliin  uqxEdqt ; 


gwa^nESEtn. 


Cma'- 


u u 

nix  alicli^mama  iguna^t  aqxe^dwagwa  Nixlu'idixpa;  aga 
kxwcVpt  alaktcaAEma  atk!u^ntk!un. 

Na^2wit  gatcikHa,  naVid  ihcqcVba  gatcu'klam.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gacgigEdg’  iknfm,  gactkkla-it.  Aga  kxwo^pt  ga- 
tcudxam  : “Ag’  anugoptikla,  aga  madm’  amqkVatcgwa.” 

IgLina^t  gali^kim  : “Ag’  anxi/qcida  ; aga  madma  agagidak 

amqtiVatcgwa.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  galixo^qcit.  Gactudxuni 
iltcqo^ba  yedqdix.  Aga  kxwo^pt  itka^pcba  tidxbx  galadxux. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  i\vi  galaAux;  wbmwa  gagigEdga  itka^pcba. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  bwi  gagbux ; gagagEdkEl  wadnw’  a-ikliA- 
xeiigwax  yadqpa.  GacaxElqxfLx  agagidak.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
galixgudtq. 


Aga  kxw(Vpt  gali^kim : ‘‘Nakpx’  itlibktix  imnibqutck, 

q!udn  ininiix.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcigEdg’  icki',  gatciadx- 
cgam.  Itkladamat  e'wi  gatctc/x ; gatctigEldbba-ix  itklada- 
mat ; daLxoa^b  galibxax  itkla^munak.  Kxud.  gatciedux 
ickid  Aga  kxwcYpt  gatca'gElg’  agagidak.  E\vi  icki'  digi 
gatcudada  itkladamatba.  Aga  kxwc/pt  gayagEdtaqlq  aga- 
gidak ; ma'sa  galidxbx  qludiiba  gagidix  igunad.  Aga 
kxwcYpt  gayiby’  igudiat  aga  ya^-ima.  Aga  kxwo  pt  ia  1- 
qdix  gayibya,  iaAi  aga  gayibya. 


Aga  kxw(Vba  pla^la  gayuda-it ; luwan  qxa  iiad  ilE  lx, 
qaYtcipt  aga  yadqdix  gayuda-it.  Aga  kxwb^pt  gatccx- 
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came  out  from  her  belly.  In  this  way  five  little  (wolves) 
came  out  of  her.  Then  he  killed  the  little  (wolves). 
There  he  built  (?)  a fire,  there  in  the  fire  he  put  them. 
Thus  did  Salmon.  And  then  they  two  went  on ; he  took 
with  him  the  woman,  his  father’s  wife.  This  woman  was 
the  Dove ; truly  it  was  her  husband  Salmon  who  had  been 
killed.  The  Dove  is  always  wailing:  uk”  Whenever 

the  salmon  comes,  they  kill  him  at  Wishram,  and  then 
the  Dove  cries. 


Straight  on  he  went  with  her,  straightway  he  came 
with  her  to  some  water.  And  then  they  got  hold  of  a 
canoe  and  seated  themselves  in  it.  Then  he  said  to  her : 
“Now  I’ll  sleep,  while  you  alone  will  paddle.”  Salmon 
said:  “Now  I’ll  lie  down  to  sleep,  while  you,  woman,  will 

paddle  alone.”  And  then  he  lay  down  to  sleep.  The 
two  long  drifted  about  on  the  water.  And  then  she  be- 
gan to  feel  ticklish  in  her  feet.  Then  she  looked  and 
found  a maggot  on  her  feet.  And  then  she  looked  care- 
fully at  him,  and  saw  maggots  crawling  about  all  over  his 
body.  The  woman  cried,  and  he  awoke. 

And  then  he  said:  “It  is  not  good  that  you  have 

awakened  me  ; you  have  disturbed  me  in  my  sleep.”  Then 
he  got  hold  of  the  paddle,  took  it  away  from  her.  He 
transformed  the  rocks  and  hollowed  out  the  rocks ; the 
rocks  had  a hole  bored  into  them.  He  wedded  the 
paddle  under  her  and  took  hold  of  the  woman.  He 
moved  it  and  threw  her  off  with  the  paddle  into  the  rocks. 
Then  he  abandoned  the  woman : he  had  been  disoraced 
because  she  disturbed  him  in  his  sleep.  So  then  Salmon 
went  on  all  alone.  Long  he  went,  and  far  away  he  went. 

Now,  there  he  remained  quietly;  I know  not  how  many 
years,  how  long  he  remained.  Now,  then  he  heard  two 
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tcmcYq  icq!e'yo(jt:  “ImimEla'mak  ; na"qx’  itiu'kti.  A'nad* 

max  amElikktan  atgu^xwa.  Na  iiExtu^xwan  kxwo'dau 
I'nadmax  iqxu^t.  KxwoMau  a'nadmax  wo^qti  atgu^xwa.” 
Oeklau  gatciudxam : “Aga  dYxi.  Na^-ima  ansgp:dga  is- 

qxi/s.”  Gatciudxam  : “Na^qxi  pu  maMma  amsgEdga.  K' - 

nadmax  atgsudxwa  ha^-ai.”  La^ktix  gatccxtcmo'q  qeMau 
cxi^tcx,  cxElpladawuIal.  Oucti^axa  ickadax  cda^xdau. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gatccudxam : “OE^Egi  mtxudal?  Dan 

imtxEdk^dilal?”  Kla^ya  qp/nEgi  gacgiudxam.  Aga  wi^tla 
gacxElpladawulalEmtck  •,  galixacgEludtcatk.  Aga  wkt!a 
daYkwa  gacki^m.  Aga  wkt!a  gatccudxam : “Da^naska 

mdi^xitcx?  Nadtia  mtgE^nLxam.”^  Wkt!a  kla^ya  qE^Egi 
gackkm.  Cpa^q  tsiudn  ckkxax.  Wkt!a  gatccudxam : “Qe'- 

nEgi  dan  imtxEdDdilal ?”  Wi^tla  kla^ya  qE^np:gi  gackkm. 
Aga  wkt!a  daYkwa  gacxElpladawulalEmtck.  Wit!a  gatc- 
cLidxam : “ OE^nEgi  dan  imtxEdk^lilal  ?”  Aga  kxwo^pt 

gacgiudxam : “Ilgoadilx  nintklgktka.” 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gatccudxam  : “Qa^xba  nimtklgiYga  ilgoa'- 

lilx?”  Aga  kxwo^pt  gacgiudxam  : “ Yalqdi^x  nintklgi^tga.” 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gatccudxam : “OEYEgiba  nimtklgktga?” 

Gacgiudxam:  “K!Yya!  itkladamatba  nintklgidga.”  Aga 

kxwo^pt  gatccudxam  : “ Dan  iaka'xtau  ilgoadilx,  ilqagidak 

tci^  a^watci^  ilkada  tci^?”  Gacgiudxam  : “ Ilqagidak.”  — 

“Oa'ntcix  nkmtklqxEmit  ?”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gacgiudxam : 
‘^DaYax  aklmiY  nigaxadxum  wi^tlax  a"-ixt  aklmidi  ak!un 
(t)ci"tix  nintklgktga.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  nixlikxwait : “Luwadi 

gaYuid  nilkcgktka  ilgoadilx.” 


> MtgE'nLxam  is  for  mtgE'ntlxam. 


old  people  (talking*  to  each  other):  “You  are  a bad 

distributer,  and  not  good.  Let  us  two  put  a cheek  on 
each  side.  I myself  think  there  should  be  also  an  eye 
to  each  side.  And  let  us  put  half  a vulva  on  each  side.” 
Thus  did  the  one  say  to  the  other:  “Oh,  well!  I shall 

take  both  eyes  for  myself.”  The  other  one  said  to  him  : 
“You  should  not  take  both  to  yourself.  We  two  must 
divide  them,  — one  to  each.”  Four  times  did  he  hear  the 
two  thus  areue  and  talk  to  each  other.  As  it  turned 
out,  those  two  were  ravens. 

And  then  he  said  to  them : “ What  are  you  talking 

about?  What  are  you  speaking  of  to  each  other ?”  They 
said  nothing  at  all  to  him.  Now  they  still  kept  talking 
to  each  other,  and  he  listened  to  them.  Now  they  spoke 
again  as  before.  And  once  more  he  said  to  them  : “Well, 

what  are  you  talking  to  each  other  about?  Tell  me  too  !” 
Again  they  said  nothing  at  all.  They  were  arguing  ex- 
citedly. Again  he  said  to  them:  “What  are  you  telling 

each  other?”  Again  they  said  nothing  at  all.  And  then 
again  they  kept  talking  to  each  other  as  before.  Again 
he  said  to  them:  “What  are  you  telling  each  other?” 

And  then  they  said  to  him  : “We  two  have  found  a person.” 

Then  he  said  to  them:  “Where  did  you  find  the  per- 
son?” They  answered  him:  “Far  away  (from  here)  we 

found  him.”  And  then  he  said  to  them:  “In  what  way 

did  you  come  to  get  him?”  They  replied  to  him:  “No! 

we  found  him  among  some  rocks.”  Then  he  said  to  them : 
“What  is  that  same  person,  a woman  or  a man?”  They 
said  to  him:  “A  woman.”  — “How  long  is  it  since  you 

have  seen  her?”  And  then  they  said  to  him:  “Let  this 

present  moon  have  become  exhausted  (and  add)  yet  one 
moon  and  a half,  — (so  long  is  it  since)  we  have  found 
her.”  And  then  he  thought:  “Perhaps  they  have  really 

found  a person.” 
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Ag’a  kxwcVpt  gatccu^lxam : “A^lEma  ka^dux  amdu^ya, 

amtkkikctadria.”  Ag'a  kxwo^pt  gatccudxam : “Oiaigiska^ 

gamdidyEm  ?”  Aga  kxwo^pt  ^e^x  gatci^ux  iagcVmEnilpa  ikxa'- 
lal.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatccudxam  : “QE^ngi  gamtxudal  gam- 

5 du^yEm  ?”  Aga  kxwcYpt  gatcxtcmo^q  aga  gacxixnrma.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gactilga'wulx  iguAax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ikxadal  gali- 
cidakwit.  Aga  kxwo^pt  qxatgi^  nuit  wflx  qloa^p  gacti-ila^- 
kwit ; ia^xka  ^e^x  gatccu^x  igidnat  ickadax. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gacgu^naxLx ; gacgu^kctam  qa^xba  gacga- 
10  gsdkElba.  Aga  gactibya.  Na^qwit  luwa^n  qa^uadix*  gactu^- 
qxui.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gactibyam  wbt!a.  Aga  gacx’^klwa^ 
wbt!a  itq^lia^mt.  Aga  gacgiudxam  : “La^xt  ilgoadilx  qloa^b 

ag’  aiibmEqt’  aga  IulIe^xI.”  Gatccudxam : “OE^nEgi 

p’  amtklu^xwa  r”  Kxwo^pt  gali^kim  fxat:  “K!ada  p’  ant- 

15  kltxad”  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatccudxam : “Akladamat  ayamt- 

kxa^-imaya.”  A^u  gacgbiix. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  ksA  gacgu^xix  itcta'piq.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatcackxa"-ima  mang  itsakladts.  Gacgugwo'mit ; gacgu'- 
klam ; da"k  gatcaAxux.  Aga  mang  itcagadl  gatcackxa'- 
20  ima.  Aga  widla  gackibkl  *,  ag’  ackxa^-imat  p!aT  aklada- 
mat.  Wbt!a  gacgibktam ; gacxiliixta^makwotcgix.  Wi"- 
t!ax  da^k  gatcaAxux.  Wid!a  dadikwa  la^ktix.  LagwEdiE- 
mix  wbtlax  gatcackxa'-ima.  Wid!a  gacgiigcVmida-ulx, 
gacgiiktcadiEinx,  gacga'-iluklam . 


Aga 

o-idak.” 


o*atccudxam  : “Aga  nadkabam’ amtkhiidlama  dqa- 

Aga  kxwcYpt  gacgiudxam : “K!a')xi!”  Aga 


^3 

Then  he  said  to  them:  “To-morrow  you  two  will  go, 

you’ll  go  and  look  for  her.”  And  he  asked  them  : “Well, 

how  have  you  been  going  all  along  ?”  I hen  in  his  heart 
he  wished  for  a wind,  and  it  arose.  And  he  asked  them  : 
“How  have  you  been  managing  to  go  all  along And 
then  he  heard  them  as  they  showed  him  (how  they  man- 
aged). They  flew  up  to  the  sky,  but  then  the  wind  struck 
against  them ; and  then  almost  immediately  they  came 
near  striking  down  against  the  ground.  (But)  he,  Salmon, 
endowed  the  two  ravens  with  magic  power. 

And  then  they  looked  for  her ; they  went  to  look  for 
her  where  they  had  seen  her.  Now  they  went  on.  Straight 
on  (they  went,  and)  I know  not  how  many  times  they 
slept  over  night.  And  then  they  arrived  (there)  again. 
Then  they  turned  back  home  towards  the  house.  They 
said  to  him:  “There  is  a person  who  is  near  to  dying 
and  is  thinned  out.”  He  said  to  them:  “What  could 
you  do  with  her?”  Then  one  of  them  said:  “We  might 

carry  her  on  our  backs.”  And  then  he  said  to  them : 
“I  shall  lay  down  a stone  on  you.”  They  said  “Yes”  to 
him. 

And  then  they  interlocked  their  wings,  and  he  put  down 
on  them  a rather  small  (stone).  They  flew  ofif  with  it 
and  came  back  with  it ; and  he  loosened  it  off  from  them. 
Then  he  put  a somewhat  larger  (stone)  on  them.  And 
again  they  carried  it  with  them,  and  the  stone  rested 
quietly  on  them.  Again  they  came  back  with  it,  swaying 
their  bodies  from  side  to  side.  Again  he  loosened  off 
the  (stone)  from  them.  Again  (they  did)  as  before,  four 
times  in  all.  The  fifth  time  also  he  put  a (stone)  on 
them.  Again  they  flew  up  with  it,  carried  it  about  with 
them,  and  brought  it  back  to  him. 

Then  he  said  to  them:  “Now  for  my  sake  you  will 

go  and  get  me  the  woman.”  And  then  they  answered 
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kxw(Vpt  gatccii^lxam  : “ AmtkJugwa^lEmama  bama  na^ika.” 

OeMau  gatccii^lxam  icka^lax  igu^nat.  Qucti^axa  ya^xtau 
igibnat  ya^xka  gatcaxbma  a^xtau  agagi^lak ; tqle'x  aga 
tcu^xt.  Aga  a'  gacxu^x.  “Ag’  aqa^midam’  agagidak,”  gac- 
5 giudxam.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gactu^ya,  gacgugwadEmam.  Na'q- 
wit  gactibya  •,  naVit  gacta^guqxom.  K!waA  galaxa^cxux ; 
galaxlibxwait : “Ag’  ickfnuwoq.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gacgud- 

xam  : “Na^qxi  klwa^c  amxu^xwa;  iqEmtgadEmam.” 


A^-u  gakcibx.  “Qxa^damt  amtgEnu^kta  ?”  gakcudxam. 

10  Aga  kxwo'pt  gacgudxam  : “ Indacta^mxiamt  aqEmu'kla.” 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gakcudxam  : “QE^nEg’  amtgEnu'xwa  ?”  Gac- 

gudxam : “Ag’  amxantkxa'-imaya  indagiko^uba.”  Aga 

kxwo^pt  adkwad  gacgu^xix  itcda^piq ; kxwo^ba  naxackxa^- 
ima  itctapbqba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gakcgEdga. 


15  Aga  kxwo'pt  galu'ya ; gacku'kb  Na'qwit  gacku'klam 
itq^dbba.  Na'wit  gacgaxbma.  K!a"ya  dan  itcanadxat  ag’ 
iiLlEdxt  gacgibklEm.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatdgEdg’  igibnad  ila- 
kadda.  Aga  kxwo^pt  wa^x  gatda^kux  ilkadda.  Gwe^he- 
mix*  wa^x  gatda^kux.  Aga  kxwo^pt  sa^q"  gatcalxadagwa. 


20  Ag’  atlibkti  gala'xux  sa"q^.  Ilga'nalxat  galaqlEdba; 
sa"q"^  it!u"kt’  itcadq.  Axka^xdau  itca'xliu  atk!uditk!un  igd- 
nat  a'gikal.  “Mdadtla,”  gatccudxam,  “dEmf2nua  imdadx- 
liu  ickadax ; qddau  amtxu^xwa  mdadt!a.  Cmadiix  amtxib- 
xwa  ‘Ka'k  ka'k,’^  alugwagbma  idEdxam/Dang’ .icgigEdkEl 
25  ickadax,  dadigi  qxadgi.’ ” Oddau  iqxadiutck. 


Very  high  pitch. 
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him:  “No!”  Then  he  said  to  them:  “You  will  go  to 

get  her  for  me.”  Thus  did  Salmon  speak  to  the  two 
ravens.  In  truth  that  Salmon  it  was  who  had  laid  down 
that  woman ; now  he  wanted  her.  Then  they  consented. 
“Now  we  shall  go  and  get  you  the  woman,”  they  said 
to  him.  And  then  they  went,  went  to  get  her.  Straight 
on  they  went  and  straightway  they  came  to  her.  She 
was  afraid  of  them  and  thought:  “Now  they  have  killed 

me.”  But  then  they  said  to  her:  “Do  not  be  afraid; 

we  have  come  for  you. 

She  consented  to  their  proposal.  “Whither  will  you 
take  me?”  she  asked  of  them.  And  then  they  said  to 
her:  “We  shall  carry  you  to  our  chief.”  Then  she  said 

to  them  : “ What  will  you  do  with  me  (so  as  to  carry  me)?”* 

They  answered  her:  “You  will  lay  yourself  down  on  our 

back.”  And  then  they  neatly  interlocked  their  wings ; 
there  on  their  wings  she  lay  down.  So  then  they  took 
hold  of  her. 

And  then  they  went  on,  the  two  bearing  her  along. 
Straight  on  (they  went  and)  brought  her  home  into  the 
house.  Straightway  they  put  her  down.  She  had  no  hair 
(left)  at  all  and  they  brought  her  home  lean.  And  then 
Salmon  took  some  oil.  Then  he  poured  the  oil  out  over 
her.  Five  times  he  poured  it  out  over  her  and  she  came 
to  completely. 

Now  she  was  beautiful  all  over.  Her  hair  grew  out 
from  her  and  her  body  was  beautiful  in  every  way.  The 
name  of  that  same  woman  was  Dove,  Salmon’s  wife.  “As 
for  you  two,  he  said  to  the  two  (ravens),  “your  name 
(shall  be)  for  all  time  Raven  ; thus  shall  you  be.  When- 
ever you  shall  cry  “kaT  kaT,”  people  will  say:  The 

two  ravens  have  seen  something,  no  doubt.’  ” Thus  the  tale. 
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3-  COYOTK  AND  AnTELOPK. 

Gayu^ya  isklu^lEyK.  Aga  kxwcVpt  <^alixp:^ltcmaq  isk!u^- 
lEyE  ya'xiba  uxwo^qt  idp/lxam.  Ouctia'xa  ickla'lkal  g^q- 
cikklam.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatikya  iskludicyE  yak^xoq  kxwo'dau 
icpu'xyatin  icyabxan  ctmo^kct.  Gakkya  ttsinmo^kstikc  la^-itc 
5 ick!adkaliamt ; gatxEdxaq.  GatuYam.  Ixa'd  ia^xleu  Sipa^- 
glatsin  iabxan  isklu^EyE ; ixa^d  ia^xleu  Sipa^ksalguts  ; iklu^n’ 
ixa"d  iskludsyE  ia'xan  Sapa'gwinan  •,  iklikn’  ixa'd  ia'xleu 
Sapaga^tk^tgwax ; aklubi’  a^-ixad  itca^xleu  aya^xan  isk!u - 
IsyE  axklE^skax  StwaVinLxt  itsaqlwadasup ; kxwo^dau 
10  ctmo^kct  icpu^xyatin  icya^xan  itctaba-icxidal  cta^xta. 


Galu'y’  aga  ickladkalba;  galkcuda'mitam  ickladkal. 
Gatu^yam  galkibgiksl  tgabla^d  idEdxam.  Kxwo^ba  cki  xax 
iladik  kxwo'dau  ida^uapdauap  ctmokct  ist!aq!wadasup. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  gaqcidut  ickladkal  Sapa  galatsin  ixgo'qunk. 
15  Ilia^kcEnba  gatccgEdga.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatccu^damit  ick!a  1- 
kal.  Aga  gacgbwa  iladik  k!m’  ag’  ida^uapdauap  •,  gacti  k- 
taq.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gacgigEdga  ; gactbkdaqxwom.  Gacgi'- 
waq.  GackcbxckEm  ickladkal. 


Ao-a^  wit!a  gackcu'x  ickla'kak  Wbt!a  gackcblut 

20  itie'kcEnba ; gatccgE^ga  Sapa'ksalguts.  Gatccu'damit  ic- 
k!a0kal.  Aga'  wit!a  gacgi'wa  ida'uapdauap  ila'lek.  Ga- 
cti'ktaq ; galicgE'ltaqk  Gacti'ktaqxom.  Gacgi'waq;  Lqlo'p 
gacgiu'x  iaga'qstaq.  Aga'  wit!ax  gaqci  lut  ick!a  Ikal  Sapa  - 
gwinan.  Wi'tia  gatccuda'mit  ickla'lkal.  Aga  wi'tia  gac- 
25  ti'ktaq ; gacti'ktaqxom  ; gacgigE'lga.  Gacgi'waq ; Lq!6  p 
gacgi'ux  ife'tuk.  Wi'tia  gackci'liit  Sapaga'tk«tg\vax.  Aga 
wi'tia  gatccuda'mit.  Aga  wi'tia  gacti'ktaq  ila'Hk  kima 
ida'uapdaup.  GacgigE'lga.  Gacgi'waq;  Lqlo'p  gacgi'ux 
ia'tuk.  Aga  gaqcfe'lut  Stw^i'winLx  isklu'lEyE  aya'.xan  wa'liq 
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3-  Coyote  and  Antelope. 

Coyote  went  on.  Now  then  Coyote  heard  that  way 
yonder  people  were  gathered  together.  In  truth  they 
came  to  get  a shinny-ball.  So  then  Coyote’s  children  and 
Antelope’s  two  sons  went.  They  seven  went  for  the 
shinny-ball,  went  to  where  people  were  assembled.  They 
arrived  (there).  The  name  of  one  of  Coyote’s  sons  was 
Big  -Gristle ; (another)  one’s  name  was  Big-Backbone ; an- 
other one  of  Coyotes  sons  (was  named)  Big-Fin ; another 
one’s  name  was  Big-Adipose-Fin;  there  was  one  other, 
a daughter  of  Coyote  and  the  youngest,  whose  name  was 
Head-Fat  — she  was  a good  runner.  And  there  were 
AntHope’s  two  sons  — those  two  were  clumsy  ones. 

Now  they  went  where  the  shinny-ball  was;  they  had 
come  in  order  to  run  away  with  it.  They  arrived  and 
saw  many  people.  There  were  Rabbit  and  Fox,  both  of 
them  fast  runners.  And  then  the  shinny-ball  was  given 
to  Big-Gristle,  the  oldest..  He  took  it  in  his  hand  and 
ran  away  with  the  shinny-ball.  Then  Rabbit  and  F'ox  pur- 
sued him  and  gained  on  him.  And  then  they  seized  him  ; 
they  had  overtaken  him.  They  killed  him  and  took  the 
shinny-ball  away  from  him. 

Now  they  brought  the  shinny-ball  back  again.  Again 
they  put  it  in  the  (next)  one  s hands ; Big-Backbone  got 
hold  of  it.  He  ran  away  with  the  shinny-ball  and  again 
Pox  and  Rabbit  pursued  him.  They  ran  after  him  and 
he  ran  away  from  them.  They  overtook  him  and  killed 
him,  cutting  off  his  head.  Now  this  time  the  shinny-ball 
was  given  to  Big-Fin.  He  also  ran  away  with  the  shinny- 
ball  and  again  the  two  ran  after  him,  overtook  him,  and 
seized  him.  They  killed  him,  cutting  his  neck.  Next  they 
gave  the  (ball)  to  Big- Adipose-Fin.  Now  he  also  ran 
away  with  it  and  again  Rabbit  and  Fox  ran  after  him. 
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ilg-a'kcEiiba.  A^a  kxwcVpt  ^akcuda'mit  ickladkal.  Aga 
kxwcVpt  gacta'ktaq.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galacgidltaqk  Gacgu'a  •, 
gacga'gElga.  Gacgidaq ; LqlcVp  gacgi'axiix  itca'tuk. 


Sa'q'^  gakxta'-it  isk!ulEyE  ia'qxoq  tgwE'nEmikc  ; sa'q^^  gaq- 
5 tiddina  ; kla^ya  gatkcgr/lga  ickladkal.  Aga  kxwo^pt  eta  xta 
icpidxyatin  icya^xan  gaqcclii  t ick!a  Ikal  eta  xta  iteta  keEnba. 
Kxwo'pt  gaexF/lEkteu ; kbnua  gaekegr/lga.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
galugwa'kini : “Ag’  aqewa'gwa  di'kxa.”  Aga  kxwo'pt 

gatkbm  : ‘‘Ag’  aqeidkJa  yaxta'ba  ; aqewa'gwa  mang  baxi.” 

lO  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaqeibkt  mang  i'axi.  Aga  kxwo'pt  xa'p 
dagapga^p  galxo^x  dla^  Aga  kwo^pt  galibgwakim  ; “Da  uya 
ag’  inigEdga,  itgidx.” 


Aga  qiietbaxa  gaekeuda'mit  iepuxia'tin  ieya'xan  •,  ieklad- 
kal  gaekeuda'mit.  Quetbaxa  eda'xtaii,  ietla'mimEn.  Aga 
15  kxwo^pt  gaekeibkl  iepibxi^tin  ieya^xan.  Aga  kxwo^pt  k!a  ya 
gaekeiba  iladik  ida\iapdauap.  Gaekeu  ket ; gaekegF/lkEl 
ag’  iadqdix  ekeibklt  iekladkal.  Aga  itpo^gomax  ieda  bagal 
laegwu  Ixt  \ exElla^dnil  iek!a  Ikal.  A-itexa  p gaexi  luxix 
ilad6k  k!ma  ida^uapdauap ; ag’  ieAqdix  etu  it ; ekeu  kit. 
20  leta^xtax  isklu^lEyE  kxwo^dau  iepu  xyatin  itq^li  ba  p!a  la 
etibxt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaeglibma  : 
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Aga  kxwo'pt  wbt!a  gaeglu'ma  : “Do'yaxka  nintea'eqxiLq 
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They  seized  him  and  killed  him,  cutting  his  neck.  Now 
the  (ball)  was  put  into  the  hand  of  Head-Fat,  Coyote’s 
daughter,  a maiden.  And  then  she  ran  away  with  the 
shinny-ball.  Then  the  two  ran  after  her  and  she  ran  away 
from  them.  They  pursued  her  and  caught  her.  They 
killed  her,  cutting  off  her  neck. 

All  the  five  children  of  Coyote  had  died  ; they  had  all 
been  killed  and  had  not  held  on  to  the  shinny-ball.  Now 
then  those  two  sons  of  Antelope  were  given  the  shinny- 
ball,  (it  was  put)  into  the  hands  of  those  two.  Then  they 
dropped  it;  they  did  not  succeed  in  holding  on  to  the 
(ball).  And  then  the  people  said:  “Now  they  will  be 

killed  here.”  Then  they  said:  “Now  they  will  be  brought 

right  there;  they  will  be  killed  a little  farther  on.”  And 
then  they  were  brought  a little  farther  on.  Then  the  fog 
became  dark,  all  misty  dark.  And  then  they  (all)  said : 
“Now  here  I’ve  caught  him,  hit  him!” 

Now  in  fact  Antelope’s  two  sons  ran  away  with  it ; they 
ran  away  with  the  shinny-ball.  Truly  that  (ball)  was 
worth  a chieftain’s  realm.  Now  then  the  two  sons  of 
Antelope  took  it  along  with  them,  but  Rabbit  and  Fox 
did  not  pursue  them.  They  looked  at  them  and  saw 
them  now  far  off  taking  the  shinny-ball  along  with  them. 
Now  they  climb  up  to  two  summits  of  the  mountains  and 
keep  throwing  the  shinny-ball  between  them.  Rabbit  and 
Fox  gave  up  (following);  they  had  now  gone  far  off  and 
had  the  (ball)  with  them. 

Those  two  people  — Coyote  and  Antelope  — were 
sitting  quietly  in  the  house.  Now  then  the  two  (sons  of 
Antelope)  sang  out:  “Far  away  we  two  have  left  the 
children  of  Coyote  ; killed  were  they  all.”  And  then  they 
sang  out  again:  “Far  away  have  we  left  the  two  sons 

of  Antelope;  slain  were  the  two.”  And  then  they  sang 
out  again:  “All  were  they  killed,  the  children  of  Coyote  ; 
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icpiixya^tin  icya^xan ; saVp^  ni(|cfdwoq.”^  kxwd'jjt 

wi^tla  gacglu^ma : “Sa'cp^  niqtdl^na  itiala'pas  ya'([xd(j ; d(Y- 

yaxka  nindadqxiLq.”^  Aga  kxwcYpt  \vi't!a  gacglu'ma: 
“SaYi^  niqci^dwoq  icpuxyaYin  icya'xan  •,  do'yaxka  nintca'- 
5 cqxiLq.”  ^ kxwo^pt  wiY!a  gacglu^ma : “Do^yaxka 

nindadqxiLq  Itlala^pas  ya^qxoq ; sa^q^  niqMfna.”  ^ 

Na^wit  gactu^ya.  Aga  kxwcYpt  iskludEyE  gatca'xima 
akiadamat  itca^gad  icqxkba.  Aga  kxwApt  itklidxamat 
gatdxknx’  akiadamatpa  •,  a-isda^x  gatcta^gEiiiunxa.  Kxwo'ba 
10  gayuYxuit  iskludEyE.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galixludtcatk  yaxa  ya'x 
icpidxyatin  ixadmat ; cixglaYwax  ici^axan  icpidxyatin.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gali^gluma  icpu^xyatin  ya^xan  gwE'nEmix.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gayugiduktcu  iskludEyE  daga^mui  • nudt  gaydimaqt ; 
akiadamatpa  gayakxa^-imaxit ; sa^q^^  gatilga^t  dklidxamat. 
15  Aga  kxwo^pt  gacduladapgEx'id  ickladkal.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
galixlEdck  icpu^xyatin;  gayuda-it. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  capca^p  galkcdx  ickladkal.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
tcEktcE^k  sa^q^^  dadqpa  galcxEdux.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galxi  - 
inatx  iskludsyE  yu^niEqtpa.  Galxdnalx  ia^gitcpa  kxwo  dau 
20  idia^mLluxiba  kxwodau  idia'qxuitba.  Aga  iskludEyE  yo'- 
mEqt  ixi^mat.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galki^m  icpidxyatin  icya^xan : 
“OEYg’  alxdxwa  ?”  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatu^pa.  Aga  kxwo  pt 
galkkm  : “Qa^xb’  alxYya?”  Aga  kxwo^pt  galkbm  : “Al- 

xu^ya  ’guca^xba.”  Wid!a  galkidii : “Na^qxi  p’  alxu  ya 

25  ’guca^xba.”  Kxwo^pt  a"ga  gali'kim  i 

tcktib’  itga^qpuks,  qxadagatci  na^qx’  atcElgEdga  iskludEyE.” 
Aga  kxwo^pt  gatidya  wadcktib’  itga^qpuks  icpudxyatin 
icya'xan.  Galidya ; galo'qxui  lidnix.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gal- 


m witxat. 

o 


30  GatcilxaYlagwa  iskludEyE ; galixgodtk.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gali'kim  : ‘‘Oxwotxala"  yalqdidx  inogo'ptit.”  Aga  kxwo'pt 

o*atclu'wa ; i'wi  i'wi  galixalludE'lkEmtck  ilaqx'a  tba.  Kxwo  pt 


1 Same  tune. 
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far  away  we  two  have  left  them.”  And  then  again  they 
sang  out:  “Slain  were  the  two  sons  of  Antelope;  far 

away  have  we  left  them.”  And  then  again  they  sang 
out : “ Far  away  we  two  have  left  the  children  of  Coyote  ; 

killed  were  they  all.” 

Straight  on  the  two  went.  Now  (meanwhile)  Coyote 
had  laid  down  a big  stone  in  the  doorway.  And  then 
he  stuck  in  spits  about  the  stone,  stuck  them  circlewise 
near  it.  There  Coyote  stood.  And  then  he  listened  while 
he,  Antelope,  lay  down ; Antelope  knew  about  his  two 
sons.  Then  one  of  Antelope’s  sons  sang  out  five  times. 
Coyote  fell  down  senseless  and  died  straightway;  he  fell 
over  on  the  stone  and  all  the  spits  pierced  him.  And 
then  suddenly  the  shinny-ball  was  thrown  into  the  house. 
Then  Antelope  arose  and  seated  himself. 

And  then  they  chipped  up  the  shinny-ball  into  little 
pieces  and  rubbed  it  all  over  their  bodies.  Then  they 
wiped  themselves  on  Coyote  where  he  lay  dead ; they 
wiped  themselves  against  his  nose  and  against  his  ears 
and  against  his  legs.  Now  Coyote  is  lying  dead.  And 
then  Antelope  and  his  two  sons  said:  “What  shall  we 

do?”  Then  they  went  out  of  the  house  and  said  : “Where 

shall  we  go  ?”  And  then  they  said  : “ Let  us  go  to  the 

sky;”  (but)  on  second  thoughts  they  said:  “We  should 
not  go  to  the  sky.”  So  then  one  of  them  said:  “Let 
us  go  on  the  tops  of  the  grass  so  that  Coyote  may  not 
find  us.”  So  then  Antelope  and  his  two  sons  went  on 
the  tops  of  the  grass.  On  they  went  and  passed  three 
nights.  And  then  they  went  to  sleep. 

Coyote  came  to  and  awoke.  And  then  he  said:  “I’ve 

slept  altogether  too  long.”  Then  he  started  to  pursue 
them  and  looked  all  around  to  follow  them  by  their  tracks. 
Then  he  thought:  “Mow,  where  have  they  gone?”  He 
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“Oh/nEgi,”  galixlu^xwa-it,  “qa'xba  ki^it?”  Na^jxi  gatcu'- 
giiiga  iLa^qxat.  Aga  kxwcYpt  gayibya  ca'-iwatk!acka 

gatcliba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu^ya  isk!iblEyE.  Gayuya'2. 

Aga  kxwb^pt  galilxaAa.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ihcqcVba  gayu'ya-, 

• • 

5 gatcfb^qxEmct  iltcqoa^  Aga  kxwo'pt  iVi  gali^xbx.  Aga 
kxwcVpt  gatclgE^lksl  iJgoa^lilx  iltcqcYba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galix- 
wcYxit ; k!waY  gali^xox.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gallxtu^xwa-it : 
“ Alginiia'gwa  itgoa^lilx.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  dakda'k  gatctu'x 
idia^gamatcx ; gatcYgwiga ; xuYxul  gatctibx  iagitcxu'tpa. 
10  AgalixlYxwa-it : “AnIwaGwa  ilgoadilx.” 

Aga  kxwo'pt  Vwi  gali'xox*,  ittcqo^ba  ilgoalilx.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  itLa'maq  gatctlidux  so'q^  soq^  idiaga^matcx.  Aga 
kxwb'pt  galixlu^xwa-it : “Lku^n  aga  ilYmEqt.”  Gayu^ya  ; 

gatslskllibtk  ilgoadilx.  P!ada  lu^xt  itgoadilx.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
15  wi^tla  gatci^gslga  ikiadamat.  GalixliPxwa-it : “Aga  ik!a^- 

lamat  anilidagwa  daq!a^qctaqba.  AlYmEqta.”  GayYya 
iskludEyE ; gatciVElga  ik!adamat.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcili^- 
lagwa.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatclgEdtcim  ilkladamat.  Gatchb- 
kctEm  ilgoadilx ; k!a^ya  lu^mEqt.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galixlu'- 
20  xwa-it : “ OE^nEgi  qe^dau  ?”  Kxwo^pt  gatssugidsxaba  isia- 

gbk^lan.  Gatssudxam : “QE^nEgi  qe'dau?”  Aga  kxwo'pt 

gatsudxam  : “Aga  mtxa^nitk^Litck.” 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gacgiiidxam : “Ag’  aqcxa^mElukirtckwa. 

Nilibya  imi^qxoq  iskludsyE,  nilu^ya  ickladkaliamt  IgwE^nE- 
25  mike ; kxwo^dau  icpibxyatin  icya^xan  (n)ictYya  cta'xta 
ctmo^ket.  Kxwo^ba  niqldbna  imie^qxoq  iskludEyE.  Cta^- 
ima  icpu'xyatin  icya^xan  nickcu^kt  ickladkal.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
nicglYma,  dskludEyE  imbqxoq  niqldi'na.’  OeMau  niext- 
ki'm  icpuVyatin  icya'xan.  Aga  niedbmam  itq^de'ba.  laxa 
30  ma'ya  nimdE'muqt;  sa'q''  ilklidxamat  nilmi'tgat  imidqpa. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  ickladkal  niedbmam.  Aga  kxwe/pt  sa'q^ 
nilcxidx  iepu^xyatin  icia^xan.  Lkibp  Lkibp  nilkctxa^  icklad- 
kal.  Aga  kxwo'pt  tci'ktcik  nilcxiYx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  nihbya  ; 
luxdibx’  nilgE^mtx  laAtcka.  Aga  kxwo'pt  nilki'm,  “Oa'xb 
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could  not  find  their  tracks,  so  he  went  and  pursued  them 
in  any  direction  at  random.  And  then  on  Coyote  went. 
He  went  and  went  (until)  he  became  thirsty.  So  he  went 
to  the  water  and  drank  of  the  water.  1 hen  he  looked 
closely  and  caught  sight  of  a person  in  the  water.  He 
was  scared  off  and  was  afraid.  Then  he  thought : “ 1 he 

person  is  going  to  kill  me.”  So  he  loosened  his  arrows 
and  got  hold  of  them  ; he  pulled  them  out  of  his  quiver. 
Now  he  thought:  “I  shall  slay  the  person.” 

And  then  he  looked  closely;  the  person  was  (still)  in 
the  water.  Then  he  shot  every  single  one  of  his  arrows 
at  him  and  thought:  “Perhaps  he  has  died  now.”  He 

went  and  looked  at  the  person ; the  person  was  there 
just  as  before.  And  then  again  he  took  a stone.  He 
thought:  “Now  I shall  throw  the  stone  at  his  head.  He 

will  die.”  Coyote  went  and  got  a stone  and  then  threw 
it  at  him.  He  struck  him  with  several  stones.  He  went 
to  look  at  the  person ; he  was  by  no  means  dead.  And 
then  he  thought : “ How  is  this  ?”  Then  he  defecated 

his  two  faeces  and  asked  them:  “How  is  this?”  He 

said  to  them:  “Now  tell  me.” 

And  then  they  said  to  him:  “We  two  shall  tell  you. 

\ our  children,  Coyote,  did  go,  the  five  went  for  the 
shinny-ball ; also  Antelope’s  two  sons  did  go,  those  two. 
There  your  children.  Coyote,  were  killed ; the  two  sons 
of  Antelope  alone  took  the  shinny-ball  with  them.  And 
then  they  cried  out,  ‘Coyote,  your  children  have  been 
killed.’  Thus  said  the  two  sons  of  Antelope.  Now  they 
arrived  home  at  the  house,  but  you  died ; all  the  spits 
remained  stuck  in  your  body.  Now  then  the  shinny-ball 
came,  and  Antelope  and  his  two  sons  put  it  all  over  them- 
selves. They  broke  the  shinny-ball  up  into  small  pieces 
and  then  rubbed  it  over  themselves.  And  then  they  went ; 
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alxu'ya?”  Aya  kxwo'pt  nilikya  wa^tcktiba  itga(j!e'lic|pukc. 
Aga  kxwcYpt  ya^xtau  ma4ka  ihiikpul  isk!u4i:yK  fwi  gain- 
xa^txiilal.” 


5 


Gali^kim  iskliklEyE : “Aga  ga^niiit  da\ikwa  qxuct. 

Oa'xba  nifu'ya  icpibxyatin  ickaxan  “rwad  nilu^ya.”  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gayu^ya.  Gatcibguiga  idiaga'matcx.  Gayuya^2 
tcxa^p  gayuya^  wa'pul.  Wkt!a  wfgwa  gayibya;  wkt!a 
wa^piil  gatclu^a  iskliblEyE  icpibxyatin  icya^xan.  Wi'tia 
wa^pul  gayibya.  Galuya^2  gwa^p  wibnak  Aga  kxwb^pt 
galgeVitxdt.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatdgEdkEl  JgeVitEm  itpo^- 
qxiixba.  GatclgEdkEl  aga  kaMux.  GatdgEdga  dge'ninua  ; 
gatdklagwa.  Gatcludxam  : “Kla^ya  mcta^mx  amxukxwa  ; 

mts!i4i6n  ; imkxleu  icpibx*yatin  amxibxwa.” 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gaJxwo^tck  cpu^q  cpu^q.  Aga  kla^ya 

♦ « 

15  itaqxklE^cEmax  itadqpa.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcliblxam  : “Kla^ya 
pu  mcta^mx  amcxuVa.  Nadka  iskludEyE.  Ag’  alugwa- 
gi4iia  qeMau  idE^xam,  ‘Aga  daAila-itcka  iskludEyE  Vx 
gatclibx  icpu^xyatin  icya^xan.’  Nadida^nuit  itka^naximct 
aliixwa^xa;  madtiax  icpu^xyatin.  Alugwagkma,  ‘Dauya 
20  icpu^xyatin  ^e^x  gatckux  iskiudEyE.’”  Gali^kim  iskludEyE : 
“Iguna't  icta^mx,  itdfnon  ictadnx,  kxwoMau  idEdxam 
itka^naximct  aluxwa^xa.  Nadka  isk!udEyE  kla^ya  ncta^mx.” 
Gwa'b  widiial  qddaii  galxibx  idiad  widiial  iskludEyE  icpudx- 
yatin  icia^xan  xatlEnadiwab’  ^ ilE^mqa. 


4.  The  Adventures  of  Eagle  and  iiis  Four  Brothers.” 
25  Aga  kxwo^pt  galgwudEm  wadxaiu  itdiTon  kxwo^daii 

' Now  Goldendale  Valley,  Klickitat  Co.,  Wash. 

2 l<'or  a Very  similar  myth  of  a non*Chinookan  trihc  cf.  Faiiand  and  Kahii- 
weiler Traditions  of  the  Quinaalt  hidiaiis^  pp.  102  105.  The  places  of  Eagle, 
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they  stretched  you.  They  said,  ‘Where  shall  we  go? 
And  then  they  went  on  the  very  tops  of  the  glass. 
Now  that  is  your  own  reflection,  Coyote,  that  you  have 
been  looking  at  all  along.” 

Coyote  said:  “Why  certainly!  Just  so,  of  course. 

Where  did  Antelope  and  his  two  sons  go?”  — “Yonder  they 
went.”  And  then  he  went  on  and  took  his  arrows.  He 
went  and  went,  (also)  over  night ; all  night  he  went. 
Again  all  day  he  went ; again  all  night  Coyote  pursued 
Antelope  and  his  two  sons.  Again  all  night  he  went.  He 
went  and  went  and  crossed  the  river.  Now  then  they  were 
sleeping.  And  he  caught  sight  of  them  sleeping  in  the  moun- 
tains. He  saw  them  in  early  morning.  He  got  some  dust, 
threw  it  at  them,  and  said  to  them  : “You  shall  be  no  chief. 

You  are  an  animal  and  your  name  shall  be  Antelope.” 

And  then  they  started  to  run  away,  all  gray  (now). 
They  were  no  longer  of  golden  hue  in  their  bodies.  Now 
then  he  said  to  them:  “You  should  be  no  chiefs.  lam 

Coyote.  And  thus  shall  people  say,  ‘Now  these  — 
Antelope  and  his  two  sons  — Coyote  did  magically  trans- 
form.’ The  Indians  shall  be  chiefs  (some  of  them),  but 
yoit  are  Antelope.  They  will  say : ‘This  Antelope  did 

Coyote  change  by  magic.’”  Coyote  said:  “Salmon  is  a 

chief.  Eagle  is  a chief,  and  (some)  people  also  shall  be  chiefs. 
I am  Coyote,  I am  no  chief.”  Across  the  river  did  they  do 
thus  — on  the  other  side  of  the  river  (did  thus  do)  Coyote, 
Antelope,  and  his  two  sons,  in  the  valley  of  xatlsna^uwa.  ^ 

4.  The  Adventures  of  Eagle  and  his  Four  Brothers.” 

Now  Eagle  and  Bluejay  and  Beaver  — they  three 

Sparrow  Hawk,  and  Chicken  Hawk  are  in  the  Qiiinaiilt  myth  taken  by  “Bluejay’s 
chief,”  Landotter,  and  “another  man”  respectively.  Bluejay  and  Beaver  are  charac- 
ters in  both  myths. 
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ri  c^ic  kxwo'dau  ig’a^uik  ki'-itc  lu^iikc  kxwo'dau  ^a'yal6(|stk 
kxwo'dau  iqxaqxi^nua.  Ag’a  kxw(Vpt  gaklu'kl  iltcqo'ba ; 
na^2wit  gakkbkk  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatciudxam  itdi'non  iga'- 
nuk : “Ag’  itcqxE^mEm  itE^kcEn ; aga  LqlcVb  itx’  ili'paqd 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gayibya  iga^nuk ; gatci^uqc ; dadakda^k  galxu^x 
ilia^kxatc  iga^nuk : galalimalxi^xdt  ilia^kxatc. 

Aga  wbt!a  ikldna  ya^xta  gayadoqstk.  Wit!’  a^ga  gatc- 
IcEiiqlwadg’naba  illbpaq ; wbtia  gadalimalxi^xdt  iltcqo^ba 
idiaxwoxwodagodit.  Wi^tlax  itcifnon  gatclcEnqlwadg’naba. 
Wi^tla  Llla^p  gatgka  idiaxoxwodagodit.  Wi'tia  ya^xta 
iqxaqxdnua  gatclcEiiqlwadgunaba.  Ag’  dwa  widxpa 
galxkmaxdtEm ; galxigidaxidix*.  Akni^m  quct  la^gla-itix* 
itcifnon  ili6\ixwikc.  Walxadu  galgwu^LEm  ; gaklu'kl  quAtia 
ikni'm  ligla^-itix*. 


Aga  kxwcYpt  galklgEdkEl  ilgagidak.  Da'xtau  itaxwo- 
xwodagodit  kxwoAau  ila^kxatc  kanauwa'  dob’  uxwa'xt ; 
kxwob’  ilgagflak  lu'xt  kxwob’  uxwa'xt.  Ouctiadxa  wadxai’ 
aAtau  gaklu^kk  Aga  kxwo^pt  galgfulxam  ffc^ic:  “Aga 

tgadman  idEdxaxaxwodagodit.”  GatciAlxam  itcifnon  : “Ag’ 
amdugwadmama  itkxwoAwolagodit  kxwo'dau  ilfakxatc 
iga'nuk.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ya  ffcdc.  Gatcudxam  aga- 
gidak:  “Ag’  int^tgadmam  qxdwulx.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  ga- 

gf ulxam : “Kla'ya  mnaVulx.  Oxddau  amEiiExadna : 

'qxigikad.’  Aga  kxwo'pt  adadiiilxoqtcqwa'ya.” 


Aga  kxwo'pt  gakhfkl;  galify’  itqdiadiit.  Kanauwa 
ilgwEdiEmikc  gakkfkl  naAwit  itkodjlba.  Aga  kxwo  pt 
gakhc^lquim  ; itfxElEtn  gaktllikt.  Ouctkaxa  nakiiKnmox  itgoa  - 

lilx  atalxiis.  Gakki'Ixam  : “ Idiina'yax.”  Ouctie'nax  wa'l- 

• • • ^ 

XUS,  k!ay’  auna'-ix.  Aga  kxwopt  gakxE'hiktcu  iklu'du 
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and  Sparrow  Hawk  and  Chicken  Hawk  speaied  a seal. 
And  then  it  dragged  them  along  over  the  water,  dragged 
them  on  and  on  with  it.  Then  Eagle  said  to  Beaver : 
‘‘Now  my  hands  are  sick,  so  do  you  cut  off  the  rope. 
So  then  Beaver  went  and  bit  at  the  (rope).  Beaver  s 
teeth  all  came  loose,  and  his  teeth  fell  over  into  the  water. 

And  next  another  one,  that  Sparrow  Hawk  (went)  and 
again  he  took  hold  of  the  rope  with  his  claws-,  this  time 
also  his  claws  fell  overboard  into  the  water.  Next  Eagle 
took  hold  of  it  with  his  claws ; also  his  claws  sank  under 
water.  Next  that  Sparrow  Hawk  took  hold  of  it  with  his 
claws.  Now  by  that  time  they  had  been  thrown  on  to 
land  and  come  ashore.  Truly  Eagle  and  his  younger 
brothers  had  been  on  board  a canoe,  d hey  had  speared 
a seal  and  it  had  dragged  them  along  with  it,  (as)  in  truth 
they  were  in  a canoe. 

And  then  they  saw  a woman.  Those  claws  of  theirs 
and  their  teeth  were  all  gathered  here  where  the  woman 
dwelt,  there  they  were  gathered.  As  it  turned  out,  that 
woman  was  the  seal  that  had  dragged  them  along  with 
her.  And  then  they  said  to  Bluejay : “Now  go  and 

get  our  claws.”  Eagle  said  to  him:  “Now  you  will 

go  and  get  my  claws  and  Beaver’s  teeth.”  So  then  Blue- 
jay  went  and  said  to  the  woman:  “I  have  now  come 

for  the  (claws  and  teeth),  O niece.”  And  then  she  said 
to  him:  “I  am  not  your  niece.  Thus  shall  you  speak  to 

me  : ‘O  wife-,’  and  in  that  case  I shall  return  them  to  you.” 

And  then  she  took  them  with  her  and  they  went  to- 
wards the  house.  All  five  of  them  she  took  with  her 
straight  on  into  her  house.  And  then  she  gave  them  to 
eat  and  put  food  before  them.  In  truth  it  was  all  per- 
sons’ eye-balls.  She  said  to  them:  “They  are  huckle- 

berries.” In  fact  they  were  eye-balls,  not  huckleberries. 
And  then  they  sank  down  tubes  in  themselves  through 
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il6k'‘c>ca'tpa  na'wit  Ixoa^:)  wilx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galalxi;'lK- 
mux  wa'lxus. 

Aga  wi'tlax  gaklE'lquim ; gakLlukl  itlxlr/m ; quctkax’ 
itqu'mxiim.  Aga  wi'tlax  gakxElErmix ; na'wit  galgE'lba ; 
qikctiax’  itgoa^lilx  ita^qxumxum.  Gakhklxam  agagi'lak : 
“Da^idax  ickknExt.”^  Oucti^axa  la^xlax  gakli/x.  Quctkaxa 
qxeMau  axlu^xwan  : “ Ankkdina  da^ufa-itc  ilkadukc  itdi^non 

itio'uxikc.”  Axli/xwan : “Oxuct  anludi^naya.”  Aga  wi^tlax 

gakldk}  dixt  ktq^di.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gagdli/t  iqtca'mat  quctkax’ 
ilkcE^n,  ilgoa^klx  ila^kcEn  ilmdniEluct.  Aga  kxwo^pt  xa^u- 
xaii  galxu^x  ng’  ifkcE^n. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gakludxam:  “Wktlax  ta^xyax  da^b’  am- 

ci/ya  dixt  ktq^ti.”  Ouctkaxa  idmdmEluctikc  itga'q!utcu 
qxuxigidxal ; kxwo^ba  gaktu^kk  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatikpga ; 
dagabga^p  itx^^dli^t ; qucti'axa  itqliktcu  tca^uwigaloq ; idmd- 
niEluctikc.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatdgEdga  bo^uxikc  itdfnon  ; 
sa^q^^  kxwo'L  kxwoL  idiapfqxba  gaJfxElux  iko^uxikc.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  kwi  gatctikx  idia^piq ; dalaula^u  galxdx  iko^uxikc 
itdfnon.  Oucti^ax’  axldxwan  agagidak  : “ AnLudi^naya  ; 

atx}a^-ida  itdfnon  ilio^uxikc.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  galxida-it  itq^- 
}kba  dagapga^p  itx^dlkt ; idmdmEloctikc  itga^qlutcu  ga- 
qxu^xikilx.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gaqkulxam  ikada  : “ Ag’  ilxlaMt; 

daud’  itx^dlkt  aga  da^k  amdikxwa.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  qddau 
gayuxugiimaditx,  qucti^axa  ix^'tlidili.  Aga  kxwo^pt  Idq! 
gatctikx  itx^dlkt;  yok'^^cxa^tpa  gadidustsu.  Aga  sa"q^  Idqx 
gatctdx  ix^tlidili  itx^dlid.  P!a^2la  txdla-itix  ilio'uxikc  i- 
tdfnon ; saq^^  ikiuxiaduimax. 


1 This  is  an  Indian  stew  made  of  two  roots  (adwo'q  “wild  carrot”  and  amu'mal 
“wild  potato”)  to  which  dried  fish  was  sometimes  added. 
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their  mouths  reaching  clown  straight  to  the  ground.  So 
then  they  (pretended  to)  eat  the  eye-balls. 

The  she  gave  them  to  eat  again  and  put  food  before 
them.  In  truth  it  was  brains.  And  again  they  ate  it 
and  it  went  straight  through  them  — truly  a person’s 
brains.  The  woman  said  to  them:  “This  is  an  dd^i^- 

iiExt’^  stew,”  but  in  fact  she  was  deceiving  them.  Truly 
thus  she  thinks:  “I  shall  kill  these  men,  Eagle  and  his 

younger  brothers.”  She  thinks:  “Indeed  I shall  kill 

them.”  And  again  she  took  them  along  with  her  to  a 
certain  (other)  house.  And  then  she  gave  them  a comb 
— in  fact  a hand,  a dead  person’s  hand.  And  they  com- 
bed themselves  with  the  hand. 

And  then  she  said  to  them  : “ Again  to  that  one  house 

yonder  you  shall  go.”  In  truth  (where)  dead  men’s  bones 
were  being  burned  up  as  fuel,  there  she  brought  them. 
And  then  they  went  inside  the  house.  The  smoke  (went 
up)  all  murky ; truly  dead  men’s  bones  were  smouldering. 
And  then  Eagle  took  his  younger  brothers  and  complete- 
ly sheltered  his  younger  brothers  under  his  wings.  Then 
he  turned  to  look  at  his  wings  ♦,  Eagle’s  younger  brothers 
were  all  covered  up  out  of  sight.  In  truth  the  woman 
thinks:  “I  shall  kill  them.  Eagle  and  his  younger  bro- 

thers will  die.”  So  then  they  stayed  in  the  house  (while) 
the  smoke  (went  up)  all  murky ; dead  men’s  bones  were 
being  burned  as  fuel.  And  then  a man  was  told  : “Now 

they  have  died,  so  you  will  remove  this  smoke.”  So  then 
he  moved  forward  while  sitting  down  in  this  manner"  — in 
truth  he  was  Ix^'tlhlili^.  He  swallowed  the  smoke  and  it  slid 
down  into  his  mouth.  Now  Ix^tlidili  had  swallowed  all  the 
smoke.  Eagle  and  his  younger  brothers  were  sitting  per- 
fectly unharmed;  they  were  all  brave  heroes. 


2 Indicated  by  appropriate  movement. 

^ This  is  some  species  of  bird,  but  my  interpreter  was  unable  to  identify  it. 
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A<ra  kxwo'pt  p!a1a;  kla'ya  ^alu'mEqt.  A<ra  kxwo'jjt 
wi'tla  gacjlulxa'inam ; galu'ya  dVxt  itc|4i.  Gakli'kjwim 
itku'lal  kxwo'dau  idona'yax  kxwo'dau  gaktflqwim  it’l'nxt. 
Oiicti'ax’  axtau  gaklidqwim  agu'sgiis ; gakidu't  it(}t!u'kt’ 
itlxli^m.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galxlxlK'mtck  itiu'ktix  itdi'ndn  ilio'u- 
xikc.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaqkilxa'mam : “Ilu'gum’  amcx- 

cga'ma  ; iqxEmctlxa'mam.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'kim  itdi'non  : 
“A'-i  qwo'tk’  alEm’  ancxcga'm’ ; aga  na'cjxi  ncgi'ukEl  iki'- 
guma,  ag’  a'lEma  qwotk’  ancu'ya.” 


Aga  kxwo'pt  gaki'ya  ; gaki'yam.  Kxwo'pt  a'ga  galx- 
cka'm  ilu'giima  itdinon  ilio'uxikc.  Ict!6'xuyal  iqxaqdnua 
gaya'loqstk  cdax  ka'nactmokct ; kxwo'daii  iga'nuk  idk!a'- 
munak  ialxEk/m.  Iksli'non  ia'lxlEm  iqxaqdnua ; ka'nau- 
we  dan  kiwa'c  tci'uxt ; ka'nawe  dan  tciudi'nax  ixdlax. 
Wi'tlax  daiikw’  itdi'  non,  ka'nauwe  dan  idialxe'wulx  itdi'- 
non ; pla'la  pu  atcigElga'ya  iqwa'qwa  ia'xan.  Da'uya  wi'gwa 
aga  ga'nuit  kiwa'c  tci'uxt  itdi'non  kxwo'dau  iqwa'qwa. 
Kxwo'dau  ya'xta  i^ic^i'c  ila'-uxix  cmanix  a'lsma  algi'lgwa 
iki'gumaba  alEma  kxwo'pt  iaxt’  atctudi'naya  idE'lxam  iata- 
la'mEqsqit  a'mEni ; alEm’atciugwitci'ma  idE'lxam ; atctu- 
wa'lalma.  Oiicti'axa  sa'q^  ilalxdwulxumax  ta'-imadikc  la'- 
itcka  Ixa'-uxikc. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  galuxwa'ckam  iki'gumaba.  Oucti'axa  ya- 
xu'lal  ila'lik  ya'xacgEuil  iki'guma  kxwo'dau  iklasti'la  ya'- 
xacgEnit  iki'guma.  Oucti'axa  gatxcka'm  iki'guma  la'-itcka. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcigE'lga  ilu'guma  iklasti'la  kxwo'dau  ila'lik 
tratci'ofElra  ilu'guma  : icia'g^itc  galilda'-ulx.  Oucti'axa  icia'- 
gitcpa  iki'xax  iki'guma.  Aga  kxwo'pt  lIu  gatci'ux  itdinon 
ila'lik;  na'wit  dai.laxLla'x  gacxu'x  icia'gitc  ila'lik;  nigrdga'ba 
iciagitcia'mt.  Aga  kxwcVpt  gatcigE'lga  iki'guma  ya'xta  ikla- 
sti'la ; Llu'ya  gali'xox.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galigla'lamtck  iklasti'la. 
Aga'  witlax  lIu'  gaqi'ux  ikla'stila;  daLpaqnpa'q  idia'kcEn 
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So  then  (they  sat)  unharmed  ; they  had  not  died.  And 
then  again  people  came  to  tell  them  and  they  went  to  a 
certain  (other)  house.  A woman  gave  them  to  eat  nuts 
and  huckleberries,  and  she  gave  them  to  eat  “id^i'nxt” 
stew.  In  truth  she  who  gave  them  to  eat  was  the  Squirrel, 
and  she  gave  them  good  food.  And  then  Eagle  and  his 
younger  brothers  ate  well.  And  then  people  came  to 
tell  them:  “You  will  gamble  at  bones;  we  have  come 

to  tell  you.”  Then  Eagle  said:  “Well,  yes,  we  shall 

gamble.  Although  we  do  not  know  how  to  play  bones, 
still  we  shall  go.” 

So  then  they  went  and  arrived  (there).  And  then  Eagle 
and  his  younger  brothers  gambled  at  bones.  Sparrow 
Hawk  and  Chicken  Hawk,  both  of  them  are  brave  heroes  ; 
also  Beaver,  who  eats  sticks.  Sparrow  Hawk  is  an  eater 
of  birds ; he  strikes  fear  into  everything,  kills  everything 
and  eats  it.  Thus  is  also  Eagle,  and  Eagle  is  strono* 
above  everybody ; he  could  easily  seize  a grizzly-bear’s 
son.  And  in  fact  nowadays  Eagle  makes  even  a grizzly- 
bear  afraid.  Also  that  Bluejay,  their  younger  brother,  if 
they  should  win  in  bones,  then  that  one  was  to  kill  the 
people  with  his  battle-ax;  he  was  to  strike  the  people 
with  it  and  to  chase  them  around.  Truly  they  were  all 
strong,  they  all  alone,  the  brothers. 

So  then  they  gambled  at  bones.  In  truth  Rabbit  was 
a player,  a gambler  at  bones;  also  Crab  was  a gambler 
at  bones.  In  truth  they  (all)  gambled  at  bones.  Now 
then  Crab  took  hold  of  gambling  bones,  and  Rabbit  took 
hold  of  gambling  bones  and  they  were  forced  up  into  his 
nostrils ; the  gambling  bones  were  really  in  his  nostrils. 
And  then,  Eagle  guessed  Rabbit;  straightway  did  Rabbit’s 
nostrils  tear  open  and  the  (bones)  flew  out  of  his  nostrils.' 
And  then  that  Crab  took  hold  of  the  gambling  bones 
and  started  in  to  avenge  (Rabbit).  And  then  Crab  sang. 

6— pum..  AMER.  ETIIN.  SOC.  VOL.  II. 
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galu^xwax ; galig’p:^l^ab’  ilu^guma-,  idia'kcKn  le'xlex  galu'- 
xwax.  Sa^q^  gatcidgalq  ikla^stila ; mtgiu'qumit  yalpad- 
umit.  Kxwo'pt  gayu'ya  iltcqo'yamt ' ikla^stila ; clEmediua 
gayu^ya.  Da'uya  wi'gwa  iftcqo'ba  gwa'nisim  ik!a"stila. 
Oe^dau  l!i/  oratci^ux  itdidion. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gatkidk  ilu'gumaba.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatctu^dina  idEdxam ; galkidkpEt  gatci\igwitcim  yatada- 
mEqsgit  ya^xdau  da^b’  iki^xax  iaga^qctaqba.  Aga^  wbtlax 
gaqtulxadnam : “Amcu^xa  aqtadgilxal  itlago^ulalxam.” 

Aga  kxwo^pt  galu'ya  aqladgilxalia^mt ; galxadutkam ; ga- 
qxadlux  aqladgilxal  qucti^axa  na^mEn  itkladamat  a^niEni. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  gatadupqa  aqladgilxal ; axtedt  gi^gwalix  kwo'- 
dau  sa^q^  itkiadamat  a^mEni  aki'xax.  Galxida-it  gi'gwalix. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  gwE^nEm’  itkladamat  gaqta^xpu. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gali^kim  itdfnon,  gatdudxam  ilio^uxikc: 
“QEnEgi  mcxlu^xwan  ag’  ilxla^dt.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali^kim 
iga^nuk : “Nadka  nkada ; kwa^-ic  iltcqo’a'mlgEdgEla.” 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gasixmbLgwa  •,  aga  wi^tlax  gasixmbLgwa ; 

• • 

aga  wbtlax  gasixmiAgwa ; aga  widlax  gasixmbLgwa.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  iltcqoa^  galxu^x  widxpa.  Aga  kxwo'pt  wid!a  gasix- 
mbLgwa  gwE^nEmix ; itada  gali^xox.  Aga  kxwo'ba  gatxd- 
la-it  ; gatxqwod  iltcqo^ba. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  galklgEdga  gwEdiEm’  ilkiadamat  ilak’.ad- 
tsax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galgidilada  ikiadamat  iltcqo'ba ; aga 
kxwo'pt  lpid2  galimalxbxdt  ikiadamat.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ga- 
lu'gwakim  idEdxam  : “lgwa"2lilx  idcdd ; aga  lku"p  igfxox 

iago'mEnil  id'cdc;”  La'xEnix  idEdxam  galu'gwakim.  Aga' 
witd  ikiu'na  galgikla'da  iltcqo'ba.  Aga"  witia  lpu"2  ga- 
qfltcmoq.  Aga"  wit!’  ik!u"na  i"xt  galgi"ulada  ikiadamat; 
pu"2  gaqfltcmoq;  aga  hi"n.  Aga"  wit!’  ikiuna  ikiadamat 
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Also  Crab  was  guessed  and  his  hands  were  all  cracked; 
the  gambling  bones  flew  out  and  his  hands  suffered  big 
tears.  Crab  was  burned  all  over,  and  you  can  see  that 
he  is  red.  Then  Crab  went  to  the  water,  went  to  stay 
there  for  all  time.  Nowadays  Crab  is  always  in  the  water. 
In  this  manner  did  Eagle  guess  him. 

And  so  they  won  at  gambling  bones,  and  Bluejay  killed 
the  people.  Whenever  they  won  he  struck  the  people 
with  his  battle-ax,  which  is  here  on  his  head.  Now  people 
again  came  to  tell  them  : “You  strangers  will  go  to  the 

sweat-house.”  And  then  they  went  towards  the  sweat-house 
and  came  to  put  themselves  into  it.  The  sweat-house 
had  been  built  for  them,  in  truth,  entirely  out  of  stones. 
So  then  they  went  inside  of  the  sweat-house.  It  was  heated 
down  below  and  it  was  made  entirely  out  of  stones.  They 
stayed  down  below  and  then  the  (sweat-house)  was  covered 
with  five  stones. 

And  then  Eagle  spoke  and  said  to  his  younger  brothers  : 
“What  do  you  think?  Now  we  have  died.”  Then  Bea- 
ver said:  “I  am' a man;  soon  you  shall  see  water.”  And 

then  he  turned  a somersault;  and  again  he  turned  a 
somersault ; and  again  he  turned  a somersault ; and  ao-ain 
he  turned  a somersault.  Now  then  some  water  had  come 
to  be  on  the  ground.  And  then  again  he  turned  a somer- 
sault, five  times  in  all ; a lake  had  come  to  be.  So  there 
they  stayed  and  bathed  themselves  in  the  water. 

And  then  they  took  five  small  stones.  Then  they  threw 
a stone  into  the  water  and  the  stone  fell  in  with  a splash  : 
“lpu2.”  And  then  the  people  said:  “Poor,  poor  Bluejay! 

Now  Bluejay ’s  heart  has  burst.”  (Thus)  said  the  people 
outside.  And  again  they  threw  another  (stone)  into  the 
water,  and  again  it  was  heard  splashing:  “lpu2.”  Then 

again  they  threw  one  other  stone  in ; it  was  heard  splash- 
ing: “lpri2.”  Now  three  (had  been  thrown  in).  And 
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^ali^iula'da  iltcqcYba ; aga  wbt!a  \\)U2  gaqi'ltcmb(j.  Ha- 
gwi'/nEma  galgiadimatx  iltcqo^ba  \\)U2. 

Aga  galu^gwakim  : ^Ag’  iYmEqt  itdinon.”  Galu^gwa- 

kim  idEdxam":  “Aga  sa'q^^  dxta"-it  la'-itcka  itdfnon  ilib - 

5 uxikc.  Aga  sa"q^  Ikuplkdp  igdxwax  ilagwYniEnilmax.” 
Aga  kxwo^pt  da^k  gaqtdx  tkladamat  da'xput  aqJadgilxal. 
Wbt!a  da'k  gaqbux  ikladamat ; wbt!a  da'k  gaqidx ; wi'tia 
da'k  gaqbiix  dadakt ; \vbt!a  dagwE'nEma  da'k  gaqbux. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  i^idbc  gayudait  icqxbba ; gatdgE^ga  yata'- 
10  lamqsgit.  Sa"q^  Lla'k  gaqu'x  aqxa'budit  ikiadamat  ila- 
gwE^nEma.  Aga^  wit!a  ydxt  i^idbc  icqxbba.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gayugwo'b’  id  Vic ; gatctudbna  wit!’  idEdxam.  Aga 

kxwo'pt  kanauwa'  gatu'pa  ; galagEdba  aqladgilxal.  Kla'ya 
galibmEqt. 

15  ‘ Aga^  witla  kxwo^pt  gaqtulxaVam : “IqxEmcLxa'mam 

adEm’  alxcgaVa  waqidukck.”^  “Ad;  antcdy’  alEma,”  ga- 
Ibkim  itdfnon.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galdya.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatc- 

ludxam  itdbnon  ilib'uxikc : “Can  adEm’  amtxdxwa!” 

• • 

Gali'kim  iga^nuk : “Na'ika  anxu'xwa.”  “A'u,”  gali'kim 

20  itdfnon.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ya  iga'nuk  itkia'munakiamt. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  itkla'munak  quAqun  gadfxElux  iawa'nba 
iga'nuk.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galixa'-ima  gasixE'ltsgi  iski'ntxoa. 
Aga  ya'xta  iga'nuk  gasixE'ltsgi ; gasxE'ltsgi  kanactmo'kct 
iga'nuk  k!ni’  a'g’  iski'ntxoa.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ya'x  gaqigE'lga 
25  icka'n  na'mEn  iikla'lamat  linqiwe'yayut  yatcfnba.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gaqiutat!a'-ulx  icka'n  iikla'lamat  linqiwe'yayut  ya- 
tsla'imtsla-imba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galigEluktcuo'mom  iawa'nba 
iga'nuk  icka'n.  Ia'2.xi  gatssu'bEna  icka'n  ; gwa'p  gwop  gali- 
xi'maxitam  icka'n.  Pla'2l’  ixi'mat  iga'nuk.  Kla  ya  gayu  - 
30  niEqt;  galixk'tck.  Aga  yaxt'  iski'nt.xoa  galixa'-ima,  gasi- 
xE'ltski.  Aga  kxwo'pt  iku'ma  iikla'lamat  linqiwe'yayut 
idiatsla'-imtsla-imba  gaqiulata'-ul.x ; galigE'lEktcu  iku'ma 

1 A term  used  to  refer  to  any  contest  designed  to  test  physical  power  or 
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ai^ain  they  threw  another  stone  into  the  water,  and  again 
it  was  heard  splashing:  “}pu2.”  The  fifth  (stone)  they 

threw  down  into  the  water  with  a splash:  ‘^}pri2. 

And  they  said:  “Now  Eagle  has  died.”  The  people 

said:  “Now  they,  Eagle  and  his  younger  brothers,  have 

all  died.  Now  all  their  hearts  have  burst.”  And  then 
they  took  off  the  stones  which  were  covering  the  sweat- 
* house.  Again  they  took  off  a stone  •,  again  they  took 
one  off ; again  they  took  off  the  fourth  ; again  they  took 
off  the  fifth.  Now  Bluejay  had  seated  himself  in  the 
doorway  and  had  taken  his  battle-ax  in  hand.  (With)  the 
fifth  stone  the  door  was  entirely  uncovered,  and  still  was 
Bluejay  sitting  in  the  doorway.  And  then  Bluejay  rushed 
out  and  again  killed  the  people.  Then  they  all  went  out 
of  the  sweat-house.  They  were  not  dead  at  all. 

And  then  again  people  came  to  tell  them:  “We  have 

come  to  tell  you  that  we  should  all  gamble  at  ^waqflukck. 
“Yes,  we  shall  go,”  said  Eagle.  So  then  they  went  and 
Eagle  said  to  his  younger  brothers:  “Who  of  you  will 

do  it?”  Beaver  said:  “I  shall  do  it.”  — “Yes,”  said  Eagle. 

And  then  Beaver  went  to  the  woods;  and  Beaver  stuck 
sticks  on  to  himself  all  over  his  belly.  Now  then  the 
Black  Bear  lay  down,  lay  with  belly  up.  And  that  Beaver 
lay  down  with  belly  up  *,  both  Beaver  and  Black  Bear  lay 
down  with  belly  up.  And  then  a cedar  tree  was  taken 
with  pebbles  all  clinging  to  its  butt  end.  Then  the  cedar, 
the  pebbles  clinging  to  its  roots,  was  slung  up  into  the 
air.  The  cedar  came  falling  down  on  Beavers’  belly. 
Far  off  bounded  the  cedar ; the  cedar  fell  down  broken 
to  splinters.  Beaver  was  lying  quite  unharmed.  He  was 
not  dead  at  all,  and  arose.  Now  that  Black  Bear  lay 
down,  lay  with  belly  up.  And  then  a cottonwood  tree 
with  pebbles  clinging  to  its  roots  was  slung  up  into  the 

endurance.  The  one  that  stood  the  most  pain  won  the  game. 
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iski  ntxoa.  gatci^ix  itc!i5i6n,  idialxe^wulx  gatcdidux 

itcirnon  iku'ma ; yagwadapik  gali^xox  iku'ma.  Lywa'p 
lywcVp  ia'wan ; tsluduismax  gatssu'bEna  iad(j  iskin'txoa. 
Gayu  niKqt  iskf ntxoa.  Galkidk  itdi^non  ilio^uxikc.  A^a^ 
wit!a  kxwo^pt  gatctibdina  idp:dxam. 


Aga  wi^t!a  gaqtulxa'mam  : “IqxEmcLxa^mam  amcktu-  * 

gwadmama  wadiq  itgaqlutsudxlEm  itktuklwadtsax.”  Aga 
kxwo'pt  galu^ya ; na^2wit  galu^ya.  GalgiGElkEl  qucti'axa 
dEnu'x  iqxwo'qxwomax  gwE^nEma.  Aga  kxwo'pt  Vx  ga- 
tcidix  itdidion  iqxwo^qxwomax  giuklwadtsax  galkxox.  P!ada 
gatdgEdga  idVic  iqxwo^qxwo  iakladts.  GatdgEdga  p!ad’ 
Udi^non  ia'xta  fxt.  Kanauwa^  gwE^nEma  galgigEdga  la'- 
itcka  a^xt  Pxt.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galgi^ukl  itq^lia'mt ; galgiu^- 
klam.  Na^2wit  itq^dkba  galgixbma.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gali- 
xpdga^yu  itqdkba  iqxwo^qxwomax.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galu- 
gwaki^m  idEdxam  : “Da^n  bam’  imcgi^Luk?”  Gaqludxam  : 

“Imcgitkam  wbt!a  kxwo^ba  qa^xb’  imcgiGElga.”  Aga 
kxwo^pt  galbkim  itdfnon  : “Mcadka  mcxatxudal  amcgiAa.” 

Aga  kxwo^pt  galgigEdga  iqxo^qxomax ; wid!a  galgbukl ; 
wid!a  galgbutkam.  Aga  kxwo^pt  wi^tla  galu^yam.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  \vbt!a  Pbdic  gatctudPn’  idEdxam.  Aga  widlax 
gatkidk  ladtcka. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  wid!a  gaqlulxadiam : “ Wi^tlax  alxcga'ma  ; 

alxmu^ya  ilbpaq  luklid  iltcqo'ba.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatdud- 
xam  itdfnon  ilio^uxikc : “Can  amcxu^xa  ilfpaqba?”  Aga 

kxwo'pt  gali^kim  : “Nadka  anxudxa  nkada.”  Qiic- 

ti^axa  agu^sgus  axtau  ili'paq  algucgidvogwox.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
i'axta  idAdc  kxwo'ba  gacxudx  ili^paqba  ka'nactmokct  agu's- 
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air  and  the  cottonwood  tree  fell  down  on  Black  Bear. 
Eagle  had  exercised  his  magic  influence  upon  it,  Eagle 
had  put  strength  into  the  cottonwood  tree,  and  the  cot- 
tonwood became  heavy.  (Black  Bear’s)  belly  burst  into 
pieces  and  the  body  of  Black  Bear  bounded  off  in  frag- 
ments. Black  Bear  was  dead.  Eagle  and  his  younger 
brothers  won,  and  then  Bluejay  again  killed  the  people. 

And  again  people  came  to  tell  them:  “We  have  come 

to  tell  you  that  you  should  go  and  get  a maiden’s  tiny 
little  dogs.”  So  then  they  went,  straight  on  they  went. 
They  saw  what  proved  indeed  to  be  five  grizzly  bears. 
And  then  Eagle  exercised  his  magic  power  upon  the 
grizzly  bears,  so  that  they  became  quite  small.  Bluejay 
quietly  took  hold  of  a small  grizzly  bear.  Eagle  quietly 
took  hold  of  that  (other)  one.  All  five  of  them  took  hold 
of  the  (grizzly  bears),  each  one  taking  one  (grizzly  bear). 
And  then  they  took  them  with  them  towards  the  house 
and  came  home  with  them.  Straightway  they  put  them 
down  in  the  house,  and  then  the  grizzly  bears  started  in 
fighting  in  the  house  among  themselves.  And  then  the 
people  said:  “For  what  reason  have  you  brought  them  ?” 

They  were  told:  “Go  and  put  them  back  again  in  that 

place  in  which  you  got  them.”  And  then  Eagle  said : 
“You  people  were  saying,  ‘Bring  them.’”  And  then  they 
took  hold  of  the  grizzly  bears,  took  them  back  again, 
and  went  to  put  them  down  again.  Then  they  arrived 
back  again  and  Bluejay  again  killed  the  people.  So  they 
had  won  once  more. 

And  then  again  people  came  to  tell  them:  “Let  us 

gamble  again.  We  shall  wrestle  on  a rope  stretched  out 
across  the  water.”  And  then  Eagle  said  to  his  younger 
brothers:  “Who  of  you  will  wrestle  on  the  rope?”  And 

then  Bluejay  said:  “I  shall  do  it,  I am  a man.”  Truly 

that  was  Squirrel  who  was  going  backwards  and  forwards 
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j^us.  A^a  kxwo  pt  gatciijrvvi'lx  i^Tc^ic  a^u'sgus  iatala'm- 
qsgit  ic  iiKgi.  Galu'macjt  agu'sgus ; galuxu'ni.  Idi;'lxam 
iixwe  la-itix ; tk!i  qcuxt ; su^xwitk.  Aga  kxwiVjjt  gacjxa^- 
gi.lki',1  uxu  nit  u niqt  agu  sgus.  Qucti^axa  gatcugwi^lx  i^iV'lc; 
qucti  axa  gatcwo'q.  Aga  kxwcVpt  galikta'ptck  i^i'c'lc. 
Aga  wi'tia  gatctudi'na  idE'lxam. 


Aga  wi't.'a  gaqlulxa'mam  itclknon  itio'uxikc  iltloxyalu- 
wimax.  Aga  kxwo  pt  galkim  : “ A'-i ; antcu  ya.”  Galu'ya. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gaqlu'lxam:  “Alxmu'ya.”  Aga  kxw(Vpt 

galkkim  itdi'non : “Na'ika  itdfnon  ndadka  antxmdya.” 

Oucti'ax’  anti'x  wa  a'xtau  gacx'^mu'ya  itdi'non.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gacxgE'lga;  Lxoa'p  Lxoap  gacku'xwix  itcta'piqx;  na'- 
wid  wflxpa  Lxoa'p  Lxoa'p  gacgdi'loxix  itcta'piqx.  Gacx- 
gE  Iga  itcta  kcEn  a mEni  Lxoa'p  Lxoa'p.  Aga  k.xwo'pt 
gacdi'lwiixt  igu'cax. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gatclu'lxam  ilio'uxikc  itdinon  : “Cma'nix 

alilk"tcw6'ya  na'ik’  itdq  itcli'non  na'wit  ilatsu'mitpa  iltcqoa' 
kxwo'ba  lE'b  amcgi'txa ; cmani  a'xka  alilk“tcw6'y'a  anti'.xwa 
itca'lq  na'wit  amcgi'txa  IxlE'ltpa.”  Gayu'lEktcu  itdi'non 
ia'lq;  na'wit  ilatsu'mit  iltcqoa'  lii'p  galgi'ux  itdinon  ia'lq. 
A'xtiax  anti'xwa  gayu'lEktcu  itca'lq ; na'wit  IxlE'lt  iltcqoa' 
Ie'p  galgi'ux. 


la'xta  'i'c'^ic  iltcqoa'  tclu'gwiptckt  aga  la'uxlaux  isi'axus ; 
idKixa'mba  aga  ila'-itix  qi'iixt.  Kwo'dau  ga'yalbqstk  ia'xta 
itq“li'ba  yii'xt ; aga  Iqoa'b  ya'xut.  Kwo'dau  ia'xtax  iqxa- 
qe'nua  aga'  yuxt  itq"li'ba  itiu'xyal ; aga  dagapga'b  isi'axus 
yuxt.  KwoMaii  iaxtax  iga^nuk  ag’  itkla^munak  dixi'lax. 
Yaxa^  yax  iladxt  itdiYon  aga  gactidwulxt  igu'cax.  Aga 
cxgE'lgat  Lxoa'p  Lxoa'b  icta'lq  anti'xwa  kxwo'dau  itc!i'non. 
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on  the  rope.  So  then  both  that  Bliiejay  and  Squirrel 
wrestled  there  on  the  rope.  Bluejay  struck  Squirrel  with 
his  battle-ax  •,  Squirrel  died  and  drifted  down  stream.  1 he 
people  were  seated  while  the  two  had  them  look  on ; the 
(people)  looked.  And  then  Squirrel  was  seen  drifting 
down  dead.  Truly  Bluejay  had  struck  her  and  truly  he 
had  killed  her.  And  then  Bluejay  returned  to  land  and 
killed  the  people  again. 

And  again  people  came  to  tell  Eagle  and  his  younger 
brothers,  all  brave  heroes.  And  then  they  said:  “Yes, 

we  shall  go.”  They  went  and  then  they  were  told  : “We 

shall  wrestle.”  Then  Eagle  said:  “I  Eagle  and  another 

shall  wrestle.”  Truly  that  was  Buzzard  who  was  wrest- 
ling with  Eagle.  And  then  the  two  took  hold  of  each 
other,  interlocking  their  wings.  Straightway  on  the  ground 
they  interlocked  their  wings  and  caught  hold  of  each 
other  by  clinching  each  others’  claws.  And  then  up  they 
went  to  the  sky. 

Now  then  Eagle  said  to  his  younger  brothers : “If  my. 

Eagle’s,  body  should  fall  down,  straightway  shall  you  dip 
it  there  in  cold  water ; if  her.  Buzzard’s,  body  should  fall 
down,  straightway  shall  you  put  it  into  warm  water.” 
Eagle’s  body  fell,  and  straightway  they  dipped  Eagle’s 
body  in  cold  water.  Also  her.  Buzzard’s,  body  fell,  and 
straightway  they  dipped  it  in  warm  water. 

That  Bluejay  is  carrying  water  and  his  eyes  have  be- 
come blinded;  now  he  has  been  made  a slave.  And  that 
'Chicken  Hawk  is  sitting  in  the  house  and  one  of  his  eyes 
has  burst.  And  that  Sparrow  Hawk,  the  hero,  is  now 
sitting  in  the  house  ; now  he  sits  with  his  eyes  bedimmed. 
And  that  Beaver  is  now  eating  sticks.  But  Eagle,  their 
elder  brother,  and  (Buzzard)  had  now  mounted  up  to  the 
sky;  now  Buzzard  and  Eagle  are  holding  on  to  each 
other  by  interlocking  their  bodies.  They  have  reached 
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Cti'lwilxt  igu'cax;  aga  da'-iin’  itqia'tcu  icta'l<[.  Oc'dau 
gacxmu'ya. 

Kxwopt  a'ga  galiglu'ma  itdi'non : 
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Ag-a  wi^t!a  galiglu'ma  itcITnon  ; gatciu^pgEna  ; wi^tla  daukwa 
gatcigiduma.  Aga  kxwApt  gaqkltcmaq  ga'yaloqstk  itq* *‘k'- 
ba  ; aga  Lqoa^b  ya^xut.  Aga  wi'tia  gatcigiduma  gayaxila'da" 
it!6^xyal ; gatciudxam  itc!f  non  : “Oa^xya  dox’ itcrbx''lx  ga- 
yaxdaM’  itcrbx'^Ix,  ag’  ina^ngagwa'  w6plq!6a'mat.”^  Oe^dau 
galiglu^ma  itcli^non.  Aga  gaqidtcmaq  ga^yaloqstk : “glEd 

gidr^  iago^nEnitpa.  Aga  wi^tla  iqxaqe'nua  gaqigiduma  : 
“Oa^xya  dox’  itcrbx^ix  iqxaqe^nu’  itcibx"Lx,  ag’  ina^ngagwa^ 

wop^qlba^mat.”^  Ag3.  kxwo^pt  galixgudtk,  gatcilxa^dagwa. 

• • 

Wi^tla  da^ukwa  iqxaqe'nua  gali^xox  : gaqidtcmoq  : “glEd 


glEd.”^ 

Aga  kxwo^pt  iklmo^kan  gatccu'x  ga^yaloqstk  kxwoMau 
iqxaqe^nua.  Aga  kxwo^pt  qeMaii  gacxibx  Lxoa'p  Lxoa^b 
i^tq*di,  Aga  kxwo^pt  gactidwilxt  igibcax,  gacgbunaxLam 
ictadxt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gacti'bya ; naAwit  a^ga  gacgbgElkEl 

Ie^A  iguca^xpa.  Aga  kxwo^pt  qloa^b  aga  gackcibxam. 

• • 

Kxwo'pt  a'ga  gacga'gElga ; Lqlo'p  gacgi'axux  itca'tuk 
anti'xwa  ga'yaloqstk  iqxaqe'nua  icio'uxix  itdinon.  Gacgi'u- 
}ada  itcaxa'qctaq.  Gayugwi'lEktcu  kxwob’  gi'gwal  uxwd- 
la-itix  idE'lxam.  Na'wit  ittcqo'ba  ixlE'h  Ie'p  gaqi'ux 
itcaxa'qctaq  — Ixtedtpa. 


Kxwopt  lawa'2  dakda'g  gackdi'xux  itgaxaxwb'lagodit ; 

' Probably  a mythical  name  of  anti'xvva,  buzzard. 

2 This  is  another  species  of  hawk,  whose  identification  is  uncertain;  it  is  des- 
cribed as  a small  hawk  with  sharp  wing  bone. 
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up  to  the  sky  and  their  bodies  are  nothing  but  bones. 
Thus  did  the  two  wrestle. 

And  then  Ea^le  cried  out : “Where  now  is  my  brother, 

Sparrow  Hawk,  my  brother?  Now  I have  been  overcome 
by  Buzzard.”  And  again  Eagle  cried  out  and  called  upon 
him ; aofain  as  before  he  cried  out  to  him.  And  then 

7 0 ^ 

Sparrow  Hawk  was  heard  in  the  house ; now  one  of  his 
eyes  was  burst.  Then  again  (Eagle)  cried  out  to  Gaya- 
xilada,^  the  hero.  Eagle  said  to  him:  “Where  now 

is  my  brother,  GayaxitaAla,  my  brother?  Now  I have 
been  overcome  by  Buzzard.”  In  this  way  did  Eagle  call  out. 
And  Chicken  Hawk  was  heard  saying  “glsd  glfiT  Mn  his 
heart.  Then  again  Chicken  Hawk  was  called  out  to  • 
“Where  now  is  my  brother.  Chicken  Hawk,  my  brother? 
Now  I have  been  overcome  by  Buzzard.”  And  then  he 
awoke  and  came  to  himself.  Also  Chicken  Hawk  did  as 
before-,  he  was  heard  saying:  “gE/l  glsd.”^ 


And  then  Sparrow  Hawk  and  Chicken  Hawk  became 
frenzied  and  tore  thus  right  through  the  house.  Then  the 
two  rose  up  to  the  sky  and  went  to  look  for  their  elder 
brother.  And  then  they  went  on  and  straightway  caught 
sight  of  him  as  a tiny  dark  speck  in  the  sky.  Then  they 
came  up  close  to  the  two  (combatants)  and  they  seized 
her-.  Sparrow  Hawk  and  Chicken  Hawk,  the  two  younger 
brothers  of  Eagle,  cut  off  the  neck  of  Buzzard  and  threw 
down  her  head.  It  fell  down  there  below  where  the 
people  were  dwelling.  Straightway  her  head  was  dipped 
in  warm  water. 

Then  slowly  the  two  unloosened  her  claws  from  him, 
(for)  she  had  pierced  through  and  caught  hold  of  his 


3 Same  tune. 


^ High  pitch. 
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gij^F/lgat  I >xoa^b  iag(VmKnit.  NaVit  gac^u'xwbqwk|,  ^acj- 
da'limalx.  Aga  kxwcVpt  gacgruH  wkt!a  wflxiamt ; gac- 
gi^gidga  idia^xdba-,  gacgbuklam  wflxpa.  Aga  kxwcVjjt 
nixidxa^damidagwa ; gatclgEdg’  itka'tda  itc!f  non.  Aga 

kxwd^pt  wa^x  gafi^xux.  Aga  kxwd'pt  gwE^nEmix  wa'x 
gab^xux  ilka'tda.  Sa'q^^  gatcilxaMagwa  iadq.  laxa  a'x 
anti^xwa  galdmaqt  naVit ; iaxa"-ix  itdinon  kla'ya  gayd- 
niEqt.  Qe'dau  gacxmu^ya  itdi'non  kxwoMau  anti^xwa. 


Aga  kxwd^pt  galkkim  igadiuk  : “Nadtla  ddminu’  anu'ya 

ihcqo^ba,  kxwob’  itkla^munak  adnxEdmuxuma.”  ^idkc  ga- 
li^kim : “Nait!’  a^ga  dika  dabd2  ’nxu^xwa-,  ag’  alugwa- 

gi^ma,  ‘Da'uyax  ia^xta  dddc,’  idEdxam,  ‘aga  dika'2  ga- 
Ikxox.’ ” Aga  ya'xta  galkkim  ga^yaloqstk  : “Aga  nadtla 

dabd4  anxu^xwa  itkla^munakba ; alugwagkma,  da^xta 
ga'yaloqstk  tk!k  ’kkxax.’”  la^xta  galbkim  iqxaqdnua : 
“Nadtia  cadwatkiack’  anxdxwa,  qaxbd2  ’nxu^xwa;  nadtlax 
alugwagbma  idEdxam,  dqxaqdnua  itlo^xyal  qaxbd  dan 
iltslfnon  atduwa^gwa ; kdnauwe  dan  lu^qlw  atciidxwa. 


’ V 


Aga  ya^xt’  itdi^non  galbkim : “Aga  nadtia  dEmd4nua 

• • 

Ixli'wix  anxdxwa-,  k!a2y’  aqxangElgla'ya,  aic  qadna  Yx 
aqEngEdgEla.  Alugwagkma  idEdxam,  “Itdfnon  igidi'- 
mam,  dd2uyax  iikgwat  itdfnon,  qxadagadd  itdfnon  p’  a- 
tcixcgaYia  ia'xan  iqwo^qwo ; k!wa"c  tddixt.  Idialxdwulx 
itdfnon;  daukwo'  wit!a  k!waA  td'uxt  itda'nk  ; p’  atdgEdga 
wft!a  ya'xka  itdfnon  ; aic  pu  tcqa'k  tcqak  atciuxwa  itda'ng 
iap!a"skwal,  asa'qsaq  p’  alaxudxwa.  Oddau  p’  atcifxwa 
itdfnon.’”  Oddau  galfxox  iqxaduitck. 
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heart.  Straightway  they  threw  the  (claws)  down  and  they 
fell  into  the  water.  And  then  they  carried  him  back  with 
them  to  the  ground  *,  they  took  hold  of  him  by  his  arms 
and  arrived  with  him  on  the  ground.  And  then  he  brought 
himself  to.  Eagle  took  some  grease  and  then  poured  it 
over  himself.  Five  times  he  poured  the  grease  over  him- 
self and  he  recovered  entirely.  But  she,  Buzzard,  died 
straightway,  while  Eagle  did  not  die  at  all.  Thus  did  Eagle 
and  Buzzard  wrestle. 

And  then  Beaver  said:  “For  my  part  I shall  go  to 
stay  always  in  the  water,  and  there  I shall  eat  wood.’’ 
Bluejay  said:  “Now  I for  my  part  shall  be  here  in  this 

place,  and  the  people  will  say,  ‘This  is  that  Bluejay 

and  he  did  (his  deeds)  hereabouts.’”  And  that  Sparrow 
Hawk  said:  “Now  I for  my  part  will  be  in  this  place 

in  the  woods  and  they  will  say,  ‘That  Sparrow  Hawk  is 
looking  on.’  ” That  Chicken  Hawk  said  : “I  for  my  part  will 
be  anywhere  at  all,  all  over  shall  I be.  As  to  me  the 
people  will  say,  ‘Chicken  Hawk,  the  hero,  kills  birds 
everywhere;  everything  he  swallows.’” 

And  that  Eagle  said:  “Now  I for  my  part  shall  be 

in  the  mountains  for  ever  and  ever.  I shall  not  be  seen 
at  all,  only  once  in  a great,  great  while  will  any  one  see 
me.  The  people  will  say,  ‘Eagle  has  come ; here  is 

Eagle  flying  about,  in  order  that  Eagle  may  take  from 
the  grizzly  bear  his  son  — he  fills  him  with  dread.  Strong 
is  Eaofle.  So  also  he  fills  a deer  with  dread  and  also 

him  could  Eagle  seize.  He  could  just  chew  at  a deer’s 

hide  and  it  would  become  buck-skin.  Thus  could  Eagle 
do  with  it.’”  In  this  way  took  place  the  tale. 
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5-  Coyote’s  People  Sing. 


KwcVdau  wi^tlax  g’alugwadalamtck  tcagEdqlix.  Ka^nau- 
wi  dan  galigladamtck ; ia^xtlax  iskludEyE  galigladamtck 
kxwo  dau  iskludEyp:  aya^xan  itca^xliu  Stwo^winlx  wa  liq 
galagladamtck.  LaMm’  ilka'tda  galagp:dba  itco'k^cxat. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  gaqi'ulxam  iskludEyE : “AmPxan  agladam.” 

Aga  kxwo'pt  galPkim:  “Da'n  iagEdpx?”  Aga  kxwd'pt 

gaqiudxam : “Ilka^tda  lagEdpx.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali^kim 

iskiudEyE:  “Itgagdwam  alaxu'xwa  nadk’  akxa^n.”  Aga 

kxwo^pt  galixElkPtk,  ayakladamat  ngi  wa^nux  — iguna^d 
aya'nux.  Ilka'titck  gatdadutk ; galixElkPtk  iskludEyE  idia- 


ge'wam. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  galigladamtck  wit!’  fxat.  Gaqiudxam : 
“ImPxan  iskludEyE  igladam.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  galPkim : 
“Da"n  igEdpx?”  Gadugwakim : “IlgaVilqt  IfgElpx.”  Ga- 

IPkim  iskludEyE : “QxaMaga  tccudiAli.”  Aga  kxwo'pt 

ka'nauwe  dan  galigladamtck.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ia'xta  gali- 
gladamtck  itqlwod ; kwo'dau  axt’  aklu'stxulal  galagladamtck  : 

“K!a'  - la  ga  - no'-  xwax  a'  -ca  wa  - gi'-  xan  ga'-qEri-du  - la'  - pax.” 
Aga  kxwo^pt  gaqudxam : “ALu"g  ami'xan,  alamxElEk- 

tcwa^ya.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gala'kim : “Kla'ya!  doukw’  aVa 

klada  ganu'xwax,  gaqEndudapax.”  QuctPax’  aklu'stxulal 
itca^xliu  akladakia. 

Ag’  a^xtax  aMwoq  a'xta  galagladamtck.  Gala^kim  qddau  : 


8 

4 


J J 


“Stai  - ma  - p!a'  gi  - ski  - p!i'  - ast  stai  - ma  - p!a'  gi  - ski  - p!i'  - ast  ga  - 
> 

* / 


qnu  - la'  - pax. 


n 


1 A root  referred  to  as  “wild  potato”  and  said  to  l)e  similar  to  the  amu'maL 
though  of  a finer  grade  and  grain. 
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5-  Coyote’s  People  Sing. 

And  again  the  (people)  sang  in  winter.  Everybody 
sang ; also  that  Coyote  sang  and  Coyote’s  daughter,  whose 
name  was  Salmon-Head-Fat,  a maiden,  sang.  Nothing 
but  ofrease  was  flowing^  out  of  her  mouth.  And  then 

o o 

Coyote  was  told:  “Your  daughter  is  singing.”  Then 

he  said:  “What  is  flowing  from  her?”  And  then  they 

told  him:  “Grease  is  flowing  from  her.”  Then  Coyote 

said:  “My  daughter  will  be  a medicine-woman.”  And 
then  he  smoked  — his  pipe  was  made  out  of  a stomach, 
a salmon’s  stomach.  Dried  salmon-flesh  he  filled  into  the 
(pipe)  and  Coyote,  the  medicine-man,  smoked. 

And  then  yet  another  one  sang.  (Coyote)  was  told : 
“Your  son.  Coyote,  is  singing.”  Then  Ke  said:  “What 

is  flowing  out  of  him?”  They  said:  “Blood  is  flowing 

from  him.”  Coyote  said:  “He  is  merely  lying.”  Now 
then  everybody  was  singing.  Now  that  Itq!w6d^  was 
singing  and  that  AkIuYtxulaH  was  singing  : “On  my  back 

I carry  my  daughter;  we  two  are  dug  up.”  And  then 
she  was  told  : “ Give  (us)  your  daughter,  you  will  let  her 

fall.”  But  then  she  said:  “No!  just  in  that  way  am  I 

accustomed  to  carry  her  on  my  back ; we  two  are  dug 
up.”  Truly  AkIuYtxulal  was  her  name,  Akiadakia. 

Now  that  AMwoq^  was  singing.  Thus  she  said  : “Only 

by  my  tail,  only  by  my  tail  am  I dug  up.”  And  just  in 
that  way  would  one  dig  her  up  to-day ; one  would  not 
dig  up  all,  but  only  half  of  the  “wild  carrot.”  Now  that 
Amudal  sang,  that  Aq!6dawa-itk,  and  also  that  Butter-cup 
sang.  Now  that  Grizzly  Bear  sang.  Thus  he  sang : 

A loot  refeiicd  to  ns  ^vvild.  onion;”  it  is  siniilnr  to  the  nkln'lnkin  but  sinnller 
in  size.  ^ Known  as  “wild  carrot.” 
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Aj^a  da  ukw  aqxwcVlaba  pu  da'uya  wi'j^wa ; na'(|xi  j>u 
sa  cp'  citi  xka  aqxwodab’  a'dwd<[.  Ay’  a'xta  aimidal  ya- 
laj^la'lamtck,  aq!6'lawa-itk  a'xta,  akxa'iiakwoLk  a'xlla 
nagladamtck.  Aya  ya'xta  nigladamtck  iqwokjwd.  Qe'dau 

galigladamtck  A q j *■  I 

“Ho  ho  ho'!  ho  ho  ho  ho'!” 

Kxwo'pt  gali'kim  iqwo'qwo : Can  wa-a'u  il- 

gnu^x  pu  IcIe'cIcIec  aniu'xwa  itaqxa^qctaq.”  Aga  gatctu- 
gwHx  idE^lxam  iqwo^qwo.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatki^m  : “Can 

wa^  au  atglu^xwa  iqwo^qwo?”  Kxwo^pt  a^ga  gali^kim  ia- 
kladts  ikada:  “Nadka  wa-a^u  aniu^xwa.”  Aga  kxwo'pt 

ia'xka  gayu'txuit  ikada.  Kxwo'pt  gali'kim  ikada  : “Qxa'- 

matgi  wa"gw’  aqdudalama,  'KlEcklEc  itqxa'qctagokc.’” 
Kxwo'pt  gatciudxam : “Nadka  wa-a"u  ia'mux.  Kwad 

qanEg^ntxa ! kwal  k!EAk!Ec  itx’  itcqxa^qctaq!  Kwad  gaya- 
mEldaVilxEmx  imiwa^nba.  Gami/mEqtx  iqwo^qwd  kwad- 
dix.”  GatsbkiElutk.  Kxwo^pt  gatciudxam : “A'wi,  nacqi^ 

pu  atxwa'gwa ; atgatxugwa'nimtcga  idEdxam  digudcix.” 
Wid.!ax  galigla^glamtck  igaVulx.  Gali'kim  qe'dau  : 

i j>  ^ / j'  I i > 

“Qa'x  - ba  nxad  - li  - ma  - lal  wa'  - pictx  it  - ga  - bul  - max  nxa'd  - li  - 

I J'sl 

ma  - lal  wa  - pictx”  etc. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gali^kim  iga\vulx  : “ Can  wa-a\i  ifgEnudx  anl- 

♦ ( » . • 

tsilxa^tgwaya  cawala^ptin.”  Aga  kxwd^pt  gayudxuit  ikada. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  gatciudxam  iqiadalac : “Oa'matgi  wa'gwa 

aqdudalama,  ‘Itpfctmax  itga^bulmax,  ganuxwagwo^mitx 
idEdxam.’”  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatciudxam  : “Nadka  wa-a^u  ia^- 

mux.  Kwal  cnbtxatk,  kwal  Entq^^cad  Kwaddix  dah!’  a'nduxwa 
itgE^kcEn,  a-itgo'b  amidxus  alaxu'xwa  ; igadvulx  amu'mEqta.” 
Aga  widiax  atla^ntsa  galagladamtck.  Qucti'axa  ugwada- 

' In  loud  whisper. 
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‘^Ho  ho  hcV!  ho  ho  ho  ho'!”'  Then  said  Grizzly’ 
Bear:  “Ha'4!'  Whoever  shall  have  challenged  me,  his 

head  shall  I eat  up.”  And  Grizzly  Bear  struck  the  people. 
And  then  they  said:  “Who  will  challenge  Grizzly  Bear.^” 

So  then  a man,  small  of  size,  said:  “I  will  challenge 

him.”  And  then  he  arose  and  the  man  said:  “Some- 
where it  is  sung  all  day  long,  ‘Eat  up  heads.’”  Then 
he  said  to  (Grizzly  Bear):  “I  have  challenged  you.  Be 

quick  and  do  something  to  me ! Be  quick  and  eat  up 
my  head ! Quickly  shall  I run  up  into  your  belly  and 
you.  Grizzly  Bear,  will  quickly  die.”  (Grizzly  Bear) 
looked  at  him;  then  said  to  him:  “O  younger  brother, 

we  should  not  kill  each  other.  Perhaps  the  people  will 
laugh  at  us.” 


Also  Rattlesnake  sang.  Thus  he  said:  “Where  I 

shoot  my  arrows,  there  is  the  sunflower’s  shade.”  And 
then  Rattlesnake  said:  “Whoever  has  challeneed  me, 

him  shall  I put  cheat-grass  into.”  So  then  a man  stood 
up  and  then  he,  Raccoon,  said  to  him : “Somewhere  it 

is  sung  all  day  long,  ‘The  shade  of  the  sunflowers, 
(there)  I shall  destroy  the  people.’”  And  then  he  said 
to  him:  “I  have  challenged  you.  Be  quick  and  put  the 

(cheat-grass)  into  me!  Be  quick  and  bite  me!  Quickly 
shall  I warm  my  hands  and  your  eye-balls  will  become 
all  white.  You,  Rattlesnake,  will  die.” 


Now  also  Crow  sang.  In  truth  they  were, (all)  singing, 

^ — I’UBL.  AMER.  ETHN.  SOC.  VOL.  II. 
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lam  ; qucti^axa  Ixlu^xwan  : A^a  l!’  alixu^xwa'-axdixa.”  Quc- 

ti^axa  ikxadal  Igi'gElximul ; Lla^  Igiuxu'lalix.  Quc(t)  tci'c 
Ikkxax.  Ka^nauwi  dan  galigladamtck,  a^xk’  ag’  atla'ntsa 
galagladamtck.  Aga  kxwd^pt  ikxadal  gayu'ya.  Aga 
5 kxwd'pt  gactugwiAti  kxwoMau  ikxadal.  Aga  kxwcVpt 
galu^ya  atla'ntsa-,  itcaqia'bEnx  gagigp:dga.  Aga  kxwcVpt 
gakdu^mitcki  uxdq!e\valal.  Cpa^q  gayu^ya  ikxadal  •,  nudt 
Ixliu  galu^xwax  uxdqleValal.  Aga  kxwd'pt  gagigEdga 
atla^ntsa  yagadt  igu^nat.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gayaxEdEmux  a- 
10  tla'ntsa.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gagagEdkEl  atdfqtdiq  ia'xilax  igu'nat 
atladitsa.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gagkaxcgam  •,  gagiugw6'mida-ulx. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gala^kim  atla^ntsa : “Nadtlax  wd^pkal !” 

GagigEdga;  gaga^-ilagwa  atla^ntsa  kxwoMau  ilgadvulqt 
saq^  datad  gala'xux.  Da^uya  wiGwa  dalad  atla'ntsa  itca^x- 
15  leu.  laxa  a'xta  atdfqtdiq  datgifp  gala'xux  itcaxa'qctaq. 
Da\iya  wi'gwa  itca^xleu  atdi'qtdiq,  datgu'b  itcaxa^qctaq. 


6.  Coyote  Enslaves  the  West  Wind. 


Gatgf’  idEdxam,  gayu'y’  iskludEyE.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ga- 
luxwadfna;  ia'xtax  iskludEyE  gatducga'magwa,  ila'-itix  ga- 
tci'ux,  quctfaxa  wf  npo  uxwadi'naxpa  gatcigEdga.  Kxwo'dau 
20  wftlax  ilklaAkac  gatducgaduagwa,  gatdgEdga;  quctiax’ 
ikxadal  ia'xtau  iskludEyE  ila'-itix  gatdifx.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
plada  galu^xwax  iqxaMinaxiamt. 


Aga  kxwb'pt  gadagla'-it  aknim,  galuxoklwa'yu  idEdxam. 
IskludEyE  i^la'-itix  gadigla'-it ; plad  plat  galfxux  iatq,  quc- 
25  tidaxa  wfnpu  ia  xtau.  KxwbMau  apladali'  gada'gla-it  plad 
plat  itca^xleu  apladali;  da^uya  wiGwa  itsakla  its  akla  daqxi 
itsa  xleu  aka'xtau.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatgi'am.  Aga  kxwcVpt 
o-adaGidutx  aknfmiamt.  Gaqi'grdga  iskludEyE  i^da-itix, 

' Said  by  Pete  Me  Guff  to  mean  “shiner,  a small  freshwater  fish  of  the  minnow 
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and  truly  they  were  thinking:  “Now  it  will  become 

warm.”  Truly  they  were  calling  the  West  Wind  and 
trying  to  make  warm  weather,  (for)  indeed,  they  were 
feeling  cold.  Everybody  was  singing  and  now  she,  Crow, 
sang.  Now  then  the  wind  was  blowing ; it  rained  and 
the  West  Wind  blew.  And  then  Crow  went  out  and 
took  her  fish-bag  and  then  found  fish.  The  wind  was 
blowing  hard  and  the  fish  were  forced  clear  up  to  shore. 
And  then  Crow  caught  a big  salmon,  and  then  Crow  ate 
it.  Then  Bald  Eagle  caught  sight  of  Crow  as  she  was 
eating  the  salmon.  And  then  (Bald  Eagle)  took  it  away 
from  her  and  flew  up  away  with  it.  Then  Crow  said : 
“Let  me  have  a fish-gill!”  (Bald  Eagle)  took  one  and 
struck  Crow  with  it,  and  she  became  all  covered  with  black 
blood.  To  this  day  she  is  black  and  her  name  is  Crow. 
But  that  Bald  Eagle  became  white  about  her  head.  To 
this  day  her  name  is  Bald  Eagle  ; she  is  all  white  in  her  head. 

6.  Coyote  Enslaves  the  West  Wind. 

The  people  went  and  Coyote  went.  And  then  they 
fought  with  one  another.  That  Coyote  captured  some 
one  and  made  him  a slave:  in  truth  he  had  cauo-ht  a 
flea  where  the  (people)  were  fighting.  And  again  he  cap- 
tured a child  and  took  him;  in  truth  that  was  the  West 
Wind,  whom  Coyote  made  a slave.  And  then  the  (peo- 
ple) stopped  fighting. 

And  then  they  sat  in  the  canoes,  and  the  people  start- 
ed out  for  home.  They  sat  down  on  Coyote’s  slave, 
(so  that)  his  body  became  mashed  to  pieces ; in  truth  that 
was  the  flea.  They  also  sat  down  on  Apladali'  (so  that 
she  became)  mashed  to  pieces,  she  whose  name  is  Apladali ; 
nowadays  she  is  small  and  Chub  is  that  same  one’s  name.' 

kind.”  Both  shiner  and  chub  belong  to  the  genus  Leuciscus. 
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p!a^t  plat  ia^kp  A^a  kxwo'pt  galu'gwakim  iclE^lxam : 
‘‘Dakiyax  isklu^lKyK  i^'la-itix.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatci'uqtck 
itq^irba,  kanactmo'kct  gatcco'qtck  ici6"la-itix  itcj^ii'ba ; ga- 
tciula^-imit. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcigE^lkEl  isklu^lEyE  ie^la-itix  ixgoqE^nk 
aga  sa^q^  li^lwulxt  isi'axus  idiamLlo^ximax,  dalaula'u  gali'- 
xux  iadq.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gali^kim  iskludEyE  : “latcgE^mEm 

igbxux  itcila^-itix.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  idr/lxam  gayaxa^wik^Litck 
iskludEyE:  “ Ayu^mEqta.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  kadcag  wa'pul 

galikludk  ila^-itix.  IskludEyE  dadakda^g  galu^xwax  idi- 
a^q^k  Galixgu^-itk  iskludEyE ; k!ay’  i^da-itix.  Gayu'yam 
iskludEyE ; k!ay’  i^da-itix,  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatciu^naxL  is- 
kludEyE  •,  sa^q^ba  galigucgbwalEmtck ; na^qxi  gatcigEdga. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gatsugidsxaba  isio^utxix.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
gatsudxam  : “ Mtxa^nitk^Litck  da^n  ia'xtau.”  Aga  kxwo'pt 

gacgiudxam : “Ag’  adma  ma^yax  amgi^ma,  ^Da'ukwa 

nxbLuxwan.’  Na^qxi  La^xtau  itklaAkac,  ikxadal  ia'xtau.” 
Gacgiudxam  ici^'gik^tan,  gacxidk'^ktck ; gwa"2nisim  cxiluk- 
tidal  icio'utxix  cta'xka.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gacgiudxam  : “Cma'- 

ni  tq!^"x  amiu'xwa  kxwo'pt  amxigEltkli'xEma.”  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gacilda"-ulx  •,  daga'mui  gagiula'da  adxat ; ak!u"na  na-ilda'- 
ulx  iawa'nba  p!ada.  Gacgiudxam:  “AmExtk!i'xEma  itpo- 

qo'xba,  kxwo'b’  amigEdgaya  iadxtau  imida-itix.  Crna'nix 
iltka'  alta'-ida  datad  widx  alixadxa  itpoqo'xba.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
amxigitklbxEma,  kw6"b’  amigidga  imilaGtix,  alimxadsk^da.” 


kxwo'pt  gatcigEdkEl  isk!udp:yE  widx  itpoqo'xba. 

1 It  is  not  at  all  clear  what  is  meant  by  this  statement. 
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And  then  they  arrived  home  and  got  out  of  the  canoes. 
Coyote’s  slave  was  taken  hold  of,  he  whose  body  was 
mashed  to  pieces.  And  then  the  people  said:  “I his 

one  is  Coyote’s  slave.”  Then  he  took  him  in  into  the 
house  — both  of  his  slaves  he  took  into  the  house  — 
and  set  him  down. 

And  then  Coyote  saw  that  his  older  slave  was  all 
swollen  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  ears  and  that  his  body  had 
become  all  covered  over  (with  swellings).  So  then  Coyote 
said:  “My  slave  has  become  sick;”  and  then  Coyote  told 

the  people:  “He  will  die.”  Now  then  in  the  middle  of 

the  night  the  slave  breathed  and  Coyote’s  house  became 

loosened.  Coyote  awoke ; his  slave  was  not  to  be  seen. 
Coyote  went  to  (where  he  had  left  him) ; his  slave  was 

not  to  be  seen.  And  then  Coyote  looked  for  him,  went 

about  everywhere,  (but)  did  not  find  him. 

And  then  he  defecated  out  his  two  younger  sisters. 
He  said  to  them:  “Do  you  two  tell  me  what  has  become 

of  that  one.”  And  then  they  said  to  him:  “Now  you 

yourself  will  say,  ‘Just  so  did  I think.’  That  is  not  a 
child,  that  is  the  West  Wind.”  His  two  faeces  spoke  (thus) 
to  him  and  told  him  (what  to  do) ; always  were  they  two, 
his  younger  sisters,  wont  to  tell  him.  And  then  they 
said  to  him:  “If  you  wish  to  get  him,  then  you  must 

set  a trap  for  him.”  And  then  the  two  jumped  up  into 
him ; the  one  threw  him  down  senseless,  (while)  the  other 
one  jumped  up  into  his  belly  quietly.  The  two  said  to 
him:  “You  will  set  a trap  in  the  mountains  and  there 

you  will  catch  that  slave  of  yours.  When  snow  will  fall, 
black ^ will  be  the  land  in  the  mountains;  and  then  you 
will  lay  a trap  for  him  and  there  you  will  catch  your 
slave ; he  will  be  caught  by  your  trap.” 

And  then  Coyote  saw  the  land  in  the  mountains  and 
then  set  a trap  for  him.  He  was  caught  in  (Coyote’s) 
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kxwo'pt  galixigK'ltkliq.  Galixu'tsk^t.  Aga  kxwcVpt 
ka'dux  gayuya  itpoqo'xiimaxba  isklu'lEyK ; gatsiuk^ctam. 
Aga  gatcigEdkid  yibxt  k!a\i  iki^xax  iti^^pcba.  Aga  kxwb^pt 
gatcigEdga  isk!ibb:yE,  gatciu^gulaqlq ; gatciu^k^i  itq^ia'mt 
iada-itix.  Aga  wi^t!a  da^ukwa  gali^xox  ikla^ckac;  sa^q^ 
galidwilxt  iadq.  Aga  wi"t!a  gatcigEdkEl.  Aga  wi"t!a  ga- 

Ibkim  iskludEyE;  “Luwa^n  ayibmEqta.”  Wbt!a  xa'bixix. 
Aga  wbt!a  nigEdtaqlx.  Oe'dau  la'ktix  galigEdtaqlx.  Quc- 
tbaxa  lagwE^iiEmix  gatcigEdga  ikxadal  iskludEyE.  Aga 
wbt!a  nigEdtaqlx. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  gacgiudxam  icio'iitxix : “K!a^y’  ag’  ami- 

gElga^ya  iktie'na  ikxadal  ya^xtaii.  Aga  kxwo^pt  ag’  igi^m- 
gEltaqlx  gwaGnisim.  Cma^nix  pu  nimbdwoq  pu  k!ay’ 
ikxadal ; k!ma  k!a^y’  imiVoq,  gwa^2nisim  ikxadal.  Cma^ni 
pu  alidba  ikxadal,  aga  kxwo^pt  alugwagbma  idEdxam, 
‘IskludsyE  gatciu^mamEgwa  ikxadal!’  OeMau  alugwagi'ma 
idEdxam.  Oxa^dagatci  gwa^nisim  ikxadal,  qxa'ntcipt  idEd- 
xam  aluxwa^xa  da^uyaba  widx.”  QeMau  iqxa^nutck. 


7.  The  East  Wind  and  the  West  Wind. 

Gacxmibya  ikxadal  ika^q  {zva  lazua la  zvi'ii).  Aga  kxwo'pt 
wa^x  gatclibx  ikxadal  ilka^tda  gacxgEdgabEt.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
ia^xtau  ika^q  ikaTa  gatciulgwbamit.  Gaqxiqla^-it  ika^q,  ga- 
qiula^da.  Aga  wbt!a  gacxgEdga  ; gatcbulada  ikxadal  ikaq. 
Aga  wi^tla  gacxgEdga ; aga  wi^tlax  ikxadal  wadx  gatclibx 
ilka^tc!a ; gaqiudad’  ika^q.  Wi^tla  gacxmu'ya ; wid!a  ga- 
qiudada  ika'q.  Wbt!a  gacxmibya ; wid!a  gaqi'ulada  ika'q. 
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trap.  Now  then  next  morning  Coyote  went  into  the 
mountains,  went  to  look  for  him.  Now  he  saw  him  sit- 
ting-, he  is  bound  fast  at  his  feet.  And  then  Coyote 
seized  him  and  recognized  him ; he  took  his  slave  with 
him  to  the  house.  And  again  it  happened  to  the  boy 
as  before ; his  body  swelled  all  up.  And  again  (Coyote) 
saw  (how)  he  (was).  And  again  Coyote  said  . Perhaps 
he  will  die.”  Again  it  was  night.  And  again  he  escaped. 
In  this  way  he’  escaped  four  times.  Truly  Coyote  caught 
the  West  Wind  for  the  fifth  time.  And  again  he  escaped. 

And  then  his  two  younger  sisters  said  to  him:  “Now 

you  will  not  catch  that  West  Wind.  This  time  he  has 
escaped  from  you  for  all  time.  If  you  had  killed  him, 
there  would  be  no  west  wind  ; but  you  did  not  kill  him, 
(so)  there  will  always  be  a west  wind.  Whenever  a west 
wind  will  come,  then  the  people  will  say,  'Coyote  made 
a mistake  about  the  West  Wind.’  Thus  will  say  the 
people.  So  that  there  will  always  be  a west  wind,  as 
long  as  people  will  be  in  this  land.”  Thus  is  the  tale. 

7.  The  East  Wind  and  the  West  Wind. 

The  West  Wind  and  the  East  Wind  (Wallawalla  wind) 
wrestled  with  each  other.  And  then  the  West  Wind 
poured  out  grease  when  the  two  took  hold  of  each  other. 
Now  then  that  one,  the  East  Wind,  caused  ice  to  be 
spread  out.  The  East  Wind  was  thrown  down,  he  was 
laid  low.  Then  the  two  again  took  hold  of  each  other ; 
the  West  Wind  threw  down  the  East  Wind.  Then  the 
two  again  took  hold  of  each  other,  now  the  West  Wind 
again  poured  out  grease ; the  East  Wind  was  thrown 
down.  Again  the  two  wrestled  with  each  other,  again 
the  East  Wind  was  thrown  down.  Again  the  two  wrestled 
with  each  other,  again  the  East  Wind  was  thrown  down. 
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Ga(iiu1.xam  ika'q : “KJay’  idmilxe'wulx  ika'c],  Qc'dau 

alujrwagi'ma  idic'lxam,  ‘Gacxmu'ya  ikxa'lal  ika'*].’  Dk- 
inl  2nua  na  ika  itklxe^wiilx  i'nxux.”  Galu^gwakim  idi/lxam: 
“DEmiGnua  idiatxe'wulx  ikxadal,  ika'q  kla'y’  idiatxe'wulx.” 

dau  iqxa  nutck ; §i^qi  ux  itq!ey(j'qtikc.  Kla'ya  can 
da'iiya  wiVwa. 


8.  Coyote  and  his  Daughter. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  isklulEyE  IxgW-iUx  aya'kikal  kxwo'daii 
ia'qoq.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galkkim  iskludEyE : “Aga  da'uya 

nadka  kwaic  andE^muqta.  Cma^nix  andE^muqta  na'wit 
akxa  n atca^tcgama  itci^dpEt^  alidi^mama,  qa^dac  naika  dadvi 
itcEdgulit  — qe'dau  yadguilit  itci^dpEt  naika^  dawi.”  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gayu^niEqt  iskludEyE.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaqi'utkam 
iskludEyE  widxpa. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gayu^yam.  Aga  kxwo^pt  nadvid  galii- 
xwiduxwa-it : “Igidfmam  yaxka  ikada.”  Aga  kxwo'pt 

gaqa^-ilut  wadiq  iskludEyE  ayadxan  iciwa'nic^  isk!udp:yE 
i^dpEt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galu'gwakim : “ladma  nigixtki'm 

iskludEyE,  ‘ AndE'muqta ; alidi'mam’  ikada,  amcga'-ilud’ 
akxa'n.’”  Agaqa'-ilut  agagidak;  ctida'-ida,  luwadi  gwE'- 
uEmix  gactu'qui. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  galu'gwakim : “QE'uEgiska!  kiman  alq- 

di'wi  isklu'lEyE.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  galu'gwakim : “Qa'xba 

nimcki'tk  amcgiu'kctama.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaqiu'kctam 
qa'xba  gaqi'utk.  Nixki'xwa-it  iskludEyE:  “Aga  iqnu'gu- 

laqiq,  qa'xba  niqxE'ntgaba  niqnu'kctbama.”  Nikta'  ’sklu'- 


* My  interpreter,  Peter  M'-'GufT,  explained  the  term  “trading  friend”  thus: 
When  one  has  a friend  in  another  country  (i.  e.  among  another  tribe),  he  comes 
to  see  you  or  you  go  and  see  him.  Both  are  glad  to  meet  each  other  5 one  gives 
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The  East  Wind  was  addressed  (by  the  West  Wind): 
“Thou  art  not  strong,  O East  Wind!  Thus  shall  the 
people  say,  ‘The  West  Wind  and  the  East  Wind  wrest- 
led with  each  other.’  For  all  time  to  come  have  I be- 
come strong.”  The  people  said:  “The  West  Wind  is 

strong  for  all  time  to  come,  the  East  Wind  is  not  strong.” 
Thus  is  the  tale  and  was  made  (by)  ancient  men.  Now- 
adays there  are  not  such. 

8.  Coyote  and  iiis  Daughter. 

Now  Coyote,  his  wife,  and  his  children  were  living  to- 
gether. And  then  Coyote  said:  “Now  I here  shall  soon 

die.  When  I shall  have  died,  straigtway  my  ‘trading 
.friend’,^  looking  exactly  like  me,  will  come  and  marry  my 
daughter  — thus  will  my  ‘trading  friend’  look,  like  me.” 
And  then  Coyote  died;  so  then  they  buried  Coyote  in 
the  earth. 

And  then  (Coyote)  arrived,  and  straightway  the  people 
thought:  “He  (who)  has  come  is  the  man  (that  Coyote 

spoke  of).”  So  then  the  maiden.  Coyote’s  daughter, 
was  given  to  the  stranger,^  Coyote’s  “trading  friend.” 
And  then  the  people  said:  “Coyote  himself  said,  ‘I 

shall  die.  A man  will  come  and  you  shall  give  him  my 
daughter.’”  So  the  woman  was  given  to  him.  The  two 
lived  together,  slept  together  about  five  nights. 

And  then  the  people  said : “ How  is  this ! But  he  is 

just  like  Coyote!”  And  they  said:  “Where  you  people 

have  buried  him,  (there)  do  you  go  and  look  for  him.” 
And  then  they  went  and  looked  for  him  where  he  had 
been  buried.  Coyote  thought:  “Now  they  have  recog- 

the  other  a horse  or  anything  valuble,  the  other  gives  something  in  return.  Such 
are  each  other’s  ie'lpEt. 

2 Ciwa'nic:  “stranger”  in  Yakima.  Used  regularly  for  Nez  Terce. 
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InyK ; nixa'-iina  (ja'xba  iuqi'xtba;  galixo'qcit.  Aj^a  kxwo'jjl 
galbkim  isklu'lKyE:  “lamcueilwa'lxwalxt.”  Ajra  kxwo'pt 

isklu'licyE  gali'kim : “Gwa'nlslm  qe'dau  amcxu'xwa  iclE'I- 

da^iyax  qe'dau  i'nxux ; 
akxa'n  inu'cgam,  inu'xtga  da'uya  wi'gwa.  Aga  gwa'nisim 
qe'dau  aluxwa'xa  idE'lxam.” 


9.  The  Visit  to  the  World  of  Ghosts. 


Galu'niEqt  aya'gikal  isklu'lEyE  kxwo'dau  ctmo'kct  icia'xan 
gactu'niEqt.  Kxwo'dau  ia'xta  itcii'non  galu'ruEqt  aya'gikal 
kxwo'dau  ctmo'kct  ici'axan  itdi'non  gactu'mEqt.  Kxwo'pt 
a'ga  gali'kim  isklu'lEyE:  “Naqx’  it!u'kti-ix  inxlu'xwan 

naik’  isklu'lEyE  qxa'damt  nictu'ya  axgika'l  itcxa'n.”  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gatciu'lxam  itcii'non:  “ NxE'lqlat  qxa'damt  nigu'ya 

ami'gikal.  Cma'nix  tqle'x  muxt  atxu'ya  atgcugwa'lmama 
naik’  axgi'kal  kima  ma'ik’  ami'gikal  kima  imixa'n  kxwo'- 
dau na'ik’  itcxa'n.  NxE'lqtat  qa'xba  cki'xax.” 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gactu'ya  ka'nactmokct  isklu'lEyE  kima 
itcii'non;  gackcu'gwalEmam  icta'gikal.  Na'2wit  gactu'ya ; 
gactu'yam  iaga'ilba  wi'mak  Kla'ya  wi'lx,  sa'q^  ittcqoa' 
ta'-ima.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcigE'lg’  idu'du  itclinon.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gatcillu'tk  idu'du  itcii'non.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatciu'l- 
xam isklu'lEyE:  “Itiu'kti  asEinxlu'tka  isklu'lEyE;  na'qxi 

amsEnkli'tka,  iwat  sE'mxElutk  i'nadix.  A'kma  amugi'gEla 
idE'lxam.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gasixElu'tk  isklu'lEyE  i'nadixiamt. 
Gatcillu'tk  idu'du,  galigla'lamtck  itcii'non. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  gatciu'lxam  itcii'non:  “On'nEgi  dan  imi- 

' This  refers  to  the  belief  that  the  howl  of  the  coyote  foretells  the  approach 
of  death. 

2 Coyote  is  thus  the  first  to  commit  incest.  The  incestuous  conduct  of  some 
people  is  traceable  to  him. 
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nized  me,  since  they  have  gone  to  look  for  me  where  I 
have  been  buried.”  Coyote  ran  off  and  laid  himself  down 
where  he  had  crawled  out,  and  slept.  And  then  Coyote 
said:  “I  give  you  people  the  death  omen.”^  And  then 

Coyote  said:  “Always  shall  you  people  do  thus  (to)  your 

younger  sisters.  Now  I here  have  done  thus  *,  I have 
married  my  daughter,  have  stolen  her  this  day.  Now 
always  shall  people  thus  do.”^ 

9.  The  Visit  to  the  World  of  Ghosts. 

Coyote’s  wife  died  and  also  his  two  sons  died.  And 
also  Eagle’s  wife  died  and  Eagle’s  two  sons  died.  Now 
then  Coyote  said:  “It  is  not  well,  I Coyote  am  thinking, 

whither  my  wife  and  my  son^  have  gone.”  And  then 
Eagle  said  to  him:  “I  know  whither  your  wife  has  gone. 

If  you  wish  to  have  her,  let  us  two  go  to  bring  both  of 
them  back  — my  wife  and  your  wife,  also  your  son  and 
my  son.  I know  where  the  two  of  them  are.” 

And  then  both  of  them.  Coyote  and  Eagle,  did  go ; 
they  went  to  fetch  their  wives.  Straight  on  and  on  they 
went  and  arrived  at  a great  river.  There  was  no  land 
in  sight,  water  alone  was  all  there  was.  And  then  EaHe 
took  a flute.  And  then  Eagle  blew  into  the  flute  and 
said  to  Coyote:  “It  is  good,  O Coyote,  that  you  should 

look;  you  shall  not  look  at  me,  look  across  yonder.  You 
will  behold  the  (ghost)  people.”  And  then  Coyote  looked 

over  to  the  other  side.  He  blew  into  the  flute,  Eao*le 
sanof. 

o 

And  then  Eagle  said  to  him  : “Did  you  see  anything 

3 We  have  just  been  told  that  Coyote  and  Eagle  had  each  lost  two  sons. 
Itsxa'n  “my  son”  (instead  of  ickxa'n  “my  two  sons”)  is  inconsistent  with  this 
statement,  but  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  leave  Louis  Simpson’s  inconsisten- 
cies uncorrected. 
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gi'/lkid  i'nadix?”  — “Kla'ya  dan  ini^idlkid.”  Gatciudxam 
itdi'non : “(jadiuit  kla'ya  pu  aml^Edg’ida  ilgoadilx  madka 

isklidlEyE.  Aga^nuit  uxwala"-it  idEdxam.”  Gatciudxam : 
“Nxtu^xwan  Iga  iskludEyE  naAqxi  idialxdwulx,  aga^nuit 
nadka  itdfnon  itklxdwulx.  Ag’  itxdidnam.  Tnadix,  isk!u'- 
lEyE,  idiadix  ami^gikal,  gala^Emqt  • naVit  gala'ti  i'nadix 
kxwo'dau  imixa^n  kxwo'dau  naik’  itdfnon  axgi'kal  kxwo"- 
dau  itcxadi,  qxa'dagatd  k!a"ya  can  pu  k!6"b  algitxdkla 
uxwata"-id’  idEdxam.  A'ksta  sE^mxElutk ; inidlutk  idu'du  • 
kla'ya  can  imtgEdkEl  madk’  iskludEyE.  Aga  kxwo'ba 
txifit.  Oa'dac  it!ifktix  amxluxwa'-ida  ^ iskludEyE,  ‘Ag’ 
itxdfmam/  Aga  qa^dac  k!ffb  icmi^xus  amsu^xwa;  aga 
ayamgElga^ya,  q^L  a^yamxElux’  aga.” 


Gatciudxam  itdf non  : “Oa^dam(t)  naGqxi  asEmxEliitka 

klwa'cka ; atxE^mEqta,  tcx’  atxdya.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatci- 
gEdga.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gactudxuit.  Aga  kxwo'pt  tcadx 
galfxox  itdfnon  k!wa^b  iltcqoa^  fnadix.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
gasidxElutk  iskludsyE,  iltcqo'ba  gacxifx ; gacdalidakwit 
iltcqoa^  itcta'psb’  itcdoqwftba.  Gactutxuidam  wflxpa. 
Aga  gaqiula^a  iskludEyE.  “Na'q’  itlifktix  madka  isk!u"- 
lEyE  ’ga^  pu  tcx’  ftxya.  Yamtxudal,  ‘Naqx’ asEmxEludka ; 
ha'-av  atxutxwiMarna  widxba  kxwoMau  asEnixEaftka.’ 

j • • • • 

Qddau  yamtxudal.” 


Gatciudxam : “OaMac  bft  amxifxwa  iskludEyE.  Ag’ 

itxdfmam.  Ag’  amxEluitcadgEnia.  Kwaic  amugiGEf  idEd- 
xam  ; kwaic  amagEdgEla  ami^gikal  kima  imixadi ; dadikwa 

nadka  itdi'non  axgfkal.  Kwadc  amlgEdgEla.”  Aga  kxwo'pt 

♦ • 

xa'p  gali'xuxix.  Kxwo  pt  a'ga  galudxwaq  idEdxam  quc- 
ti'axa  idnidniEluctikc.  Aga  kxwo'pt  akumidi  gala-ilga- 
tcif-ix,  nudt  qadki  dawa'x  galixo'xix.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galu'- 

* Perhaps  this  means  ; “Probably  you  think  that  — .”  Qadac  itlu'ktix  = probably. 
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on  the  other  side?”  — “I  saw  nothing  at  all.”  Eagle  said 
to  him:  ‘‘Indeed  you,  O Coyote,  would  not  see  any  per- 

son, but  truly  people  are  dwelling  (there).”  He  said  to 
him:  “I  think  perchance  Coyote  is  not  strong,  but  truly 
I,  Easrle,  am  strong-.  Now  we  two  have  come  here.  On 
the  other  side,  O Coyote,  on  the  other  side  is  your  wife, 
she  who  has  died.  She  has  come  to  right  across  from 
here,  also  your  son  and  my.  Eagle’s,  wife  and  son,  so 
that  no  one  would  take  us  two  across  to  where  the  people 
are  dwelling.  Noiv  look ! I have  blown  into  the  flute ; 
you  Coyote  did  not  see  anyone.  Now  there  we  are.  It 
is  just  good  that  you  Coyote  will  think, ^ ‘Now  we  have 
arrived.’  Now  just  close  your  eyes ; then  I shall  take 
hold  of  you  and  you  will  hang  on  to  me.” 

Eagle  said  to  him:  “You  shall  not  look  in  any  direc- 

tion ; (if  you  do),  we  two  shall  die,  we  shall  be  drowned.” 
And  then  he  took  hold  of  him.  And  then  the  two  of 
them  stood  up.  Now  then  Eagle  stepped  across  to 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  And  then  Coyote  looked 
and  they  both  fell  into  the  water ; they  struck  the  water 
at  their  feet  and  legs.  They  came  to  a stand  on  the 
ground  and  Coyote  was  thrown  off.  (Eagle)  said  to  him : 
“It  is  not  well,  you  Coyote,  that  we  two  should  now  be 
drowned.  I said  to  you,  ‘You  shall  not  look;  we  must 

come  to  a stand  on  the  land  before  you  look.’  Thus  I 

said  to  you.” 

He  said  to  him:  “Just  you  remain  quiet.  Coyote. 

Now  we  two  have  arrived.  Now  you  shall  listen.  Soon 
you  will  see  the  people,  soon  you  will  see  your  wife  and 
your  son;  likewise  I,  Eagle,  (shall  see)  my  wife.  Soon 
you  will  see  them.”  And  then  it  became  dark.  Just  then 

people  came  together,  in  truth  the  dead.  And  then  the 

moon  came  down  to  the  ground,  straightway  it  became 
somewhat  light.  And  then  a certain  person  came  forward 
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gEmalx  ilgoa'lilx.  Aga  kxwo'jjt  galgagK'lga  aki.mi'n. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  lu^qx  galku^x  ilgoa^lilx  akLmi'n. 

Aga  kxwc/pt  galixpAtcmaq  isklu'lEyK  aya'gikal.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  galki'm  itgoa^lilx  : “Da^iwax  a^gikaP  isklu'lKyK; 

da  uax  itc!i  non  aya^gikal,”'  galki^m  ilgoadilx.  Aga  kxwcVjjt 
gacxlu^itcatk  kanactmo^kct  aga  gackcu^gElaqlq  icta'gikal. 
Galixlu'xwa-it  iskludEyE : “Quct  da^bax  axgi'kal  aki^xax, 

itdfnon  wkt!a  aya^gikal.”  Kxwo^pt  nixldxwa-it  iskliidEyE: 
“Da^iitax  ilgoadilx  anluwaGwa  kwaac aga  itdfnon  bi^t 
gayuda-it. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gactu^qui ; wi^tla  gactu^qui ; wktlax  ga- 
ctdqui.  Kxwopt  a^ga  gatdu'woq  ilgoadilx  iskludEyE ; 
a-ica^x^  gatddx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  nixEnLi^tcii.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatciudxam  itdfnon  : “Enkcta^m.”  Kxwo^pt  gaydya 

itcii^non.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatciu^kctam ; gatcigEdkEl  aga 
dEng’  ixlu^idEt  ind^tcx^  iskludEyE ; klwa^c  galixi^xox.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gatciudxam  itdf non : “Itldktix  imuwa^q  axka^ 

daua  itca^xleu  Nikciamtca^c^;  alu^mEqta  pii  ilgoadilx ; imu- 
wa'g  aga  k!dya  pu  wftlax  aldfmama  dika^  daba  ilgoadilx 
aladutk.”  ■ - 


■ Aga  kxwo^pt  xa^b  galfxuxix;  galu^xwaq  idEdxam  idmd- 
niEluctikc  quct  (d)ax  da\ia-itc.  GadaAkupq  idEdxam,  nii- 
xwo^qxom  ; iaxta  kxwo'ba  uxwo^qt.  Quct  alu^mEqta,  ndwit 
kxwob’  alify’  ala^lutk.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gala-ixEniJ^tcu  is- 
kldlEyE  aka^xtau  gatcuwo^q.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gayuda-it  is- 
kiudEyE  dab’  akLmfn  a-ilga^tcxix.  Kxwo^pt  gatssifbEna 
iskldlEyE,  kxwo^ba  gayula'-itam.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcagEdg’ 
akLmi^n.  Aga  kxwo'pt  lu^qx  gatcdxwa.  Qa^tgi  gayula^- 
itam  iskliflEyE  a-itsxa'p.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galifgwakim 
idEdxam  : “Lxloida^t  ilgoadilx.”  Tqa^uadikc  qaMaga  tq!e'- 

• For  aya'gikal.  In  rapid  speech  aya  is  often  contracted  to  a. 

2 Nikciamtca'c  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  person  represented  by  the  markings 
in  the  moon.  The  name  Nikciamtca'c  occurs  also  in  a Kathlamet  myth  (see  boas, 
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and  got  hold  of  the  moon  ; and  then  the  person  swallowed 
the  moon. 

Now  then  Coyote  heard  (speak  of)  his  wife.  And  then 
the  person  said:  “This  here  is  Coyote’s  wife;  this  here 

is  Eagle’s  wife,”  said  the  person.  Now  then  both  of  them 
listened  and  they  recognized  their  wives.  Coyote  thought : 
“Truly  just  here  is  my  wife,  also  Eagle’s  wife.”  Then 
Coyote  thought:  “I  shall  kill  this  person  here  soon;” 

but  Eagle  remained  quiet. 

And  then  the  two  of  them  slept  over  night ; they  passed 
another  night ; they  passed  still  another  night.  And  then 
Coyote  killed  the  person  ; he  gradually  skinned  him.  And 
then  he  put  (his  skin)  down  over  himself  and  said  to  Eagle  : 
“Come  look  at  me!”  So,  Eagle  went  and  then  came  to 
look  at  him.  He  saw  now  that  Coyote  had  something 
strange  on  himself  and  became  afraid  of  him.  And  then 
Eagle  said  to  him  : “It  is  well  that  you  have  slain  her  whose 

name  is  NikciamtcaA.^  She  would  kill  people ; you  have 
slain  her,  so  people’s  spirits  would  no  longer  come  here 
to  this  place.” 

And  then  it  became  dark;  the  people  assembled  to- 
gether, truly  those  (were)  the  dead.  The  people  entered 
and  they  arrived  to  assemble ; that  (is)  where  they  are  as- 
sembled. Truly  (if)  any  one  died,  straightway  his  spirit 
went  there.  And  then  Coyote  put  down  over  himself  her 
whom  he  had  killed.  Now'  then  Coyote  sat  down  here 
(where)  the  moon  is  descending  to  the  ground.  Then  Coyote 
jumped,  there  he  landed.  And  then  he  got  hold  of  the  moon 
and  swallowed  it.  Coyote  landed  somewhat  too  short.  And 
then  the  people  said:  “It  is  another  person.”  Some  of 

Kathlamet  Texts  (Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bui.  26,  pp.  20 — 23),  though 
n an  entirely  different  connection. 
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yoqt  "alu^g-wakim : “Qucti'axa  isklu'lKvK  ya^tau ; (\uc- 

ti'axa  g-a'n^adix  gatcuwcyq.” 

Aga  kxwo'pt  ^^atcagr/l^a  itdfnon  aya^gikal.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  na-ixu^tk.  KxwcVdau  ia^xan  gatcigr/lga ; galixu'tk 
5 wi^tia.  Kxwo^dau  gatcagEdga  iskludEyE  aya^gikal ; wi^t!a 
na-ixu^tk ; kxwoklau  ia^xan  isk!udEyE  wi^tlax  nixu^tk.  Ga- 
tca^xpu  itdi^non  waska^n  ; kxwo^b’  aya^gikal  kxwo^dau  ia'xan 
kxwo^dau  iskliidEyE  ayaGikal  kxwo^dau  iskludEyE  ia'xan. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcu'mquit  akLmi'n  iskludEyE,  gatcudada. 

10  kxwo^pt  gactu^ya  aga  gacxkiwad  GatcuAtxwa  itdf- 

• • 

non  waska^n.  Gactu^qui ; widlax  gactdqui ; widlax  gac- 
tu^qui ; widlax  gacti/qui. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcuxwadcmaq  idEdxam  iskludEyE;  da- 
wo^wowowowo  uxwipladawulal  idEdxam,  uxwikla^yawulal 
15  idF/lxam  hihihihihi  qxdgEmtkixiamt  yagika^uba.  Ilala^ktbo' 
wigwa  wid!ax  gactu^qui.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gacti/ya;  wkt!a 
tcpa'g  aga  idEdxam  uxwipladawulal ; qucti^axa  iskludEyE 
a'xtau  aya^gikal  kxwoMau  itdfnon  aya'gikal  kxwoMau 
itclfnon  ia^xan  iskludEyE  wid!a  ia^xan.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
20  lagwE^nEma  wkgwa  gatciudxam  iskludEyE : “Aga  nadka 

andu'ctxwa  a'xdau  wa'skan  nadk’  aga  iskludEyE;  naqx’ 
it!u'ktix,  madka  mctadnx^  itdidion.  Nadka  iskiudEyE 
nadk’  amuAtxwa.”  Kxwopt  gali'kim  itdf non : “Kla'ya! 

naik’  a^ga  qwotk’  a'ga  nadka  niiytxt.”  Kxwopt  gatciiid- 
25  xam  iskiudEyE:  “Aga  nadka  iskiudEyE  anuytxwa.”  Aga 

kxwo'pt  gali^kim  itdfnon:  “Kla^ya!”  Klwa^  gali'xux 

itdf  non  ; galixtu^x  wa-it:  “ Atca^xElaqlqa.” 

Aga  da'ba  ctagika^-uba  uxwipladawulal,  uxwakla^yawu- 
lal  hihihihihi.  Kxwopt  aVa  da^k  gatctudx  itdfnon  idia- 
30  ctxudal.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gaqdflut  iskiudEyE.  "Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatctdctx  iskiudEyE.  Aga  kxwcYpt  gatciudxam  itdidion, 
galfkini : “Oa'dac  na'qxi  iadx’  amxifxwa ; ka'natxmb'kct 

atxifya.”  Aga  qloa'p  aga^Lax  atqidfwi.  Aga  kxwo'pt 

’ In  oilier  words,  il  was  near  daylight. 


the  old  men  said:  “Truly  that  is  Coyote;  truly  he  killed 

her  before.” 

And  then  Eag^le  took  hold  of  his  wife  and  hid  her. 
And  he  took  hold  of  his  son ; he  hid  him  also.  And 
Coyote  took  hold  of  his  wife ; he  hid  also  her.  And 
Coyote  hid  also  his  son.  Eagle  closed  the  box ; there 
(were)  his  wife  and  his  son  and  Coyote’s  wife  and  Coyote’s 
son.  And  then  Coyote  spit  out  the  moon,  he  threw  her 
away.  Now  then  the  two  of  them  went  and  started 
homewards.  Eagle  carried  the  box  on  his  back.  They 
passed  the  night ; they  passed  another  night ; they  passed 
another  night ; they  passed  another  night. 

And  then  Coyote  heard  the  people ; the  people  are 
talking  among  themselves,  the  people  are  laughing  among 
themselves  behind  his  back.  On  the  fourth  day  they 
passed  another  night.  And  then  they  went  on.  Now 
the  people  were  again  talking  excitedly  among  them- 
selves ; truly  that  was  Coyote’s  wife  and  Eagle’s  wife  and 
Eagle’s  son.  And  then  on  the  fifth  day  Coyote  said  to 
him  : “ Now  I will  carry  that  box  on  my  back,  I,  Coyote. 

It  is  not  well  (that  you  should  carry  it),  you  are  a chief, 
Eagle.  I,  Coyote,  I shall  carry  it  on  my  back.”  Then 
Eagle  said:  “No!  I,  never  mind,  I am  carrying  it  on 

my  back.”  Then  Coyote  said  to  him:  “Now  I,  Coyote, 

shall  carry  it  on  my  back.”  And  then  Eagle  said  : “No  !” 

Eagle  was  afraid  ; he  thought : “He  will  open  the  (box).” 

Now  here,  back  of  the  two  of  them  they  are  talking 
among  themselves,  they  are  laughing  among  themselves. 
And  then  Eagle  freed  himself  of  his  burden.  And  then 
it  was  given  to  Coyote ; so  then  Coyote  carried  it  on  his 
back.  And  then  Eagle  said  to  him,  he  said  : “Just  don’t 

you  go  far  ahead;  both  of  us  will  go.”  Now  (it  seemed) 
just  as  if  the  sun  (were)  near.^  And  then  he  said  to 
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^atciu'lxam : 

o • 

A^a  kxw(Vpt 


ahxkli^tcxaya,  dik’  a^^’  anxkfftcxaya.^ 

« • 

g'atciudxam  iskludEyE:  “Kla'ya!  mcta'mx 


mang  i'axi  mxux.”  * Aga  kxwcYpt  ya^xi  gali^xdx  ltdfnon. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  da^k  gatctu^x  iskludEyE.  Aga  kxwcYpt 
5 La^k  gatcu^xwa  waYkan.  Aga  kxwYpt  gatca^gElkEl  is- 
kludEyE  aya^gikal  kxwoMau  ia^xan  gatci^grdkEl  kxwcVdau 
itclfnon  aya^gikal  kxwoMau  ia^xan.  Aga  kxwo'pt  Ywi 
Lla'k  gatcu^xwa  waYkan  iskludEyE.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galu- 
gwo^ba  waskania^mt  iskludEyE  aya^gikal  kxwo^dau  itdfnon 
10  aya'gikal,  kanactmo^kct  gacxu^x ; gatccgEdkEl  iskludEyE. 
Kxwopt  gactugwo^ba ; kdnua  galixakxa^-im’  aqxa^budit  •, 
Lla^k  gatculaM’  aqxa^budit;  ia^xi  galixi^max'itEm  isk!u'- 
lEyE. 


Kxwopt  a^ga  gali^ktcax  iskludEyE  kxwoMau  gali^kim 
15  itdfnon,  gatdudxam  itdf non  : “Nadtla  inxilYxwan  tqle^x 

ami^orikal  kxwo^dau  imixaY  kxwoMau  nadka  itdf  non  axgi'- 
kal  kxwYdau  itcxa'n.  Daif  agaAax  ag’  imlu'mamogwa ; 
k!a^ya  wiYlax  pu  qaYtcix  amfgEdgElaya.  DEmf2nua 
ilxW-it  a"ga.  Daifax  agaAax  alxugu'ya  p’  ag’  adEma 
20  atdElxa^agwa,  kanauwa^  p’  ag’  adEm’  alxu^ya  icgagidak 
k!ma  icklaAkac  ; ag’  imtYmamogwa.  CmaYix  p’  aluYiEqt’ 
ilgoadilx  dEml2nua  alifmEqta.  Da'uya  wi'gwa  madka 
qfdau  imfuxix  iskludEyE.  Laxta"u-aitc  adEm’  alEktu'ktama^ 
alxkiwa'ya  p’  adEma  kanauwad  Aga  kxwo'pt  pu  gwa'- 
25  nisim  qe'dau  aluxwa'xa  Nadida'nuit  k!m’  a'ga  kxwo'pt  im- 
lifmamogwa.  Cmadiix  pu  alu'mEqta  dgoadilx  kimadalidix 
gadiaxEmdix  p'  alxatklwo'ya-idEma,  k!m’  a'ga  imdudna- 
mbgwa.  K!a"ya  wid!a  daYikwa  alxo'xwa  dgoadilx ; alif- 
mEcpa  pu  dEiiif  nua  ; k!a  ya  p’  aqtgEdgEla.  Oi'dau  imidixix 
30  iskludEyE.  Oddau  alugwagfma  idEdxam,  ‘Gactuya  is- 

1 AlEkiu'ldama  is  equivalent  to  a-lx-k-i-u-ld-am-a.  One  would  rather  have 
expect-d  atkhikla'ma  a-tx-k-),  “we  two  shall  arrive  with  them.” 
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him  : “Now  I shall  defecate,  right  here  I shall  defecate.” 

But  then  Coyote  said  to  him:  “No!  you  are  a chief, 

go  a little  farther.”  So  then  Eagle  went  farther  on. 

And  then  Coyote  relieved  himself  of  the  (burden)  and 
opened  the  box.  And  then  Coyote  saw  his  wife,  and  he 
saw  his  son  and  Ease’s  wife  and  son.  Now  then  Co- 

o 

yote  slowly  opened  the  box ; and  Coyote’s  wife  escaped 
from  the  box,  also  Eagle’s  wife,  both  of  them  got  out ; 
Coyote  saw  the  two.  So  the  two  escaped ; in  vain  he 
seated  himself  upon  the  lid ; he  threw  the  lid  away  •, 
Coyote  fell  some  distance  away. 

Then  Coyote  cried  and  Eagle  spoke ; Eagle  said  to 
him:  “I  for  my  part  was  thinking  that  you  wanted  your 

wife  and  your  son,  and  I,  Eagle,  my  wife  and  my  son. 
Now  this  day  you  have  made  a mistake  in  regard  to 
them;  you  shall  never  see  them  again.  Now  they  have 
died  for  all  time.  (After)  we  should  all  have  passed 
through  this  day,  they  would  have  returned  to  life  and 
we  would  all  of  us  go  (together,  we,)  the  two  women  and 
the  two  boys;  but  you  made  a mistake  in  regard  to  them. 
If  any  person  dies,  he  will  die  for  all  time.  This  day 
you,  Coyote,  have  brought  it  about  thus.  We  should 
have  brought  those  people^  with  us,  we  should  all  have 
gone  homewards.  And  then  Indians  would  always  be 
doing  thus,  but  then  you  made  a mistake  in  regard  to 
them.  Whenever  a person  died,  he  would  have  come 
back  home  for  the  fall  (and)  the  spring,  but  you  made 
a mistake  in  regard  to  them.  Never  again  will  a per- 
son do  thus ; he  is  to  die  for  all  time  and  will  not 
(again)  be  seen.  Thus,  Coyote,  have  you  brought  it 
about.  Thus  people  will  say,  ‘Coyote  and  Eagle  went. 


2 That  is,  our  wives  and  sons. 


klu'lEyK  k!ma  itdi^non  ^ackciigwa'lEmam  icta^^ikal.  Aga 
kxw(Vpt  isklu^lKyE  gatclu^mamogwa ; isklu^lEyE  qddau  ^a- 
li'xox,  iakla^iTiEla  gali^xElox.’  ” Oddaii  iqxa^nutck. 


lo.  Eagle  and  Weasel. 


Gactu^ya  waddwade  k!ma  itdfnon  *,  kxwo^ba  gackcgEd- 
5 kEl  icgagidak.  Kxwo'pt  kdnua  gatciudxam  itdfnon  wa- 
ddwade : “Na^qx’  amu^ya a^-i  gatciux.  Mang  i"axi 

gactdya.  Aga  kxwo^pt  nikta^  wadeVade,  icgagidak  nic- 
gEdtatck.  Kxwopt  a^exat  gatcagEdga  wadeVade ; Lla^x^ 
gatcula^a  agagidak.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gacxEdtcmoq  widx 
10  siludskwax.  Quctia'xa  iktidna  gayaba'xEm^  aya'gikal  gatca- 
gEdga  waddwade.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatccuVa.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
cpa^q  gaqiltcmo^q  ayakla^tcatcaba,  qatgi  La^2i  gaqidtcmoq  ; 
wflx  galkxEla;  saq^  iklma^kan  gatckux  gayaba'xEm. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gacgigEdkEl  aga  tccwo^t.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
15  klwa^c  galkxox  waddwade.  i\ga  kxwo'pt  gatcdilta^guix 
itkladamadi^mt  ipaVl  kxwo'ba ; gactilka'pgix.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gatcto'qcam  tkladamatpa  gayaba'xEm  •,  galuxwada- 
lalEmtck  itkiadamat.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayugvvo'ba  wadd- 
wade;  gatcidkct.  GatcigEdkEl  dalaula^i  isi'axus,  tkladamat 
20  tcddqct.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galixlu"xwa-it  wadeVade : “Ke- 

la^-ix  p’  aqiugwidxEma  ia^gEtcpa.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcigEdga 
waddwade  ikia'munak  da'pt  ia^Lqt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali- 
gldya  lawa" ; naVit  galigEmu'txuit. 


Lawa'  gatciugwidx;  wkt!a  gatciugwidx ; wid!a  gatciu- 
gwidx  •,  wbt!a  gatciugwidx  ; wid!a  gatciugwidx.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gayu'mEqt  gayaba^xEm.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatciudxam  itdi  - 
non:  “Ag’  inbuwoq ; madtia  klwa'c  mka'xax.  Aga  mti' 

’tkcta'm  aga  yu'mEqt.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayuya  itdi  non ; 

^ A mythical  monster  said  to  look  like  an  alligator  (!). 


went  to  fetch  their  wives.  And  then  Coyote  made  a 
mistake  in  regard  to  them.  Thus  Coyote  did,  badly  he 
did.’”  Thus  the  myth. 

lo.  Eagle  and  Weasel. 

Weasel  and  Eagle  went  along;  there  they  saw  two 
women.  Then  Eagle  told  Weasel,  to  no  purpose  (as  it 
turned  out):  “Don’t  go  (to  them);”  he  assented  (to  him). 

They  went  on  a little  farther,  and  then  Weasel  ran  off, 
ran  after  the  two  women.  Then  Weasel  seized  one  of 
the  women  and  knocked  the  woman  over.  And  then  the 
two  heard  the  earth  tremble.  In  truth,  Eagle  had  seized 
the  wife  of  a certain  Gayaba^xEm.^  And  then  he  pur- 
sued them  and  made  a terrible  noise  with  his  rattles, 
something  like  La2i  it  sounded ; the  earth  shook ; all  an- 
gered was  Gayaba^xEm. 

Now  then  the  two  saw  that  he  was  pursuing  them. 
And  then  Weasel  became  afraid,  and  they  went  back  to- 
wards the  rocks,  where  there  was  a cave ; they  entered 
into  it.  And  then  Gayaba^xEm  came  and  bit  at  the  rocks ; 
the  rocks  kept  shaking.  And  then  Weasel  went  out  and 
looked  at  him.  He  saw  how  his  eyes  were  shining,  and 
how  he  was  biting  the  rocks.  And  then  Weasel  thought : 
“When  standing  at  his  side,  one  could  strike  him  on  his 
nose.”  So  then  Weasel  took  hold  of  a stick  this  lone.^ 

o 

And  then  he  slowly  went  up  to  him,  straightway  stood 
close  to  him. 

Slowly  he  struck  him  ; again  he  struck  him  ; again  he 
struck  him;  again  he  struck  him;  again  he  struck  him. 
And  then  Gayaba^xEm  died.  Now  then  he  said  to  Eagle: 
“I  have  killed  him  now;  you  for  your  part  are  still  afraid. 
Now  come!  come  here  and  look  at  him.  He  is  dead  now.” 


2 Indicated  by  gesture. 


gatsi"k!idutk  aga  ga^nuit  iu'niEqt  gayaba'xEm  ; aga  gatci'- 
iiwbc}  wade'wade.  Aga  kxwcVpt  gacgidicxux  sa'cj'^  iapla's- 
kwal  iaq!a"qctaq  aya"k!atcatca  *,  saq^‘  dadakda'k  gacgi'ux 
wadeVade  k!ma  itdididn. 

5 Aga  kxw(Vpt  Lla^k  gactu'ya.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galixEiiLi'- 

• • 

tcu  itcifnon  gayaba^xEm  iapla^skwal.  Aga  kxwb^pt  gaqid- 
tcmoq  qatgi  La"-i  ayakladcatcaba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galkkim 
waddwade : “Ganuitca^  madka  mcta'mx  aga  wkt!a  madk’ 

ae’  imxEnLidcu.  Nadka  ag’  inxEnLidcu  waddwade.” 

• ' 

10  Obdau  gatciiidxam  waddwade.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatciudxam 
waddwade : “Cma'ni  naq’  amfnEluda  ayamuwa'gwa  i- 

tclfnon.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatciudxam:  “Ag’  ayamEldda 

ealixludxwa-it  itdi'non:  “Gadiuid  axudalMak!a"mEla  wadd- 

o 

wade.  Aga  madka  ag’  imxE'nLitcu  waddwade.”  Aga 

• • 

15  kxwo^pt  gatcHut  aga  nixEnukcu  wade'wade. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  gactu'ya;  qe'gEmtq  gayu'ya  wade'wade, 
gayikya  itc!i  non  ia  ima.  AgalixEnLi^tcu  wade  wade  gaya- 
ba'xEin  iapla^skwal.  Aga  kxwo'pt  La'212  gaqi'ltcmoq 
wade^vade.  Qucti'axa  galixElu'itcatk  itdknon  kxwoba'2 
20  qiltcE^mElit  waddwade.  Aga  kxwo^pt  nixEduitcatk  aga 
ca'xEl  qiltcE'mElit.  Aga  wi'tla  nixE'luitcatk  itcifnon,  ya'- 
uxix  nixEgiludtcatk.  Aga  kxwo'pt  nixlu'xwa-it  itdi'non: 
“Naqx’  itlu'ktix  ilgoadilx  itcuxix  idia'giutgwax.”  Aga 
kxwo'pt  Vx  gatd'ux  ya'-uxix.  Na'wit  gayu'lEktcu  widxba 
25  wade'wade.  Kxwo'pt  da'k  gatd'xux.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ga- 
qiu'lxam  wade'wade  : “Kla'ya  ma'ika  Lqia'p  da'uya  wade'- 

wade;  da'ng’  ixlu'ida(d)  da'uya  idialxe'wulx  gayaba'xEm.” 
Kxwo'pt  da'k  gatd'xux.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatci'uctx  itdl'non 
ieke'xte  ipla'skwal. 


30  Aga  kxwo'pt  gactu'y’  io'uxix.  Kxwopt  a'ga  galixlu'- 
xwa-it  wade'wade:  “Naqx’  itlu'ktix  itdl'non  wi'tla  itd'nx- 

* Incorrect  for  ixu'lal  ? 
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-So' then  Eagle  went*,  he  looked  at  him,  and  indeed,  Gaya- 
ba'xEin  was  dead ; now  Weasel  had  slain  him.  And  then 
they  cut  him  up;  everything  (they  cut  off):  his  skin,  his 
head,  his  rattle;  everything  Weasel  and  Eagle  cut  loose. 

And  then  the  two  started  off  and  went  on.  Now  then  . 
Eagle  put  the  skin  of  GayabaNEm  over  his  head;  so  then 
he  made  a noise  with  his  rattle  something  like  La^-i.  And 
,then  Weasel  said:  “Well!  you  are  a chief  and  again  do 

you  now  put  it  over  your  head.  Now  I,  Weasel,  (shall) 
put  it  over  my  head.”  Thus  Weasel  said  to  him.  And 
then  Weasel  said  to  him:  “If  you  do  not  give  it  tome, 

I shall  kill  you,  Eagle.”  So  then  (Eagle)  said  to  him: 
“Now  I shall  give  it  to  you.”  Eagle  thought:  “Truly 

Weasel  says  that  he  is  bad.”  (To  Weasel  he  said :) 
“Now  do  you.  Weasel,  put  it  over  your  head!”  And  then 
he  gave  it  to  him,  and  Weasel  put  it  over  his  head. 

Now  then  the  two  went  on;  Weasel  went  behind.  Eagle 
went  on  alone.  Now,  Weasel  had  the  skin  of  Gayaba^- 
xEm  over  his  head.  And  then  Weasel  made  a noise: 
La^2l2.  Truly  Eagle  listened, -there  yonder  Weasel  was  , 
making  a noise.  And  then  he  listened  and  (Weasel)  was 
making  a noise  above.  And  again  Eagle  listened,  listened 
to  his  younger  brother.  And  then  Eagle  thought:  “It 
is  not  well  that  my  poor  brother  be  a person  (?).”  So 
then  he  exercised  his  supernatural  power  upon  his  younger 
brother.  Straightway  Weasel  fell  down  to  the  ground. 
Then  (Eagle)  loosened  the  (skin)  from  him,  and  then  Weasel 
was  spoken  to:  “You  are  not  fit  for  this.  Weasel;  this 

strong  Gayaba'xEm  is  something  different  (from  what  is 
fit  for  you).”  Then  he  loosened  it  from  him.  And  then 
Eagle  carried  that  same  skin  on  his  back. 

Now  then  he  and  his  younger  brother  went  on.  Then 
indeed  Weasel  thought:  “It  is  not  well  that  Eagle  took 

it  back  again  from  me.  Now  I shall  kill  him.”  And 
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tclvEm ; ag'  aniuwa'gvva.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gayu'ya  wade'wa- 
de ; ia^xiba  gayuda-it.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcu'gwiga  idiaga'- 
matcx  wadeVade;  gayuda-it  i'nadix  wfxat.  Aga  kxwcVpt 
idia^maq  gaqdidiix  itdfnon.  Kfnua  ia^maq  gatcidux; 

5 na^qxi  ia^maq  gatcidux.  Gayu^ya  p!ada  itdi'non.  Aga 
wi^t!a  gatctugwadEmam  idiaga^matcx  waddwade.  Aga 
wkt!a  galigEmla'-itam.  Aga  wi'tla  idia'maq  gatcdidux  kalxt ; 
wkt!a  kla^ya  ia'maq  gatddux.  Qddau  gacxdx  itdfnon 
k!ma  waddwade.  Qddau  iqxa^nutckd 

II.  The  Five  East-Wind  Brothers  and  the  Five 

Thunder  Brothers. 

[Told  by  Pete  M<^Guff), 

10  LgwE^nEmikc  Ixo^uxikc  wika'q  Ixda'-itix  kEla'-ix  fxtpa 
widx.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galkkim  ixgo'qEnkt : “ Aga  aVimax 

ag’  ayamcglu'qlqa,  ankii^naxLa  qa^xb’  uxwo^qt  idEdxam. 
OaMac  cma^nix  itci^^gomEnil  ayamcgatgwo^ma  gwE^nEma- 
bat  itgwo^max;  cma'ni  kla^ya  qxdct  amcxiLuxwaMda, 

15  ‘Aga  qxa^tki  nigbxatx.’ ” — “A'-u,”  galgbuxwox. 


L!a"k  gaydya.  Ya"2it,  gayagdqxom  aqldyoqt  daxu"2b 
itka'q^k  Koba"  gaydpqax  ; xa"x  gaksbklElutkax ; idqdi'x 
ga"n  ctibxt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gagiudxamx : “Ala'  ikla'ckad^ 

da'n  quct  miwadal?”  — “Hi  inki'naxl  qa'xb’  uxwo'qt  idEd- 
20  xam.”  — “ A'-u,”  gagiu'xwax,  “ya'xib’  uxwo'qt;”  gagixnfma- 

> This  is  all  that  Louis  Simpson  knew  of  the  myth,  but  it  is  by  no  means  all 
of  it.  It  was  said  to  be  more  particularly  a Clackamas  myth,  and  to  consist  of  a 
long  chain  of  incidents  located  in  the  Willamette  region.  It  corresponds  doubtless, 
in  a general  way,  to  the  Kathlamet  “Myth  of  the  Mink”  (see  Boas,  Kathlamet 
Texts,  pp.  103— 1 1 7),  the  mink  and  panther  of  that  myth  corresponding  to  the 
weasel  and  eagle  respectively  of  the  Wishram  version.  A fragmentary  account  of 
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then  Weasel  went  on ; he  sat  down  far  away.  And  then 
Weasel  took  his  arrows  and  sat  down  across  from  the 
trail.  And  then  they  were  shot  at  Eagle.  In  vain  he 
tried  to  wound  him,  he  did  not  wound  him  •,  Eagle  went 
on  unharmed.  Then  again  Weasel  went  to  fetch  his 
arrows  and  again  went  and  sat  down  close  to  him.  Now 
again  he  shot  at  his  elder  brother ; again  he  did  not 
wound  him.  Thus  did  Eagle  and  Weasel.  Thus  the 
mythd 


II.  The  Five  East- Wind  Brothers  and  the  Five 

Thunder  Brothers. 

The  five  East-Wind  brothers  were  dwelling  far  away  in 
a certain  land.  And  then  the  oldest  one  said:  “Now, 

O younger  brothers ! now  I shall  leave  you,  I shall  seek 
to  find  where  the  people  are  assembled  together.  Mind 
you,  if  I am  alive,  I shall  come  back  to  you  within  five 
days;  if  not,  truly  you  shall  think  to  yourselves,  ‘Now 
something  has  happened  to  him.’” — “Yes,”  they  said  to  him. 

He  started  out  on  his  journey.  He  goes  and  goes ; 
he  came  to  an  old  woman  whose  house  was  smoking. 
Therein  he  entered ; she  turned  her  head  and  looked  at 
him ; for  a long  time  the  two  remain  silent.  And  then 
she  said  to  him:  “O  boy!^  What,  pray,  are  you  jour- 

neying for?”  — “Well,  I am  seeking  to  find  where  the 
people  are  assembled  together.”  — “Yes,”  she  said  to 
him,  “yonder  they  are  assembled  together;”  she  directed 

the  myth,  obtained  in  broken  English  from  another  informant,  contained  the  incident 
of  a violent  rain  following  upon  the  divulging  by  Weasel  of  the  name  of  a cer- 
tain place,  confided  to  him,  after  much  coaxing  on  his  part,  by  the  unwilling 
Eagle.  The  exact  correspondent  of  this  incident  is  to  be  found  in  the  Kathlamet 
myth  referred  to,  pp.  112,  113. 

2 In  surprise. 
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xix  u'lpqtyamt  aga'lax.  “Qa'clac  ayamulxa'ma  kla'ya 
qaklag’  uxwo'qt ; sa'q«  ag’  idiilxam  Ikdulxu'mt  krnuwa'cp 
cumax  Ixo'uxikc,  Itcgu'qt  Igla'lam.  Cma'nix  yax’  imxlu'- 
xwan,  ‘Anu'mEqt’  aga,’  yaxa  mi'a.  Oa'dac  mxElrjla't 
k!a'y’  imigo'mEnif.  Aga  qxa'daga  dnu''  ina'tkadix  dac- 
gu'pqt  idEdxam.  Qfdau  ia'-im’  iqxa'q«t  di'ka.” — “A'-u,” 
gatcu'xwa,  “hi  da'xka  qa'daga  ndwa'lal.” 


Tcxa'b  iogo'it  gwE'nEmix;  k!a'y’  idi'mam  iho'uxikcba. 
Ha^mokct  galkkim : “Ag’  aniunaxta^ma  ilxa^lxt.  Qe^oe- 

giska  yuk!wa"lal6qt  ? Palala^i  tg’  uxwo'qt.” — “A'-u,”  gak 
gi^uxox  iko^uxikc.  Ya^xtla  daYkwa  gatcludxam  itio'uxikc  : 
‘‘GwE^iiEmabaM  itgwo'mEx  antkiwadalaqwida.”  DaYkwa 
ya^xtla  gayagikqxom  aq!e"yoqt ; daYkw’  axa-ilukkdal. 
GweYeiti’  ilgwo^mEx  yuk!wadal6qt.  “QE^nEgiska  !”  gali'- 
kim  ilakkn,  “palala^-i  uxwo^qt.  Na%!’  ag’  antcu^naxlama.” 
Ya^xtla  daYkwa  yuklwadaloqt ; kxwo^ba  quct  ia^xtla  yagu^- 
gomt  aqle^yoqt ; da'ukwa  gixnf  mani^. 


Hala^kt  galkkim  : “Nadtiax  ag’ antu^naxlama.”  Dakikwa 

gatciudxam  ita^-uxix  : “ Cma^ni  gwE^nEmix  antgYya  quct 

k!a^y’  Endkmamx.”  Tcxa^p  tcxap  gwE^uEmix  ; k!a^ya  ma^nix 
iki^ax.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galixEdthwitck  ixklE^skax.  Gayu^a 
ia^xtla;  ia^2it;  Iqla^p  gatckux  iskludEyE. 


“Ala^  ik!aYkac! 
“Hi  nki^naxt  qa^xb’ 
pu  txa^ik’  atxu^ya. 


qxaHamt  mudt?”  gali^kim  iskludEyE. 
uxwo'qt.”  — “Ga^nuitca  Ikada^  Iklu'n 
DaYkwa  nadka  iqxa'qH  iniu'naxL.”  — 


1 Aga  qxa'daga  dnu  is  difficult  to  translate  adequately;  qxa'daga  (“for  nothing, 
of  no  consequence”)  here  implies  the  matter-of-cqurseness,  as  it  were,  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  people;  “they  just  go  right  in,  and  are  destroyed  without  further  ado.” 
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him  towards  the  setting  sun.  “I  shall  just  tell  you  that 
they  are  not  assembled  together  for  nothing.  Now,  the 
Thunder  brothers  have  consumed  all  the  people,  they  are 
singing  their  supernatural  dance-song.  If  indeed  you 
think  to  yourself,  ‘Now  I am  going  to  die,  then  go  ! You 
will  just  find  out  that  you  are  no  longer  alive.  Now, 
surely  indeed^  the  people  go  in  one  way."  Such  alone  is 
the  assemblage  here.”  — “Yes,”  he  said  to  her,  “just  for 

that  indeed  am  I journeying.” 

He  camped  over  night  five  times ; he  did  not  come 
home  to  his  brothers.  The  second  (brother)  said  : “ Now 

I shall  o^o  and  look  for  our  elder  brother.  How  is  it 
that  he  is  absent?  Perhaps  many  people  have  assembled 
together.”  — “Yes,”  said  his  younger  brothers  to  him.  He 
too  said  thus  to  his  younger  brothers  : “ I shall  be  away 

from  home  for  about  five  days.”  He  too,  just  as  before, 
came  to  the  old  woman ; just  as  before  she  tells  him  about 
the  assemblage.  He  is  away  from  home  five  days.  “How 
is  it!”  said  the  third*,  “they  are  assembled  in  great  num- 
bers. Now  I for  my  part  shall  go  and  look  for  the  two.” 
He  too,  just  as  before,  was  absent ; truly  he  too  comes 
there  to  the  old  woman ; just  as  before  she  directs  him. 

The  fourth  said:  “I  for  my  part  shall  go  now  and 

look  for  them.”  Just  as  before  he  said  to  his  younger 
brother:  “If  I shall  have  camped  over  night  five  times, 

then  I shall  not  come  home.”  Five  nights  passed  *,  he 
does  not  appear.  And  then  the  youngest  got  ready. 
He  too  went  *,  he  goes  and  goes  (until)  he  met  Coyote. 

“O  boy!  whither  are  you  going?”  said  Coyote.  “Well,  I 
am  seeking  to  find  where  they  are  assembled  together.”  — 
“Well,  friend!  we  two  might  very  well  go  together.  I 


2 That  is,  they  do  not  return. 

3 The  use  of  fka'la  (cf.  masc.  ika'la,  “man”)  as  “friend”  is  said  to  be  a Wishram 
colloquialism,  not  recognized  in  other  Upper  Chinook  dialects. 
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“Qi:'nEgi  dnu  madka  iaxa  qwa'tk’  atxu'ya.”  Aya  kxwcYpt 
gactu'ya;  ctY4it  i'xtpa  kida'-ix  wi'xat;  ctugogo'mt  idi/lxam. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gatctuxwl'mtck  idEdxam  isklu'lEyE  lugma'  ngi. 
A'-i  gaqcu'x.  Galxcka'm  waGpul.  Gaqcu'lk ; iaxa'la 
da'kdak  iskludsyE  nu'it  kla'ya  dan  idiakli'tit. 


Ka'dux  wi'tla  gactu'ix ; gactidyamx  i'xtpo  wi'tia  wi'lx ; 
ade'2  qiicti'axa  dnu  da'uy’  uxwo'qt.  Gaqiu'lxam  isklu'- 
lEyE : “ QE'nEgi  mxlu'xwan  da'n  EUEgi  qE'nEg’  atxu'gwa  ?” 

— “A'-u  hi  da'nEgi  itcqlwa'lacEp  Ika'la  qxada'tci  sa'q“  am- 
xEmgi'tga.”  Gacktuxwi'mtck  idE'lxam  : “Ca'n  antkta'ya?”' 

Ga'n  gali/xwax  iaiqdfx  •,  gaqtgEdga  ilgoa'Jilx  qxa'tg’  ita- 
kladts  itadu^mt  qucti'ax’  ikna'an.  Gackta^x  Jaq ! Gacta- 
gElga^paxix  •,  ya^2ima  iskludEyE ; gacdilda^tcoxwix  iaqikxpa; 
gactigElga'-ulxix ; ia^dm’  iskiudEyE ; k!a^y’  ikna'an  gaqi- 
gEdgElx,  dagapga^b  dge'ninua ; qucti'axa  kxwo^ba  tciVat. 
Galu^gwakim  idEdxam  : “Quct  ilxutgu^xwit.” 


Lamo^kct  gactildadcuxwix ; ctigElga^-ulxix ; wkt!a  da^u- 
kwa  ia^-im’  isklulEyE.  Italu^n  wid!a  ia^-ima.  Itala^kt  \vid!a 
da^-ukwa.  LagwE^nEma  gacdildadcuxwix ; gacdigElga^-ul- 
xix ; ag’  ama^kctikc  gaqa^gElgElx.  Aga  kxwo^pt  ts!u^m 
nu'xwax  idEdxam ; tqa^uadikc  galu^gwagimx  “IskludEyE,” 
tqa^uadikc  galugwagbmx  “K!a^ya!  kna^an.”  Aga  cxdad 
dagapga^b  ilge^ninua;  gactawiga^pgEmx  idEdxam.  Kxwo^ba 
gaqixda^kwax  isk!udEyE;  act  gacdulxudxwitx. 


* Literally,  “Who  we  two  shall  runr” 
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also  am  seeking  to  find  the  assemblage.”  — “Just  as  you 
like ! Let  us  then  go  together.”  And  then  they  two  went. 
They  go  and  go  on  a certain  trail  far  away ; they  come 
to  people.  And  then  Coyote  challenged  the  people  (to 
play)  at  gambling-bones.  They  agreed  (to  gamble  with) 
the  two.  They  gambled  all  night  long.  The  two  were 
beaten ; his  friend  was  deprived  of  everything,  Coyote  now 
had  no  clothes  at  all. 

Next  morning  the  two  went  on  again  5 again  they  ar- 
rived in  a certain  land.  Behold ! truly  indeed  (people) 
were  assembled  together  (at)  this  (place).  Coyote  was 
spoken  to:  “How  think  you,  with  what  shall  we  two 

join  in  (in  this  assemblage)?” — “Oh,  well!  I am  somewhat 
of  a fast  runner,  friend,  so  that  you  will  bet  everything.” 
They  two  challenged  the  people:  “Who  will  run  with 

me?”^  For  a long  time  the  (people)  were  silent.  A cer- 
tain person  was  taken,  rather  small  and  tall,  in  truth. 
Magpie.  He  and  (Coyote)  ran  there  and  back.  Both 
started  out  to  run  fast ; Coyote  alone  (was  seen).  They  two 
ran  down  into  a hollow;  they  ran  up  from  out  of  it.  Coyote 
alone  (was  seen) ; Magpie  was  not  seen,  (only)  a cloud 
of  dust  (was  seen) ; there  truly  he  was  following  upon  him. 
The  people  said:  * “It  seems  that  we  have  been  beaten.” 

The  two  ran  down  into  a second  (hollow) ; they  run 
up  out  of  it.  Again,  as  before.  Coyote  alone  (was  seen). 
The  third  time  again  he  was  alone.  The  fourth  time  aeain 
as  before.  The  fifth  time  the  two  ran  down  into  a (hol- 
low) ; they  ran  up  out  of  it ; now  both  of  them  were 
seen.  And  then  the  people  got  to  disputing ; some  of  them 
said  “Coyote,”  some  said  “No!  Magpie.”  Now  the  two 
are  coming  in  a cloud  of  dust;  they  ran  into  the  people. 
There  Coyote  was  passed  by ; he  and  (his  friend)  lost. 

Having  absolutely  nothing,  the  two  now  went  on  to  a 
certain  other  village.  “Well,”  said  Coyote,  “I  shall  try 
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“Hi,”  galig^mx  isklu'lKyE,  “wcVwotk!’  a'nxuxwa,  itu'gum’ 
anxcga'ma.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  ga^ligimx  wikxa'q : “K!ma 

dansk'  a'g’  alitxmu'tka  ?” — “Kla'ya  Ikada,”  gatciudxamx, 
“adEma  itp!a^-isk’  oqdEnlu^da.”  ^ Ouctia^xa  ya'xdau  atc- 
5 tu^xw’^  itp!a^-iskwa  iku^mamax  idiak!wa^xa,  qa^ua  daptsa'- 
xEmax,  qa^ua  daga^cEmax,  qadia  datbEdEmax  gatcu'xwa. 
Olwa^Lk  gatctu^x  idakliduiLmax  itp!a^-iskwa.  GatcHuda- 
mitx-,^  xa^blxix  kla^ya  t!ama^-oac  Iktu^xt.  Palalad  gac- 
xmudkax  itpla^dskwa ; gacgidkwax. 


IQ  Ka^dux  Lla^k  gacdiigiMaqtqax  idEdxam.  Gactu^-ix  ; fxt 
widxam  ctadt.  Aga  kxwo^pt  iskludEyE  galbkim  : “ Hi 

a^ga  nadtla  ba^g  anxu^xwa ; iwa^d  anu^y’  atpxia^mt  agadax.” 
“A^"U,”  gatcbux,  “nadtla  aga  dn’ ^ iwaM  nudt  udpqtyamd 
agadax.”  Kxwoba'  ba^qx  gacxlu^x. 


Ya^2id  wikxa^q ; gatco^gikEl  idakladts  idq^di  xu^qp. 
Kxwoba^  gayiPpgax;  a"2xt  aqle^yoqt.  Gagiudxamx  : “Da'n 
quct  miwadal  ikla'ckac?” — “Hi  qada'ga  ngiicgkwal,  iqxo'qn 
nbunaxk”  Gagiudxam  : “laHma-ix  iaxta^ba  kxwo'ba  wa- 

tcEdx  kxwob’  ogwaladam  kEnEwa^qcumax  kxo'uxikc.”  — 
“Da'xka  ndwadal,”  gali'kim.  Lla'k  gaya'y’  iwa'tga. 


Gayu^pqax  watcEdxba;  a^ga  tcu^-ictix.  Gayula^-itx  tcla'm- 
dix-,  gatssukiwidkax  uxwoluHmax  idEdxam,  tpal  Ipad  itadq, 
so'u  sou  sou  sou  sou  uxwipladawulal.  Lixad  gatgiugum- 
tcxi/ga  : “ Dadi  quct  qp/nEgi  miwadal  ?”  — “ A'-i  nxEltcE'- 

25  mElit  ugwaladam  dkka  uxwo^qt.”  — “ A'-u,”  galbkim  ixad, 
“da'uyax  yax  igladam ;”  gaqedqd’  ixad.  “He  laxladx 


1 Itp!a'-isk’  oqdEnlu'da  is  equivalent  to  itp!a'-iskw(a)  aqdEnlu'da. 

2 Literally,  “Come-to-find-out  that-one  he-will-make-them.” 
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again V I shall  gamble  bones.”  And  then  the  East-Wind 
said  : “But  what,’  pray,  are  we  going  to  bet  with  ?”  — “ No, 

friend,”  he  said  to  him,  “I  shall  be  given  blankets.”  As 
it  turned  out,  that  (Coyote)  made  the^  blankets  out  of 
the  leaves  of  cottonwood-trees,  some  greenish,  some 
yellowish,  some  reddish  he  made ; he  patched  together 
blankets  with  colored  decorations.  He  deceived  them  in 
regard  to  the  (blankets) ; since  it  was  dark,  they  did  not 
see  them  clearly.  Many  blankets  did  the  two  stake  •, 
they  won. 

Next  morning  they  started  off  and  left  the  people  be- 
hind. They  went  on ; they  go  and  go  (up  to)  a certain 
village.  And  then  Coyote  said:  “Well,  now  I for  my 

part  shall  depart ; yonder  I shall  go  towards  the  rising 
sun.” — “Yes,”  he  said  to  him,  “and  I for  my  part,  indeed, 
am  going  yonder  towards  the  setting  sun.”  There  they 
parted  from  each  other. 

The  East-Wind  goes  and  goes  •,  he  saw  a small  house 
smoking.  Therein  he  entered ; an  old  woman  was  sitting 
(there).  She  said  to  him:  “What,  pray,  are  you,  boy, 

journeying  for?”  — “Well,  I am  going  about  without  par- 
ticular purpose,  I am  seeking  to  find  the  assemblage.” 
She  said  to  him:  “All  by  itself  in  that  place,  there 

is  an  underground  lodge,  there  the  Thunder  brothers  are 
singing.”  — “To  them  I am  journeying,”  he  said.  He 
started  off  and  went  in  that  direction. 

He  entered  the  underground  lodge ; it  was  evening 
now.  He  sat  down  close  to  the  wall ; he  looked  at  the 

strange-looking  people  with  bodies  all  reddish  ; they  were 
talking  to  one  another  in  whispers.  One  of  them  asked 
him:  “What,  pray,  are  you  journeying  for?”  — “Indeed,  I 

hear  that  they  are  singing  here,  that  they  are  assembled 

^ Gatci.lu'lamitx  is  equivalent  to  gatctllu'lamitx.  • 

* Dn’  is  equivalent  to  dnu,  “indeed.” 


tcmuxt ; da'uyax  yax  ixaM  ig-ladam.”  Ia'xt!a  ^ali'kim : 
“Kla^ya!  dau'yax  yax  igladam.”  Kxwopt  qfdau  galxEn- 
gue^ananEmtck. 

Gatcludxamx  : “Kw^dt  kult  mcgladamtck.”  Aga  ga'n 

5 ia^qd^x  Ixila^-itix.  Wa^x^  gayutxui^tx  ixa^t : “A^-i  ’IdaAkac 

aga  qwo^tk’  angladama.”  Galigladamtck  ixuqxu^nkt ; gwE^- 
iiEm’  idladamax  gatctu^x.  LogwE^nEmaba  gatctu'x  da- 
tcE^x-h  nudt  watcEdx.  Gayida^-itx.  Gayutxubt  lamokct  •, 
galbgiinx : “Qwotka^  yaxa  nadt!’  angladama.”  Galigla'- 

10  lamtck ; naVid  datcE^x-j-  alatcEdx.  LagwE^nsma  gatctu'x  ; 
anudt  xu'qb  itcqadit*,  p!ala^  galixu^xwox. 

Ilalu^n  gayu^txiiit.  Galigladamtck ; mank  cpa^k  galxtsd. 
LogwE^nEma  gatctu^x ; anudt  xu'p  xu^p  xu^p  xu'p  gatcil- 
gadgulitu^mtckix.  Ga^n  gali^xwox ; sgitli^q  kia^ya  galu- 
15  xwa^xax  itx^dlbt.  GalsxElu^tkax ; ya^2xt  kxwo^ba.  Qatgi 
sa^u  sa^u  sa^u  galxElp!adawulalEmtck : “QxuAt  ya^xa 

Ixlu'-idEt  daudax  ilgoadilx  lga''tqw6m  luwa^n  qa'xba  bama.” 
Gatdudxam  : “ Ska  kult  kudt  Emcxdladamtck ; qatgi  qi- 

kEladx  gamcxdlala^mnintck  •,  daLla'  galxbdlalit.” 


20  WaV  gayu^txuitx  ilala^kt:  Galigladamtck;  naVid  aga 

gatcilgadgulitu^mtckix.  LagvvE'nEma  gatctu'x  ; sa'q^  watud 
gala'xux  ala^tcElx.  Ga^n  galbxox.  Galxida-it  ialqdi"2x; 
daLlaA  gala'xux  wa'tub  Galsxlu'tkax ; ya"2xt  ikla'ckac. 
Wi"t!a  sa"u  sa^u  sa'u  galxElpladawulalEmtck.  Gatdud- 
25  xamx:  “Kwadt  kElt  Tax'  aga  tcic  bnxux ; qekEla"-ix  daLla' 

o^amcxdladamnil.” 

o 


> Wa'x  has  reference  properly  to  the  burning  of  fire,  with  which  the  Thunder 
brothers  are  associated.  He  rises  slowly  to  his  song  like  a fire  starting  in  to 
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together.”  — “Yes,”  said  one,  “this  one  here  sings;”  a 
certain  one  was  pointed  to.  “Well,  he  is  lying  to  you; 
this  one  here  sings.”  That  one  too  said:  “No!  this  one 

here  sings.”  And  thus  they  kept  putting  it  off  on  one  another. 

He  said  to  them:  “Hurry  up  and  sing!”  Now  for  a 

long  time  they  sit  silent.  One  of  them  stood  up  slowly,^ 
(saying):  “Yes,  boy,  now  indeed  I shall  sing.”  The 

eldest  sang;  five  songs  he  sang.  When  he  sang  the  fifth 
song,  straightway  the  underground  lodge  became  nice  and 
warm.  He  sat  down.  The  second  one  stood  up ; he 
said  : “Now,  indeed,  I also  shall  sing.”  He  sang  ; straight- 

way their  underground  lodge  warmed  up.  He  sang  the 
fifth  song ; immediately  steam  streamed  up ; he  ceased. 

The  third  one  stood  up.  He  sang ; it  got  to  be  rather 
hot.  He  sang  the  fifth  song ; immediately  it  got  to  be 
burning  here  and  there,  smoke  streaming  up  in  different 
places.  He  became  silent;  after  a little  while  the  smoke 
disappeared.  They  looked  ; he  is  still  sitting  there.  They 
talked  to  one  another,  somewhat  like  whispering:  “It 

seems,  indeed,  that  this  person  is  different  (from  those  that 
came  before) ; he  has  come  I don’t  know  where  from.” 
He  said  to  them:  “Why,  hurry  up!  start  in  singing! 

(One  feels)  rather  comfortable  (when)  you  keep  singing; 
we  were  all  sitting  around  nice  and  warm.” 

Quickly^  the  fourth  one  arose.  He  sang;  straightway 
now  it  began  to  burn  here  and  there.  He  sang  the  fifth 
song;  their  underground  lodge  was  all  fire.  He  became 
silent.  They  sat  for  a long  time ; the  fire  died  away. 
1 hey  looked  ; the  boy  is  still  sitting.  Again  they  talked 
to  one  another  in  whispers.  He  said  to  them:  “Hurry 

up  ! now,  indeed,  I have  become  cold  ; (it  was)  comfortably 
warm  (when)  you  were  singing.” 

burn.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  literal  meaning  of  wax  is  here  lost  sight  of. 

2 Here  wa'x  denotes  the  opposite  of  “slowly  rising,”  because  of  the  short  vowel. 
9 — PURL.  AMER.  ETHN.  SOC.  VOL.  II. 
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Gayutxwrt  ixklE'skax  lag-wp/nEma ; aic  galikl^'t^Emx ; 
watu  1 gala-i^E  Ibax  yo^k^cxat.  Galigla^lamtck,  gali^la^- 
lamtck,  galigla'lamtck.  LagwF/nEma  g-atctu'x  ; sakj^  watibl 
ga  laxux.  Ga^n  gali'xux.  Giga^  gatca^lgalq  ; galagumla'- 
itx  iatqdiGx;  daiJa'c  galaxu'xwax.  Galsiklplu'tkax ; y^Gxt 
kxwo'ba.  Galkbrn:  “Da'nEgi  IxluGdEt  ilgoaditx sa'u 

sail  IxElpia^lawulal.  Gatcludxam : “Kwadt  kult  ia^xa 

mcxdladamtck.”  Galkbm : “Aga  kxwo^pt  incgladamtck.” 

“A^-u,”  gatclu^x,  “nadtlax  angla^ma.”  AM  galgiMx. 
Gayutxubtx;  na'wid  datcfcA  wika'q.  Galgi'm : “Alq’ 

antcuba'-iwa.”  — “Kla'ya!”  gatcludxam,  ‘‘biM  imcxfla-id.” 
Gayu'txuit  aqa'buditba.  Lamo'kct  gatctu'x  idladamax ; 
cpa'g  wika'q  gayu'yix  watcEdxba.  iLaluM  gatctu'x ; mank 
cpa'k  gayu'yix.  iLala'kt  gatctu'x ; aga  kla'ya  p!ada  gat- 
xida-it.  Aga  galxLiVananEmtck ; anubd  ika'ba  galixu^- 
xwax,  itanalfqMiq^  gayugwanxaMitx.  LogwEMEma  gatctuM 
idiadalamax;  sa"q^  ika'ba  daq!apq!a"p  galbxox.  Kxwoba" 
gatclflbo  kEnEwo^qcumax  IxouMikc. 


Oatgiaxa^max  dadakdaM  gatcuMwa  watcEdx  ixklE^s- 
kax ; galbxpa.  QuAtiaxa  qeMau  IktudiMax  idEdxam ; 
libyamEnil  lagi^tkli  kxwobadxtaba  ^ qlola^-inialit ; kxwoba' 
tcMgadElq ; kxwoba^  liedExtikc  Ixta^-it.  Gatcibgwigax 
ilaqiudcii ; k!o^  gatctuMwax ; gayugwakladakwax  gwE^E- 
mix ; sa^q^  gatclElxada^yugwa  yaMt’  ilalgwidit.  Pu  yadxtau 
sa^q^^  gatcludiMa  kaMEmgwEMEma  kEiiEwo^qcumax  da^iya 
wPgwa  pu  kla^ya  kEiiEwo'qcumax.  K!anik!anp2.  KM'dux 
adEm’  agadax  alaxuMwa  yaxtadiVi  galiMux  galxo^qbEt 
kEnEwo^qcumax  kxwoMau  ikxa^q. 


' Kxwoba'xtaba  is  equivalent  to  kxvvoba'  ya'xtaba. 
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The  fifth  and  youngest  arose.  He  just  took  a breath, 
and  fire  darted  out  of  his  mouth.  He  sang,  he  sang,  he 
sang.  He  sang  the  fifth  song ; everything  became  afire. 
He  became  silent.  It  burned  continually ; they  sat  by  the 
(fire)  for  a long  time ; it  died  out.  They  looked  at  him  ; 
he  is  still  sitting  there.  They  said:  “The  person  is  some- 

thing different;”  they  were  talking  to  one  another  in 
whispers.  He  said  to  them  : “ Hurry  up  ! start  in  singing 

now!”  They  said:  “We  have  sung  enough.” 

“Yes,”  he  said  to  them,  “I  too  shall  sing.”  They  con- 
sented to  what  he  said.  He  arose ; straightway  an  east 
wind  (blew)  nice  and  cool.  They  said  : “We  shall  each 

of  us  go  out  for  a short  while.”  — “No  !”  he  said  to  them, 
“sit  quiet.”  He  stood  at  the  door.  He  sang  the  second 
song ; an  east  wind  blew  strongly  in  the  underground 
lodge.  He  sang  the  third  (song) ; it  blew  stronger.  He 
sang  the  fourth  (song) ; now  they  did  not  remain  quietly 
seated.  Now  they  started  to  shift  in  their  seats;  straight- 
way ice  formed  and  icicles  projected.  He  sang  his  fifth 
song ; everything  became  congealed  into  ice.  There  the 
Thunder  brothers  froze. 

Somehow  or  other  the  youngest  broke  through  the  un- 
derground lodge ; he  escaped  from  him.  Truly  thus  they 
used  to  kill  people ; (whenever)  onlookers  arrived,  they 
used  to  seat  them  there  in  that  place ; there  they  always 
burned;  there  his  elder  brothers  had  died.  He  took  their 
bones  and  heaped  them  together ; he  stepped  over  them 
five  times ; they  all  came  back  to  life  in  their  proper 
likeness.  If  he  had  killed  all  five  of  the  Thunder  (broth- 
ers), there  would  be  no  thunder  to-day.  Story  story. 
May  the  weather  to-morrow  be  as  it  was  when  the  Thun- 
der (brothers)  and  the  East-Wind  came  together. 
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12.  Eagle’s  Son  and  Coyote’s  Son-in-law. 


Gatcu'coram  itdfnon  isklu'lEyE  aya'xan.  A^a  kxwo'jjt 
gactu^la-it  tsiii^niis  idlqdix*.  Aga  kxwcVpt  itca^wanb’  il- 
kla^ckac  galadla-it.  Aga  kxwb^pt  gaklu^xtum  ilkla^ckac 
ilkada  ia^xan  itdfnon.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gali^xqlo’  itdfnon. 
A'xt  itq^di'b’  aya^gikal  itdbnon.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galaxtu'- 
xwa-it : “Ag’  anxklwa^y’  ag’  anigElda^qlqa  itdbnon.”  Aga 

kxwo'pt  gala^kt’  agagidak.  NaktaG.  Kxwopt  qwod. 
gaklu  X ilklaAkac  wi^xatba  itdfnon  ilia^xan.  Na^kta  na^2- 
wit;  nakta"-a-itam  idio^qlba  iskludEyE  aya^xan. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  ya^xta  itdi^non  gayu'yam  itcto^qtba  ; k!a'y’ 
agagidak.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galbkta  wixatba^  itdf  non  •,  gatcu^’ 
agagidak  ayaGikal ; nbkta  wixatba^2.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatc- 
IgEdkEl/  quA  ikbxax  wi'xatpa  ya^xan  itdbnon ; aya^xan 
iskludEyE  quA  gagi^ux  itca^xan.  Aga  kxwApt  Iga^p  ga- 
tdgEdga ; da^k  gatci^ux.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatci'ukl  ikla^ckac 
ya^xan  itq^lia^mt.  Aga  kxwo^pt  nEgu^  gatcbux.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gayibmt  ikla^ckac;  galbxox  idiatxdwulx •,  yagadl 
ikada  galbxux. 


Yaxa  ^a^x  iskludEyE  aya^xan  galu^ya.  NaVit  wadimx 
gala^xux.  GaklgEdg’  itkada  itdinon  aGikal;  ya^xliu  ikada 
itdodigEn  gatcibcgam.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcudxam  iskludEyE 
ayadxan  : “ QE^nEgiska  qxadgi  muduksa^x  aAa,  na^qxi  tci 

kxwob’  itmi^xan  nimlgidaqlq  ?”  Aga  kxwo^pt  gagiudxam 
widcam  : “Palala^’  imikla^ruEla  iskludEyE;  da'nbama  qxd- 

dau  mxudal?  Cma^nix  p’  itkxa^n  pu  na^qxi  ninlgidaqlq.” 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gali^xux  idiaxEmatladutck  iskludEyE  ya'qcix 
aya^xan  itca^gikal.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gayugvvidadEqlqxEmct 
sa^2q^  idEdxam  ; idiaxEmatladutck  yaqiwadasup  gali'xux. 


1 This  should  be  gatcigE'llcEl ; probably  the  narrator  had  the  word  iilda'ckac 
(“child”)  in  mind. 


12.  Eagle’s  Son  and  Coyote’s  Son-in-law. 


Eagle  married  Coyote’s  daughter.  And  then  they  two 
dwelt  for  some  time.  And  then  a child  was  seated  in 
her  womb  and  she  gave  birth  to  a male  child,  Eagle’s 
son.  Now  then  Eagle  went  out  hunting.  Eagle’s  wife 
is  sitting  in  the  house.  And  then  she  thought  to  herself: 
“Now  I will  return  homewards  and  leave  Eagle  behind.” 
So  then  the  woman  ran  away.  She  ran  and  ran.  Then 
she  hung  the  child,  Eagle’s  child,  up  along  the  trail. 
Straightway  she  ran  on,  ran  until  she  arrived  at  Coyote’s 
house,  (she  being)  his  daughter. 

And  then  that  one.  Eagle,  arrived  in  his  and  (his 
wife’s)  house.  The  woman  had  disappeared.  And  then 
Eagle  ran  along  the  trail ; he  followed  the  woman,  his 
wife  ; he  ran  along  the  trail.  And  then  he  saw  the  (child) ; 
Eagle’s  son  is  hanging  up  along  the  trail ; Coyote’s  daugh- 
ter had  hung  up  her  son.  Now  then  he  slowly  took  hold 
of  him  and  released  him.  And  then  he  took  the  boy, 
his  son,  with  him  to  the  house.  And  then  he  kept  him 
to  himself.  Now  then  the  boy  grew  up  and  became  strong, 
a big  man  he  became. 

Now  she.  Coyote’s  daughter,  had  gone  on.  Soon  she 
became  a married  woman.  Eagle’s  wife  took  a husband ; 
the  man  (who)  married  her  was  named  Fish-Hawk.  Now 
then  Coyote  said  to  his  daughter:  “How  is  it,  daughter, 

that  you  are  somewhat  sucked?  Did  you  not  leave  be- 
hind your  child  there  ?”  And  then  she  said  to  her  father : 
“You  are  very  wicked.  Coyote*,  wherefore  do  you  speak 
thus  ? If  I had  had  a child,  I should  not  have  abandoned 
him.”  Now  then  Coyote’s  son-in-law,  his  daughter’s  hus- 
band, became  a racer,  and  always  left  behind  (in  running) 
all  the  people;  a racer,  a fast  runner,  he  became. 
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A<^a  gali'xux  itdi'non  ia'xan  iaga'it  ika'la.  Aga  kxwo'nt 
• • * 

gali'l  vim  yake^xtau  itdfnon  ia^xan  : alxu^ya  Ixa'itlikc 

algiukcta^ma  isklu^lKyE  ya^qcix.”  A|^a  kxwcVpt 
iclE'lxam  dati^x  gatctu^kt  itcifnon  ia^xan.  Aga  galu^yam 
qa^xb’  iskludEyE  yu^xt.  GadixLa^gwa  widxam,  gaduxwa^- 
Lagwa  itq^kmax.  Gaqi^ukl  iladik  idiaxEmatladutck.  Fwi 
galidxwax  idEdxam.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcudxam  iskludEyE 
aya^xan  : “ OEdiEgisk’  aca  la^xi’  ilkada  ilcta^mx^  alqidi'vvi 

madka  imidgwilit?”  Kxwopt  gagiudxam  aya^xan  : “Kxwo'pt 
aga,  ga^n  mxux!  OE^nEgi  qddau  mxudal  nadk’  ilkxa^n 
ta^xia  itcta^mx^?”  Aga  kxwo^pt  p!ada  galu^xwax  idsdxam ; 
aga  gatkqud.  KVdux*  adEma  ackta^y’  acxumtladwitcgwa 
iskliidEyE  ya^qcix*  iladik. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gayutcu^ktixx  Galidgwakim':  “Aga  ac- 

kta^ya  acxumtladwitcgwa  iskludsyE  ya^qcix*  kima  iladik.” 
Ag’  isklulEyE  galkkim  (loud  and  beatmg  his  hips)\ 
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“Sa-pa'4*  wi-le'-luk  wi-  le'-luk  sa'-pa  wi-  le'-luk  wi - le' -Ink !” 


Aga  kxwo'pt  gackt’  a"ga  iskludEyE  ia'qcix  k!m’  ag’  iladik. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gactugwi'Lti.  Aga  kxwo'pt  LlEp  l!e"p  galk- 
xiix  itdodigEn.  Kiniia"  gali'kta ; dapo'm  gayudEktcu  •, 
Vx  gatci'ux  itdfnon.  Gayugita'qtq  iladik.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
galugwakidk  itdfnon  idiadxam. 

Adatidx  idEdxam  gatctifklam  itdfnon.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatkqxud  itdfnon  idiadxam.  KVdux*.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
galuxwaklwa^yu.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatctudxam  itdfnon  idiad- 
xam : “Sa^q^  Lqlup  Lqlu'p  amtktudxwa  aga'matcx  kIma 

aVxit  da^ua  wa'pul ; — igudiu  amddxwa  Lqlup  Lqlu'p,  da"u- 


1 Sapa-  or  Sipa-  is  sometimes  used  as  a '•‘high-sounding,”  apparently  titular, 
prefix  to  the  names  of  mythological  characters.  Compare  the  names  of  Coyote’s 


Now  Eagle's  son  became  a full-grown  man.  And  then 
the  same,  Eagle’s  son,  said:  ‘‘Now  let  us  go,  let  us 

also  go  and  look  at  Coyote’s  son-in-law.”  So  then  the 
people  went  (whom)  Eagle’s  son  took  along  with  him  in 
great  numbers.  Now  they  arrived  where  Coyote  was 
dwelling.  They  marched  around  the  village,  passed  the 
houses.  Jack  Rabbit,  a racer,  had  been  taken  along. 
The  people  looked  about  slowly.  And  then  Coyote  said 
to  his  daughter : “ How  is  it,  daughter,  that  yon  man 

looking  like  a chief  resembles  you?”  Then  his  daughter 
said  to  him:  “Enough  now,  be  quiet!  How  can  you 

say  thus,  that  yon  chief  is  my  son?”  And  then  the  people 
stopped  (marching)  and  camped  for  the  night.  Next 
morning  Coyote’s  son-in-law  and  Jack  Rabbit  are  to  run, 
are  to  race  against  each  other. 

And  then  daylight  came.  The  people  said:  “Now 

the  two  of  them.  Coyote’s  son-in-law  and  Jack  Rabbit, 
are  to  run,  are  to  race  against  each  other.”.  And  Coyote 

said:  “Sir^  Jack  Rabbit,  Jack  Rabbit  I Sir  Jack  Rabbit, 

Jack  Rabbit!”  Now  then  the  two  ran,  Coyote’s  son-in- 
law  and  Jack  Rabbit.  And  then  it  rained  and  Fish-Hawk 
became  wetted  through.  He  tried  to  run,  but  in  vain ; 
he  fell  right  down,  (for)  Eagle  exercised  his  supernatural 

power  upon  him.  Jack  Rabbit  left  him  far  behind.  So 

then  Eagle’s  people  won  out. 

Many  were  the  people  that  Eagle  had  brought  with 
him.  And  then  Eagle’s  people  camped  over  night.  It 
was  morning.  And  then  they  all  started  to  go  home,  and 
Eagle  said  to  his  people:  “Yoy  shall  cut  to  pieces  all 

(their)  arrows  and  bows  to-night. — You,  Mouse,  will  cut 
them  to  pieces  ; — you  too  likewise.  Rat,  will  cut  the  arrows 

four  sons,  p.  66.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Jack  Rabbit’s  name  is  here  provided  with 
the  archaic  wi-pronominal  prefix,  instead  of  the  ordinary  i-. 
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kwa  ma'itlax  ala'kics  i,q!u'p  i.qlup  amdu'xwa  it^a'matcx 
aLa'xit.”  Oe'dau  gatccudxam  itdfnon. 

Aga  kxwcVpt  xa^p  galkxoxwix.  A^a  kxwcVpt  ^atciud- 

• • 

xam  ig-udiu  : “ Aga  ckctadn  iskludEyr:  ia^qcix*  k!ma  aya'xan 

5 qa'xba  gacxikqclit.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'kt’  igudiu  ; gatccukc- 

• « 

tarn ; aVa  gatccgEdkid.  NaVit  gali'kta ; wi"t!ax  galix- 

• • 

da^gwa ; naVit  itclidionba  nikta^-a-itam.  “Ag’  incgEdkEl 
ya^xiba  cto^qiu.”  Ya"xk’  itdidion  gali'kim : “Ag’  antcii- 

wo^gwa  nadka.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  gayu^ya.  NaVit  gayi/ya ; 
10  galicgo'qxom. 


Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcigEdga ; dwi  gatciYx  iaqxa^qctaq. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  Lqlb^p  gatdYx  ia^tuk,  daLqlo^p  ndwit.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gatcagEdg’  a^xtiax  wa^yaq ; fwi  gatcdxwa  itca- 
qxa^qctaq.  Aga  kxwb^pt  Lqlo^p  gatci^ux  itca^tuk  daLqlo^p 
15  ndwit.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatcudxam  itdbnon  : “ Madka  yak!a^- 

mEladx-  ganiE^txa  ; kxwo^b’  ia^muwaq.  GamEYLuk  nk!aY- 
kac.  Aga  kxwo^pt  qxwoY  gamE^txa  wi-ixa^tba.  Ndcqxi 
eamEnei^matxa^ilutkwaitck.  Kxwo'ba  wi^-ixatba  gamEn- 
La"da.  Palala^’  imikla'mEla.”  Aga  gatccuwo'q.  Aga 
20  kxwo^pt  gatcuxiga^mit  itctaqxa'qctagokc ; gatccxi'ma;  ga- 
tccklbtkiq ; aga  ctdumEqt. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  kVdux  galuxwPtxwitck  ag’  aluxwoklwa^- 
yuwa  itcifnon  idiadxam.  Aga  kxwo^pt  iskludEyE  ya'xtax 
gatcudxam  aya'xan  : “Aga  mxgudtk  a'ca ; ag’  alixk!wa'ya 

25  itdfnon  ia'xan  ictadiix.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  galuxwbtxwitck. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gadixLa'gwa-ix-  itdi'non  idiadxam.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  iskludEyE  gatcudxam  ayadxan : “Aga  mxlEdck, 

sbkiElutk  madtia  itdidion  ia'xan.”  Widia  gadixuaGwa-ix*. 
GwEYEmix*  gadixLaGwa-ix\  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatgi^’  idEdxam. 
30  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatccdqxutck  iskludEyE  ayadxan  ia'qcix’. 
KanauwaG  gacxladalEmtck.  Aga  kxwo^pt  Lla^g  gatccudx. 
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and  bows  to  pieces.”  Thus  Eagle  spoke  to  the  two  of 
them. 

And  then  it  became  dark.  Now  then  he  said  to  Mouse: 
‘‘Now  go  and  look  for  Coyote’s  son-in-law  and  his  daugh- 
ter, where  they  are  accustomed  to  sleep.”  And  then 
Mouse  ran  off,  he  went  to  look  for  them,  then  caught 
sight  of  them.  Straightway  he  ran  and  came  back  again ; 
straightway  he  came  running  to  Eagle,  (and  said:)  “Now 
I have  seen  the  two,  they  are  sleeping  yonder.”  He, 
Eagle,  said:  “I  am  going  to  kill  them  now.”  And  then 

he  went  off.  Straight  on  he  went  (until)  he  got  to 
the  two. 

And  then  he  caught  hold  of  (Fish-Hawk)  and  turned 
his  head  about.  And  then  he  cut  his  neck,  cut  it  right 
through.  Then  he  caught  hold  of  his  mother  too,  and 
turned  her  head  about.  And  then  he  cut  her  neck,  cut 
it  right  through.  Now  then  Eagle  said  to  her:  “You 
acted  badly  towards  me,  that  is  why  I have  killed  you. 
You  carried  me  when  I was  a child,  and  then  hung  me 
up  on  the  trail.  You  did  not  take  pity  on  me,  (but)  there 
on  the  trail  you  threw  me  away.  You  are  very  wicked.” 
Now  he  had  killed  the  two.  And  then  he  stuck  their 
heads  on  to  their  (bodies)  •,  he  laid  them  down  and  covered 
them  over.  Now  they  two  are  dead. 

And  then  in  the  morning  Eagle’s  people  got  ready,  and 
were  all  about  to  go  home.  And  then  that  Coyote  said 
to  his  daughter:  “Now  wake  up,  daughter!  Now  Eagle’s 

son,  the  chief,  is  about  to  go  home.”  And  then  Eagle’s 
people  got  ready  to  go,  and  passed  around  him.  Now 
then  Coyote  said  to  his  daughter:  “Now  arise,  do  you 

too  look  at  Eagle’s  son !”  Again  they  passed  around 
him.  And  then  the  people  went  off.  Now  then  Co- 
yote (tried  to)  wake  up  his  daughter  and  his  son-in-law. 
They  kept  shaking  and  shaking.  And  then  he  saw 
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Ajra  kxwo'pt  gatccjric'lkEl  ix|!up  i.qlu'p  itcta'tuk  aga 
cta^miEqt. 


Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'kim  isklu'lF.yE : “Ga'ngadix-  inxi'- 

Luxwan  na'qxi  qxa'daga  nigi'ti  itdfnon  ia'xan.  Qxa'tgi 
da  n 1 gagitxa^  dala^a^x  p’  a^xka  itca^xan  qxa^dagatci 
itcuVoq  itca^xan.  Aga  da^uya  wi^gwa  inxElEqla^xit.”  Aga 
kxwo  pt  gali^kim  iskliklEyE:  “Tea!  ag’  amtgu^gwiga  idE- 

mdaga'matcx  ilEmdata'xit  ag’  alxdknaya.”  Kxi'nua  ga- 
qxikgwiga  itga'matcx  kxwo'dau  ata'xit.  Kla'ya  dan  ala'xit 
icgalE^pqtit ; kla^ya  dan  itga^matex  itga'piq ; kla'ya  dan 
idalaptladamax  idaxa'miLqditd  Sa"q^  gatexEdEmux  xa'bixix* 
igu^  liu  kxwoMau  alaTss.  QeMau  itkla^ni. 


13.  The  Deserted  Boy. 

Ga'ngadix  galgiudxam  ikIaTkac : “Ag’  alxu'ya  ilkE^- 

nEke.”  Yakla^mEl’  ikIaTkac.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galkkm  : “Ag’ 

amcgiu'kla  dkE'nEkc.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  galklu'lxam : “A'- 

'b’  amcxi'gidwoqtxa.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gwop  go'p 
gatgi'’  idE'lxam  wi'malpa.  Galuya'2  ; galu'yam  ilkE'nskcba. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  Lqlii'p  Lqliip  galktu'x.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galki'm: 
“Cma'nix  a'lEma  ikla'ckac  aligi'ma,  ‘Mcka'xax  tci?’  a'lEm’ 
amceiu'xwa  Ti'.  ’ ” ^ 


Aga  kxwo'pt  galxwo'tck ; na'wit  galxwo'a-itEm ; na'wit 
gwo'p  gahl'ya.  Kia'ya  dan  ilgoa'lilx  gi^gat ; sa'q^  i'nadix*. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  ya'xt’  ikla'ckac  gali'kim : “ Ag’  alxklwa'- 

yuwa.” — “U',”  galgi'ux  iikE'nEkc.  Kinua'2  galikli'naxLtck ; 
kia'y’  itgoa'klx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'xklwa  ya'xtia ; gatc- 
Ju'wa  qxe'gEmtgix’  ya'xtia ; nikta'ia-itam  aga  kia'y’  idE'l- 
xam. Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'ktcax  ikla'ckac.  Aga  kxwo'pt 

* Both  this  and  the  preceding  word  mean  “their  arrow-heads”  without  apparent 
difference  in  meaning. 
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that  their  necks  were  cut  through,  and  that  they  were 
dead  now. 

And  then  Coyote  said:  “Before  now  I was  thinking 

that  Eagle’s  son  had  not  come  for  nothing.  Perhaps  she 
has  somehow  done  something  (wrong)  to  her  son,  so  that 
her  son  killed  her.  Now  to-day  I have  found  out.”  And 
then  Coyote  said  (to  his  people):  “Well!  Now  do  you 

get  your  arrows  and  your  bows  and  we  shall  fight.”  The 
arrows  and  the  bows  were  gotten,  but  to  no  purpose. 
None  of  the  bows  had  its  bowstring,  none  of  the  arrows 
had  its  feathers,  none  of  them  had  their  arrow-points. 
Mouse  and  Rat  had  eaten  them  all  up  at  night.  Thus 
the  myth. 


13.  The  Deserted  Boy. 

Some  time  long  ago  the  (people)  said  to  the  boy : 
“Now  let  us  go  for  reeds.”  The  boy  was  (considered) 
bad.  So  then  they  said:  “Now  you  people  shall  take 
him  along  (when  you  go  for)  reeds.”  And  then  they 
said  to  them:  “You  shall  abandon  him  there.”  So  then 

the  people  all  went  across  the  river.  They  went  on  and 
arrived  where  the  reeds  were.  And  then  they  cut  off 
the  reeds  and  said  (to  them):  “If  the  boy  says,  ‘Are 

you  people  still  there?’  you  shall  answer  him, 

And  then  they  all  ran  off;  straight  home  they  ran, 
went  right  across  the  river.  No  person  at  all  (was  left)  on 
this  side ; they  were  all  on  the  other  side.  And  then  that 
boy  said:  “Now  let  us  all  go  home!”  — “0,”  said  the 

reeds  to  him.  He  looked  about  long,  but  in  vain ; there 
was  nobody.  And  then  he  too  started  to  go  home,  he 
too  went  following  behind  them  ; he  ran  until  he  arrived 
(at  the  river),  but  there  were  no  people  to  be  seen.  So 

2 Rather  high  pitch. 


galixK^ltcnioq  : “iJ  l!  l!”  A^a  kxwcVpt  e'wi 

xuspa  ; gasi^xElutk.  Gatdu^nalx  ilidloqctq. 
tsluGnus  gatca^gElkid  wa'tul  waltkkba. 
yaka'xtau  gatcagr/lga  watu^k  Aga  kxwo^pt 


gali'xux  iska- 
Aga  kxwo'pt 
Aga  kxw(Vpt 
galixElki'ix. 


5 Aga  wkt!a  gatcagE^kEl  amu^tan ; wkt!a  tsidnus  akkxax. 

• • 

NaVit  gatcagE^lga.  Aga  wi^tla  gaydya  iklwa^yatba ; ga- 
tcagE^IkEl  gwE^nEma  waqxa^t.^  Aga  kxwo^pt  galixtu^xwa-it : 
“Agwolblayax  akklbc  igangElibtk  waqxa^t  kxwodau  wadul 
iga^ngElutk  akkii'c  •,  kxwo'dau  akckbx*  iga^ngElutk  amu^tan.” 
10  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatssdx  isE^nqxoq  iklaAkac  kxwodau  idla'x^- 
tat  ila^n’  EnEgi  gatctu^x.  Gayuxugwbtkiq  itkna'anukc. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  gadixu'tck^t.  Kxwo^pt  ismA^sEn  gatssibx 
EOEg’  ikna^an  iapla^skwal.  Lqla^b  gasixEddi  *,  wbt!a  gali- 
xo^qcit  wbt!a  gasbxtkiq. 


15  Aga  kxwo'pt  nixEnkla'nqxut ; gatcutla'b’  a-ix*t  akiadaqxi. 
A^nad  lu^qx  gatcu^xwa  • a'nad  na-ix*libtk.  Wit!a  k^'adiix 
libqx  gatcibxwa  a'nat.  Aga  wbt!a  nixEnkla'ngutam.  Gatc- 
cut!a"ba  mo'kct ; a"-ix*t  lu"qx  gatcibxwa ; aGx’t  gala-ixdibtk. 
Wi"t!a  kVdux  a^-ix't  lu"qx  gatcuxwa.  Aga  wid!a  kadux 
20  nixEnkladigutam.  Gatccutla^ba  lun  ickladaqxi ; Idqx  ga- 
tcu'xwa  a"-ix-t  ak!u"n  cbtlix* ; wbt!a  ka'dux  a'-ix't  ak!u"n 
cbtlix*  libqx  gatcu'xwa.  Aga  wid!a  galixEnkla'ngutam ; 
gatccutla^ba  la^kt  ickla^daqxi.  Mo^kct  lu  qx  gatccu  x 
mo'kct  gaci'xElutk ; kVdux  lu'qx  gatccu'x  sa'q""  aga  mo'kct. 
25  Aga  wbt!a  nixEnkla'ngutam  itagwE^nEmix* ; aga  galixEn- 
kla'nqxut  ikla'ckac  lagwE'nEmix-.  Aga  yagadl  ikada 
galbxux. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  Y 2wi  gatssdx  isb^nqxoq ; qucti'axa  pa'2l 
atslE'ptslEp^  adgixt  aqx^'ta'nba.  GatcutxEmbt  widxba.  Aga 

^ Known  generally  as  “wappatoo.” 
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then  the  boy  cried.  And  then  he  heard  (something 
sound):  “l!  tJ  l!”  And  then  he  turned  his  eyes  and 

looked;  he  dried  his  tears.  Now  then  he  caught  sight  of 
a wee  bit  of  fire  in  a shell.  And  then  that  same  (boy) 
took  the  fire  and  built  up  a fire. 

And  further  he  caught  sight  of  some  string;  also  of 
that  there  is  only  a little.  Straightway  he  took  it.  And 
further  he  went  to  the  cache  and  saw  five  “Indian  pota- 
toes.”^ And  then  he  thought:  “My  poor  paternal  grand- 
mother has  saved  for  me  the  ‘Indian  potatoes,’  and  my 
paternal  grandmother  has  saved  for  me  the  fire ; and  my 
maternal  grandmother  has  saved  for  me  the  string.”  And 
then  the  boy  made  a fish-line  and  he  made  a trap  out 
of  the  string.  He  set  his  trap  for  magpies  and  then 
trapped  them.  Then  he  made  a magpie-skin  blanket  out 
of  magpie’s  skin.  He  put  it  nicely  about  himself ; also 
(when)  he  went  to  sleep,  he  wrapped  himself  nicely  in  it. 

And  then  he  fished  with  hook  and  line  and  cauorht  one 

o 

sucker.  Half  of  it  he  consumed,  half  he  saved  for  him- 
self. Next  morning  he  consumed  also  the  other  half. 
Then  he  went  to  fish  again  and  caught  two  (suckers)  ; 
one  he  consumed,  and  one  he  saved  for  himself.  Next 
morning  again  he  consumed  the  other  one.  Now  next 
morning  he  went  to  fish  again  and  caught  three  suckers. 
One  and  a half  he  consumed ; next  morminof  aofain  he  con- 
sumed  the  other  one  and  a half.  Then  again  he  went  to  fish 
and  caught  four  suckers.  Two  he  consumed,  two  he  saved 
for  himself.  Next  morning  he  consumed  two  all  up.  Now 
again  he  went  to  fish  for  the  fifth  time  ; the  boy  had  now 
fished  five  times.  He  had  now  become  a full-grown  man. 

And  then  he  turned  to  look  at  his  fish-line;  behold! 
ground  roasted  fislH  was  contained  [brimful]  in  a hollow 

2 Ats'.E'pts'.Ep  was  a mixture  of  dried  fish  and  pieces  of  flesh  mashed  up  fine 
and  kept  in  fish-oil. 
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kxwo'pt  gali^la^lamtck  ikla^ckac.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ka'nauw’ 
edio^lxam  tk!i' gatg-^ux.  Aga  kxwcYpt  galu^gwakim  ; “Qk"- 

nr/g’  igi'xux?”  Qucti^axa  k!wan  klwa^n  gali^xux  gatcutla"- 
baba  atslE^ptslEp.  Qe^au  galigladamtck : ^ 

M j 11  / J'  J'  I j i I ^ 31 

5 “A  - tse'  a-tse'  ga  - sEn  - gat  - k!a  - gwa'x  gas-kte-na -k!\va'st.” 

Oucti^axa  gaga^-iluqxwim  itclE^xyan^  aya^xan  wadiq. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gayu^qxui  ikIaAkac  la^ktix* ; lagwE^nEmix'ba 
gayibqxui.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galixgo^-itk ; ilgagblak  ctoqxbu. 
Palala^’  itt!u"kti  ilgagidak;  ata'natxat  itcadqdax  kxwo'dau 
10  ilaska^gEmax  naVid  daptma^x  iLa^xuba  kxwoMau  iqwi^a- 
qwiamax  illu^xt  iLa^kcEnba  padmax;  kxwo'dau  i'tq^i  sa^q^ 
idaklbnutmax^  gigwadadamt  gatcibguikEl ; kxwb'dau  gatcl- 
gEdkEl  iltcwo'qcu  ItcEktgi'qxux*  ka'nactmokct  aya'gikal. 
Qucti'axa  a'xtau  itclE^xyan  aya'xan  gaga'-iloqxwim  ; kxwo'- 
15  dau  pad  itgunad  kxwo'dau  itna'gun  kxwo'daii  watsudha 
kxwoMau  aga'kwal,  ka^nauwe  dan  pad  gagiu'klam.  A^ga 
gatcibcgam. 


Aga  gaktu^x  itlxlE^m  agagidak ; aga  k aMux  ya  xtau 
gayutcu^ktix.  Aga  gacduda-it  p!ada  wi^gwa ; aga  gactu  - 
20  la-it  yadqdix*.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galixo'xwix*  ga'uaxEmdix*. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  galuxwiqla^xit  idEdxam.  Aga  kxwo^pt  ga- 
ctu^ya  gw6"p  aya^klic  kxwo'dau  aya^ckix*  naVit  idio'qlba. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  galixlu'xwa-it : “ Itcta'giutgwax  icqle'yoqt. 

Da^ukwa  na^ika  gackEngEinatxa^ulutkwaitck  a kk!ic  kxwo  - 
25  dau  akckbx*.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatccEduqxwim ; gatctcElud 

itgunad  icqle^yoqt  kxwo'dau  itna^gun  gatcltcElu  t.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gacxklwa^  icqle'yoqt-,  gw6"p  gactibya. 


> He  sang  while  waving  the  blanket  over  his  shoulders.  The  song  is  repeated 
several  times. 

2 The  Merman  (see  pp.  41-43)  was  the  guardian  of  the  fish-supply.  Compare 
Chinook  its’.xia'n  (“gambler’s  protector”). 


vessel.  He  stood  it  up  on  the  ground.  And  then  the 
boy  sang.  Now  then  all  the  people  were  looking  on  at 
him,  and  then  they  said:  “What  has  happened  to  him?” 

Truly,  he  became  glad  because  he  had  caught  ground  fish. 
Thus  he  sang:^  “Atse^,  atseM  my  feathered  cloak  waves 
freely  over  me.”  In  truth,  it  was  ItdENyan’s"  virgin  daughter 
that  had  given  him  to  eat. 

Now  then  the  boy  had  slept  four  nights  ; he  slept  through 
the  fifth  night.  And  then  he  awoke ; a woman  was 
sleeping  with  him.  Very  beautiful  was  the  woman.  Her 
hair  was  long,  and  she  had  bracelets  reaching  right  up 
to  here  on  her  arms,^  and  rings  were  on  her  fingers  in  great 
number ; and  he  saw  a house  all  covered  with  painted 
designs  inside ; and  he  saw  a mountain-sheep  blanket 
covered  over  both  of  them,  him  and  his  wife.  Truly, 
that  woman  was  ItdENyan’s  daughter,  (and)  she  had  given 
him  to  eat;  and  plenty  of  “Chinook”  salmon  and  sturgeon 
and  blue-back  salmon  and  eels,  plenty  of  everything,  she 
had  brought.  Now  he  married  her. 

Now  the  woman  made  food,  and  it  became  daylight 
that  morning.  Then  the  two  remained  together  quietly 
all  day,  and  they  remained  together  for  a long  time.  And 
then  spring  came.  And  then  the  people  found  out  (that 
he  lived  with  her).  So  then  his  paternal  grandmother 
and  his  maternal  grandmother  went  across  the  river  straight 
to  his  house.  And  then  he  thought  to  himself:  “The 

two  old  women  are  poor.  Thus  also  on  me  did  my  pater- 
nal grandmother  and  my  maternal  grandmother  take  pity.” 
So  then  he  gave  the  two  of  them  to  eat ; he  gave  the  old 
women  salmon,  and  he  gave  them  sturgeon.  And  then  the 
two  old  women  started  home;  they  went  across  the  river. 

^ Indicated  by  gesture. 

* This  word  is  used  indifferently  of  painted  and  basket  designs. 
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Yalqdrx*  kxwo^ba  gacxu'x.  Aga  kxwcVpt  idwcVtca  ga- 
lu'xwax  •,  galibgwakim  : “A2  itgibnat  igad)lad  iklaAkacba 

kxwb^dau  itna^^un  lad^lat  kxwcVdau  aga^kwal  kxwcVdau 
watsudha.”  Ag’  iltga^  tslYnus  tsiu'nus.  Kla^ya  dan  itlx- 
lE^m  idElxa^mba-,  wadu  kti/xt  idp:dxam.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
galu^gwakim  idr/lxam  : “Alxadtlikc  alxibya  iklaAkaciamt.” 
Aga  kxwo^pt  wid!a  gwo^p  gactu'ya  cta'niwad  aya'kiic 
ayaAkix*.  Aga  kxwo'pt  qloa^b  itq^li^ba.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gatgi^’  idEdxam  gwo^p  adatidx  ikIaAkaciamt. 


10  Aga  kxwo'pt  fwi  galbxux  iklaAkac ; gasbxElutk ; ga- 
tcu'guikEl  palalad  idEdxam  gw6"p  tgiA  iknfmba.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  galixlu'xwa-it : “Naqx’  itiu'ktix*  daAkwa  nadka 

galxangEdEwoqlq.”  Kxwo'pt  aga  gatcidix  ika'q ; tcpa'g 
ika'q  galbxux  kxwo'dau  iltga'  gatxu'x.  Sa'q'^  galuxwa'- 
15  Ladt  iltcqo'ba;  tcxa'  gatgb’  idEdxam.  Yakla'mEla-ix-^  ga- 
lixkbxwadt  iklaAkac : “DaAkwa  nadka  galgE^ntx ; gal- 

xangEdEwoqlq.”  Aga  wid!a  gw6"p  gatgba  itkluAa-itc. 
Aga  wiA!a  da'ukwa  gatclu'x;  ika'q  idialxe'wulx  gayu'ya 
k!m’  ag’  iltga"  galxYx.  Aga  wiA!a  galuxwaAa-it ; mo'kctix* 
20  craluxwaAa-it  idEdxam.  Aga  ctadm’  icqe'yoqt  galxida-it. 
Oxe'dau  itkla'nl. 


14.  Coyote  and  Deer.^ 


Gayiiya^’  skludEyE;  naVit  gayu^yam  itdaAkb’  idio^qk 
Aga  kxwcVpt  ctaAxt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galbkim  iskludEyE ; 
^Ag’  anxklwa'ya.”  A"-u  gatcbux  itclaAk.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
^atcagEdg’  aqldwiqxe ; a-iLqloaAb^  gatcbux  ige  wok 
iadqba.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gaqxidud  iskludEyE.  KxwoAau 


1 That  is,  without  pity,  with  sinister  thoughts. 

2 This  myth  is  perhaps  only  an  incident  in  a longer  tale  of  Coyote  as  unsuc- 
cessful imitator  of  the  host.  Compare  Farrand,  Traditions  of  the  Quinault  Indians, 
pp.  85 — 91,  especially  pp.  87,  88. 
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For  a long-  time  they  were  there.  And  then  the  story 
got  about,  and  (the  people)  said:  “Oh!  there  is  much 

salmon  and  plenty  of  sturgeon  and  eels  and  blue-back 
salmon  at  the  boy’s.”  Now  snow  (had  begun  to  fall) 
gently,  gently.  There  was  no  food  among  the  people ; 
the  people  were  hungry.  And  then  the  people  said  : 
“Let  us  too  go  to  the  boy.”  * Now  then  his  paternal  grand- 
mother and  his  maternal  grandmother  again  went  across 
the  river  first.  And  then  (they  got)  close  to  the  house. 
And  then  a great  many  people  went  across  the  river  to 
the  boy. 

Now  then  the  boy  turned  his  head  and  looked ; he  saw 
the  people  crossing  in  a canoe  in  great  numbers.  And 
then  he  thought  to  himself:  “It  was  not  well  thus  (when) 

they  abandoned  me.”  Then,  indeed,  he  caused  an  east 
wind  to  arise ; a strong  east  wind  arose  and  there  was 
snow.  All  died  in  the  water,  the  people  were  drowned. 
Badly ^ the  boy  thought  to  himself:  “Thus  they  did  to 

me,  they  abandoned  me.”  And  again  others  went  across 
the  river.  And  them  also  he  treated  as  before ; a strong* 
wind  blew,  and  snow  arose.  And  again  they  died;  twice 
the  people  died.  And  only  the  two  old  women  remained. 
Thus  the  myth. 


14.  Coyote  and  Deer.^ 

Coyote  went  on  and  on ; straightway  he  arrived  at  Deer’s 
house.  And  then  the  two  of  them  sat  and  sat.  And 
then  Coyote  said  : “Now  I shall  go  home.”  — “Yes,”  said 

Deer  to  him.  And  then  he  took  a knife  and  just  cut 
off  a piece  of  meat  from  his  body.  And  then  it  was 
given  to  Coyote.  And  he  also  stuck  in  a piece  of  wood 

a-i-  denotes  the  ease  with  which  the  cutting  was  done ; the  over-long  a 
in  i.q!oa'2b  implies  the  continuous  slice-like  character  of  the  cut. 
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icia'gKtcb’  ikia'munaq  galixElii'qlkwatck.  Aga  kxwcVpt 
galigE^lb’  iba^gawulqt  •,  pa'2t  atli'wat.  Aga  kxwc/pt  isk!u - 
lEyE  gaqiriut.  Aga  kxwcVpt  itq^lia^mt  galixklwa^ 

Aga  wit!a'2  gayiby’  isklu'lEyE-,  na'wit  aga  wit!’  itcla'nkba. 
Aga  wi'tla  Lqlibp  gatci'ux  ige'wok  ia'tqba  •,  wi'tla  gaqi'lut 
igeVbk  iskliblEyE.  KxwoMau  wbtia  icia'gEtcb’  ikla'munaq 
galixEhbqlkwatck ; gabgE'lb’'  ibaga'wulqt ; pa2t  atlbwat. 
Aga  wbtla  isklu'lEyE  gaqtblut.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatciu'lxam 
itcla'nk  isklu'lEyE : “Cma'ni  pu  wa'l’  agmu'xwa  p’  amdba 

10  naika^ba.”  A^-u  galbxux  IskludEyE.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gali  kim 
iskliblEyE  ia'xtiax:  “Itlu'ktix  amdba  nadkaba  madtlax.” 

A'-u  gatcbux:  “Ag’  anu'ya  naitia  iskludyEb’  idmbql 

qe'daii  gatciudxam. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gayiby’  itcla^nk  iskludyab’  idio^ql  ya  xtia ; 
15  na^wit  gayu^yam.  Aga  kxwo^ba  plada  gayu  la-it  itcla  nk. 
Acra  kxwo^pt  galixlibxwa-it  isklu  lEyE : “Aga  ya  xtlax 

ig^Vok  anilu^d’  itcla^nk  tslunus.”  Aga  kxwopt  gatca- 
gEdg’  a'gikal  gatcaxi'matcu  widxba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  Lqlu'p 
gatcu'xwa;  kxwo'pt  gacaxElqbLx  agagblak.  Kxwopt  gats- 
20  su^bEn’  itcla^nk-,  kxwo^pt  gatcbulxam : “Plal  ax  aga- 

gidak.  Nadk’  aya^mslud’  igeVok.”  Aga  kxwopt  ad- 
Lqloa^b  gatcbux  igeVok  iadqba ; kxwopt  gaqxi  cElut  ige  - 
wok  iskludsyE  aya^gikal.  Kxwo'dau  ilgadvulqt  icia  gEtc- 
lamt  gatclu^x  •,  gatcltcElud  ilga^wulqt  isklu  IsyE  aya  gikal. 
25  Aga  kxwo^pt  gali^xklw’  itcla^nk  idio^qliamt.  Aga  kxwo  pt 
ga^cculxam:  “Cmadii  pu  wad’  agEmduxwa  p’  amduya 

nadkaba.” 

Kxwo^pt  gagiudxam  agagidak  : “ Imikla  mEl  isklu  IsyE. 

Na'cqxi  na'it!’  itda'nk.  Ya'xtau  si'klElutk  itcla'nk ; ka - 
30  nauwe  can  lu'qx  atgiu'xwa  ia'gewok.  Na'cqxi  na  ik  itiu  kt 
itcge  wok.  Da'ukwa  ma'ik’  isklu'lEyE  mxlu'idEt,  mgoaliLy 
isklu'lEyE;  naqxi  pu  can  lu'qx  algiu'xw’  imigewok.^  Qe'- 
dau  alugwagi  m’  idEd.xam,  ‘Itme  mEluct  ia  txlEm  isklu  1e\e. 
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into  his  nose.  And  then  his  blood  flowed  out ; the  bucket 
was  full.  And  then  it  was  ^iven  to  Coyote.  Now  then 

he  went  home  to  the  house. 

Now  once  more  Coyote  went,  and  again  (came)  straight 
to  Deer.  And  again  he  cut  off  a piece  of  meat  from 
his  body ; again  the  meat  was  given  to  Coyote.  And 
again  he  stuck  in  a piece  of  wood  into  his  nose ; his 
blood  flowed  out;  the  bucket  was  full.  And  again  it  was 
given  to  Coyote.  And  then  Deer  said  to  Coyote:  “If 

ever  you  should  be  hungry,  you  should  come  to  me.” 

Coyote  assented.  And  then  Coyote,  on  his  part,  said: 

“It  is  well  that  you,  on  your  part,  should  come  to  me.” 
He  said  “yes”  to  him:  “I,  on  my  part,  shall  go  to  your, 

Coyote’s,  house.”  Thus  he  spoke  to  him. 

And  then  Deer,  in  turn,  went  to  Coyote’s  house  ; straight- 
way he  arrived.  Now  there  Deer  was  sitting  quietly.  And 
then  Coyote  thought  to  himself:  “Now  I,  in  turn,  shall 

give  a little  meat  to  Deer.”  So  then  he  seized  his  wife 
and  laid  her  down  on  the  ground.  And  then  he  cut  her, 
whereat  the  woman  burst  into  tears.  Then  Deer  jumped 
up  and  said  to  him:  “Let  the  woman  alone.  I shall 

give  you  meat.”  So  then  he  just  cut  off  a piece  of  meat 

from  his  body ; then  the  meat  was  given  to  Coyote  and 
his  wife.  And  he  caused  blood  to  come  out  of  his  nose 
and  gave  the  blood  to  Coyote  and  his  wife.  And  then 
Deer  started  off  home  to  his  house.  And  then  he  said 
to  the  two : “ If  ever  you  two  should  be  hungry,  you 
should  go  to  me.” 

Then  the  woman  said  to  (Coyote):  “You  are  wicked. 

Coyote.  I am  not  Deer.  Look  at  that  Deer ; everyone 
will  swallow  his  meat.  My  meat  is  not  good.  Likewise 
you.  Coyote,  are  different ; you.  Coyote,  are  a person. 
No  one  would  ever  eat  your  meat.  Thus  people  will 
say,  ‘Coyote  is  an  eater  of  dead  things.’” 


15.  Coyote  and  Skunk.’ 


Ipli^cxac  io^uxix  isklu^luyK.  Aga  kxwo^pt  iatc^E  mEin 
galikxux  ipliAxac.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatciu  Ixani  isk!u  luyE : 
“A^wi  ag’  aqxEmgi^la-ida.  Aga'nuid  anigudgay  idia  ge- 
wam ; anigEdgay’  ickadax,  aniulxa^m’  alimgida-ida.”  Aga 

5 kxwo'pt  gatctudxam  idEdxam  iskludEyE  idakligo'ugou  : ‘‘Ag 

ayiigwida-id’  ickadax.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatdgEdg’  dtcklwi'an. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gatdidux  iaqladtsgElitb’  iplkcxac.  Kxwopt 
a^ga  gayugwida-it  icka^lax.  Aga  kxwo  pt  gali  kim  icka  - 
lax:  ‘^Kla^y’  latcgE^mEm  iadqba,  sa^q^^  ia^-im  iawa  nba. 

10  Quctkaxa  tadm’  ilia'qlitcxa  aya'qxucqxuc  iawa'nb’  ipikcxac. 


Kxwopt  galkkim  iskludEyE:  “ Ag’  algiukla  LaxEnix* 

itcuxdx,  alixdnudama.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatdudxam : “Ka- 

nauwi  e"wi  amcgiubu'natcgwa  ; amcgigEdg'  iapudcba.”  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gaqiu'kctpa.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatdgEdga  •,  tdu'x 
15  gatdkxux  iltcklwkan.  Aga  kxwo  pt  gala-ixElqxu  cqxuc  i- 
plkcxac.  Aga  kxwo  pt  sa  q^  galuxwo  La-it  idakla  itsax 
it^tdadik.  Aga  kxwo'pt  iskludEyE  gaydpga.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
fwi  Iwi  gatctu  X itStda  nk  idakladtsax.  Adapxlkumax  ga- 
tcu'gwig’  iskludEyE  sa'q^  •,  gatcu'gwig’  iplkcxac  sa'q^^  tkulEdi- 
20  yuxt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatdudxam  iskludEyE:  “Daukw  aga 

ma^ik’  ipli  cxac  ilmiqleyo^qtikc  kla  y ila  klaxc  ipxli  u. 
Nadk’  iskludEyE  ilkqle  yoqtikc  iladxlEm  ipxli'u.” 

Aga  kxwo^pt  wi  tia  gactu  la-it*,  pla  la  gatcxE  Ieuiux  it- 
gdw6k.  *Ag’  iadqdix-  gactuda-it.  Aga  widia  iatcgE^mEm 
25  galkxux  iplkcxac.  Aga  widia  gatctulxa  mam  isklulE)E 
idEdxam  it^tcla'nk  idagadlax.  Widia  da'ukwa  gacxudx. 
Ao*a  widia  iatcgE^mEm  gali^xux  ipliAxac.  Aga  wi  tia  gatc- 

> Compare  Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  79-89,  "'here  ip'e'cxac  (=  Wishram 
ipU'cxac)  is  translated  as  “badger.”  The  Kathlamet  story,  however,  would  seem 
to  apply  belter  to  the  skunk  than  to  the  badger;  and  it  is  possible,  as  conhdently 
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15.  Coyote  and  Skunk9 

There  were  Coyote  and  his  younger  brother  Skunk. 
Now  then  Skunk  got  sick.  And  then  Coyote  said  to 
him:  “Brother,  now  you  will  be  doctored.  Surely,  I 

shall  get  a medicine-man ; I shall  get  Raven,  I shall  tell 
him  and  he  will  doctor  you.”  And  then  Coyote  told  the 
people  (who  were  to  act  as)  drummers  to  beat  time : 
“Now  Raven  is  going  to  doctor.”  And  then  he  got  some 
pitch  and  stuck  it  up  into  Skunk’s  rectum.  Then  indeed 
Raven  doctored.  And  then  Raven  said:  “He  is  not 

sick  in  his  body,  it  is  all  in  his  belly  alone.”  In  truth, 
Skunk  had  only  excrement  and  'discharges  of  wind  in 
his  belly. 

Then  Coyote  said:  “Now  let  us  take  my  younger 

brother  outside,  he  will  go  to  urinate.”  And  then  he  said 
to  them:  “All  of  you  will  g*o  and  slowly  lift  him  up, 

you  will  take  hold  of  him  by  his  anus.”  So  then  he  was 
carried  out.  And  then  (Coyote)  took  hold  of  the  (pitch)  *, 
he  pulled  out  the.  pitch  from  him.'  And  then  Skunk 
discharged  wind.  And  then  the  small  deer  all  died.  Now 
then  Coyote  went  out.  And  then  he  closely  examined 
the  little  deer.  Coyote  took  all  the  fat  ones,  Skunk  took 
all  the  lean  ones.  And  then  Coyote  said  to  him:  “Just 

so,  indeed,  your  ancestors,  O skunk,  were"  not  fond  of  fat; 
my.  Coyote’s,  ancestors  were  eaters  of  fat.” 

And  then  the  two  of  them  lived  together  again ; the 

o o' 

pieces  of  meat  they  ate  in  quiet.  Now  they  lived  to- 
gether for  a long  time.  And  again  Skunk  got  sick.  And 
again  Coyote  went  to  tell  the  people,  the  big  deer.  Again 
the  two  of  them  did  as  before.  And  again  Skunk  o-ot 
sick.  And  again  Coyote  went  to  tell  the  people,  the 

affirmed  by  my  interpreter,  that  there  is  here  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  Kathlamet 
informant.  Skunk  is  ap'.e'sxas  in  Kathlamet. 


tulxa'main  isklu'lEyE  iclElxam  icpuxyati'nmax.  Wi  t!a 
dakikwa  gacxu^x.  Aga  wkt!a  iatcgE  niEm  gali  xux  ip!i  c- 
xac.  Aga  wkt!a  gatctulxa'mam  isklu'lEyE  idEdxam  itkxa  - 
qwiq.  Aga  wkt!a  daAikwa  gacxu'x. 

5 ItagwE^iiEmix’  iplkcxac  iatcgE^mEm  gali  xux.  Kxwopt 
a^ga  gatclu^lxain  isklu^lEyE  imulagEmax:  Amcu  y , ayu- 

gwida-id’  idia^gewam,  go'u  gou  amcxuxwa.”  Aga^ kxwopt 
gayu^y’  imudagEmax  idio^qliamt  iskludsyE.  Kxwo  pt  a ga 
gatclidux  iltckiwkan  iokixix  iakladtsgElitba.  Aga  kxwo  pt 
10  gayuxwida-it  imudagEmax.  Aga  kxwopt  gayugwilait 
ickadax.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gou  gAu  galkxux  imudagEmax. 
Oxe^dau  galigla^lamtck  icka  lax  : 

^ I i'll.h  I / i'lj-i'  J'  J:  -N-U  J',  J' 

“A'i  - ma  wa'  - tckti  al  - gix  - ta'-  xa  u!a  k wa-  gwa  - li , ai  ma 

J.imuj  j J',:  II 

wa'-  tckti  al  - gix  - ta'-  xa  cu  cu  cu  . 

15  Aga  kxwApt  gaindm  isklukyE:  “Ag’  algiukctba'ya 

itcuX"'ix’  ag’  alixu^nudama.”  Aga  kxwo  pt  gatci  gElg 
iplbcxac  imudagEmax  ; gaqi  ukctba  La  xEnix  . Aga  kxwo  pt 
ya^niwad  isklu  lEyE  ca  xalix  La  xEuix  §^ali  xux.  ^ -Aga 
kxwo'pt  gatcigE'lg’  io'uxix-  ife'nalxatba.  Kxwopt  ka'nauwe 
20  gaqigEdga;  gaqiubu'natck  ipliAxac.  Kxwopt  dadakda'k 
gatcii'xux  isklu'lEyE  iltcklwi'an.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatduwa- 
qlbtcxa,  gala-ixElqxu'cqxuc.  GatssubEna'yu  imu  lagEmax ; 
da'kdak  gatcu'xwa  watcdlx;  sa'q"  gayu'ba.  Kla'ya  dan 

gayu'mEqt.  _ 

25  Wi'tla  gatctudxamam  iskludEyE  idEdxam  itq“ctxi  Lawa.  ^ 

Aga  gaqi'ulxam  ; “Na'cqx’  antcu'ya.”  — “Qurti'a.xa  na'qx 

itki'kti  ckbxax  iskludsyE  k!ma  ipli'cxac;  cma'm  wi'tla  ali- 

di'mama  isklu'lEyE  aga  na'qx’  alxu'ya,”  gali'kim  yaga  i 

. These  two  words  seem  to  have  no  assignable  significance  Raven 
Skunk  has  nothing  the  matter  with  him,  except  that  h.s  belly  ts  all  filled  up 

with  grass.  Cu'  cu'  cu'  is  whispered. 


antelopes.  Again  the  two  of  them  did  as  before.  And 
again  Skunk  got  sick.  And  again  Coyote  went  to  tell 
the  people,  the  wild  mountain-sheep.  And  again  the 
two  of  them  did  as  before. 

For  the  fifth  time  Skunk  got  sick.  So  then  Coyote 
said  to  the  elks:  “You  people  shall  go,  the  medicine-man 

will  doctor,  you  shall  drum.”  And  then  the  elks  went 
to  Coyote’s  house.  Then,  indeed,  he  put  some  pitch  up 
into  his  younger  brother’s  rectum.  And  then  the  elks 
sat  down.  Now  then  Raven  doctored.  And  then  the 
elks  drummed.  Thus  Raven  sang:  “Only  grass  is  filled 

into  (his  belly),  Llak  wagwadi;  ^ only  grass  is  filled  into 
(his  belly),  cu  cu  cuk”^ 


And  then  Coyote  said:  “Now  let  us  carry  out  my 

younger  brother,  and  he  will  go  and  urinate.”  And  then 
the  elks  took  hold  of  Skunk  and  he  was  carried  outside. 
Now  then  Coyote  was  first  on  top,^  outside  of  the  house. 
And  then  he  took  hold  of  his  younger  brother  by  his 
head-hair.  Then  he  was  taken  hold  of  (by)  all ; Skunk 
was  lifted  up.  Then  Coyote  removed  the  pitch  from  him. 
And  then  he  defecated  and  discharged  wind.  The  elks 
all  jumped  off,  cleared  the  underground  lodge,  and  all 
went  out.  None  of  them  died. 

Again  Coyote  went  to  tell  the  people,  the  large  deer.^ 
But  he  was  told:  “We  will  not  go.”  — “Truly,  Coyote 

and  Skunk  are  not  good.  If  Coyote  comes  again,  then 
we  shall  not  go,”  said  the  big  deer.  Then  Coyote  said  : 

2 The  exit  to  Coyote’s  house  (watcE'lx,  “underground  lodge,  cellar”)  is  here 
implied  to  have  been  by  way  of  the  roof. 

3 Itcp'ctxiTawa  properly  means  deer  and  other  kinds  of  big  game. 
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itc!a"nk.  Aga  gali'kim  iskliklKyE:  “Ay’  amcu'ya  ; wi'tlax 

^rou  you  amcxikxwama  •,  iatcyK^mEm  itcu'x'^ix*  iyi'xux.” 
kxwopt  yalgiu'lxam  isklu'lEyE  : “K!a"y’  ay’  antcu'ya.”  Aya 
\vkt!a  iwa"t  gayikya  icpuxyati'nmax.  Gatdu'lxam  : “Ay’ 

amcuVa ; wktlax  y6"u  you  amcxikxwama ; iatcyE^mEm 
itcikxdx*  igkxux.”  Galgiiklxam : “K!a^y’  ay’  antcu'ya.” 

Aya  wi^tla  iwa^t  yayu'ya  itkxak^wiq.  Wi^tla  da^ukwa  ya- 
Ikxux.  Aya  wi'tia  iwa"t  yayikya  imudagEmax.  Wkt!a 
daukwa  yalkxux.  K!wa"c  galikxwax  idEdxam ; kla'ya  can 
10  galu'ya. 


1 6.  Raccoon  and  his  Grandmother^ 

IqladalEc  ayaklkc.  Aya  kxwo'pt  yatcu'xtg’  ayudul. 
Aya  kxwo^pt  galiky’  ayakli^c  iklwa^yatba.  Aya  kxwo^pt 
gagugwadEmam  agudul  a^xtla ; yalu^yam ; k!a'y’  ayudul 
iklwa'yatba.  Aya  kxwo'pt  galu'y’  itqdia'mt.  Aya  kxwo'pt 
15  gayiuywrix  aya^klic  ia^gitcba  •,  kxwo^dau  wi  t!a  inank  ca - 
xalix*  ia^gitcba  gagiuywidx  *,  kxwo^dau  wid!’  ayacqu^ba 
yayiuywklx  • a^ya  yayiuywi^lx  aya^itcba  mo  kctix*. 


17.  The  Raccoon  Story. 

* 

CdTxt  iqladalEc  ayaTlic  aqle'yuqt.  Kwapt  tcaywa^-ix 
kwapt  ackdibxulal  ityudul.  Ankx  aya  qlETi  qlEm  nixu  - 
20  xwax  iqladalEc  qxEdumidcklinan  •,  aya  La'x  gagiikxwax. 
Aya  kwo'pt  iklnmaTan  gatcidixwax  a'-ima  ak!alala"x^takc 
yatcu^xwa.  Ya^xtlax  ki  nwa  ayiulxa  nia:  A -ima  at!u  k- 


1 This  short  text  is  merely  a fragmentary  version  of  the  myth  that  next  follows. 
It  supplements  the  latter,  however,  by  the  somewhat  more  detailed  explanation 
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“Now  you  people  shall  go;  again  you  shall  go  and  drum. 
i\Iy  younger  brother  has  become  sick.”  d hen  they  said  to 
Coyote:  “We  shall  not  go  now.”  Then  he  went  off 

again  to  the  antelopes.  He  said  to  them:  “Now  you 

people  shall  go ; again  you  shall  go  and  drum.  My 
younger  brother  has  become  sick.”  They  said  to  him : 
“We  shall  not  go  now.”  Then  he  went  off  again  to  the 

big-horn  sheep.  Again  his  experience  was  as  before. 

Then  he  went  off  again  to  the  elks.  Again  his  experience 
was  as  before.  The  people  had  become  afraid ; none  of 
them  went. 

1 6.  Raccoon  and  his  Grandmother.^ 

There  were  Raccoon  and  his  paternal  grandmother. 
And  then  he  stole  the  acorns.  Now  then  his  paternal 
ofrandmother  went  to  the  cache.  And  then  she  too  went 
to  ofct  acorns.  She  arrived ; there  were  no  acorns  in  the 
cache.  And  then  she  went  to  the  house.  And  then  his 
paternal  grandmother  whipped  him  on  his  nose ; and  again 
she  whipped  him  on  his  nose  a little  above ; and  again 
she  whipped  him  on  his  forehead ; then  she  whipped  him 
twice  on  his  tail. 

17.  The  Raccoon  Story. 

Raccoon  and  his  paternal  grandmother,  an  old  woman, 
were  living  together.  Whenever  it  was  summer,  then 
they  used  to  gather  acorns.  Now  finally  Raccoon  got  to 
be  lazy  in  picking  them ; the  sun  made  him  (so).  And 
then  he  became  angry ; he  gathered  only  acorns  with 
worm-holes.  She  used  to  tell  him  too,  but  in  vain : 

it  gives  of  the  markings  of  the  raccoon.  With  both  versions  cf.  Boas,  Kathlamet 
Texts,  pp.  142-154. 
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timax  amitckli'nanimtck.”  — “Kla'ya!”  Aj^a  ikiiana'kan 
wa(Vu  gatci'iix;  aga  k!a"ya  gatcumi"tck!i. 

TcaxE^lqtix  galixu^xwix.  Kwopt  wa^lu  gagi^ux.  Ya^xi 
yuxt  Ixfliu;  ga^n  yuxt  kla^ya  qxa^ngi  waVa.  Kwopt 
5 aya"k!ic  gagiu^lxam : “Oxa^ngiska  ga'n  muxt,  ga^ya? 

Wa'Iu  tci  gmiixt?”  A-i  gatcu^x.  “Da^n  au  aya^mluda?” 
Iwa'dan  gagixnkma  kfnwa.  ,“K!a^ya!”  Kwopt  gagiud- 
xam : “Oxa^ngi  pu  iya^mlut  agudul?”  — ak!iY, 

amadiluda.”  Gagiudxam : “Amu^ya  itxaklwa^yatamt.”  — 

10  “A^-i”  gatcu^xwa.  Gatcagsdgax  acda^klwalq  • kwo^pt  ga- 
yudx  icdaklwa^yatamt,  gatcuGwalmam  agudul.  Gwa^nma 
icdakiwa^yat.  Gayu^yam.  Kwopt  LlaG  gatcuGwax  a^-ixt 
a^niwad  • naGid  galixEdmux  a^niwat  sa^q'^. 


WiY!ax  a^-ixt  Lla^g  gatcu^xwa ; galixEdmux  galixEdmux 
15  wkt!a  sa^q^ ; a^-ima  aqla^ptcxaq  kwoGau  aklalalaG'^takc 
tcaGgwilxl;  sa^q^  gatcuAxum.-  Gatcdalqledatcu  itqla^p- 
tcxaqukc  kwoGau  itkladalax^^takc  wkt!a  iklwa^yatamt.  Wi^- 
t!ax  a^-ixt  Lla^g  gatcuGwa  alaluG  aga  yaGdau  L!aG  ga- 
tcudx.  Wkt!a  dadika  msq  niE^q  galixEdmux,  dasaq^sa'q^ 
20  gatcuGxum.  WiY!a  da'uka  gatcalqledatcu  aq!a'ptcxaq 
kwo'dau  akIalalaVtakc.  Alala'kt  Lla'g  gatcu'x.  Kwopt 
galglGma  ilgwadilx : “Kladalac  ikIuGtgalal ! GG!”  Ga- 

lixElwktcatk ; mank  wiYlax  galixE^ltcmoq  daGkwa  : “K!a- 

lalac  ik!u"xtgalal kwo'dau  tia'ya  gasidxlutk. 


25 


Aga  gatcagEdgElx  atlaGtsa  a-igiGit.  Gatcudxam  : 
“Kla'ya!  Na'qxi  ngudxtgKlal ; ignudxam  agkklic;  kwopt 
knti.”  AlagwEGma  idaG  gatcudxwa.  Kwopt  gatcaGslxim  : 
“Mti  rnadtla.”  Aga  gala-igElu  ya ; q!wGp  gagidix.  Ga- 
tcudxam : “Aga  kwo  ba  lq!a  p • na  qxi  anwi  d ik!wa  ^atba 
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Mveep  picking  only  the  good  ones!"  — “No!”  And  he 
got  angrier  than  ever  and  picked  none  at  all. 

""  Winter  came  on  and  he  was  hungry.  Yonder  he  sits 
back  in  the  house;  silent  he  sits,  saying  nothing.  Then 
his  paternal  grandmother  said  to  him : “ Wherefore  do 

you  sit  silent,  grandson?  Are  you  hungry  ?”— “Yes,”  he 
answered  her.  “What,  pray,  shall  I give  you; 
showed  him  all  sorts  of  things,  but  to  no  purpose.  ^ “No!” 
(he  said.)  Then  she  said  to  him:  “How  would  it  be  if 

I gave  you  acorns — “Yes,  grandmother,  you  shall  give 
them  to  me.”  She  said  to  him:  “You  shall  go  to  our 

cache.”  — “Yes,”  he  said  to  her.  He  took  their  basket 
and  went  on  to  their  cache ; he  went  to  get  acorns.  They 
had  five  caches.  He  arrived  there.  Then  he  uncovered 
one  of  them,  the  first;  immediately  he  ate  up  all  (there 

was  in)  the  first. 

Again  he  uncovered  one  of  them ; again  he  ate  and 
ate  all  there  was.  Only  the  shells  and  the  worm-eaten 
acorns  he  always  threw  away.  He  ate  up  everything. 
The  shells  and  worm-eaten  acorns  he  swept  back  down 
into  the  cache.  Again  he  uncovered  one,  the  third  ; also 
that  he  uncovered.  Again,  as  before,  he  chewed  and 
ate,  ate  up  every  bit  of  the  (acorns).  Again,  as  before, 
he  swept  the  shells  and  worm-eaten  acorns  down  into  the 
(cache).  He  uncovered  the  fourth.  Then  a certain  per- 
son shouted:  “Raccoon  is  stealing!  ho!”  He  listened. 

After  a short  while  he  heard  (him  shout)  again,  as  be- 
fore: “Raccoon  is  stealing!”  and  he  looked  carefully. 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  Crow  coming  towards  him. 
He  said  to  her:  “No!  I am  not  stealing.  My  paternal 

grandmother  told  me  (to  get  acorns),  that’s  why  I came.” 
He  uncovered  the  fifth  (cache).  Then  he  called  her:  “Do 
you  too  come !”  So  she  went  up  to  him,  approached  him. 
He  said  to  her:  “Now  there  (you  have  come)  far  enough; 
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q!wa"p  amcli^a.  Aic  yaxi'mt  ayamgElla^dnihiia.”  IK'-\  ga- 
gi'ux.  Aga  kwo'pt  galixEdmux;  a'xka  itcakla'mEla  a'xka 
tcagElla'dnil ; a"xka  agakladalax^takc  iwa'tka  iJa'x"^  atcu- 
la'daya.  Aga  qxi'dau  galacxEdmiix.  Kwopt  gatcudxam  : 
“K!a"ya  ma'nix  amnii'xwa.”  A'-i  gagkux.  Wkt!a  da'uka 
gatcalqledatcu  aqla^ptcxaq;  qxaVat  waba^na  gala^-ixux, 
a^xka  gatcadkitk. 


Gali^xk!wa.  Aga  ia^Lqdix  kwoMau  a"xt!a  galu^ya  aya^klic 
icdak!wa"yatamt.  Galibyam.  Lla'g  gagi'ux.  Adf  a"-ima 
aqla^ptcxaq  kwo^daii  aklalala'x^takc.  A'-ixtba  da'uka. 
KanEmgwa^nma  da'uka  Lla^g.  Gala"xk!wax.  Galu'yam ; 
kla^ya  iqladakc.  Qxiict  a^ngadix  galbxpcut  aba^xEtba. 
GagigEdgax  da^uya  yuxt  kla^cic  tcianxa^nawunxt  aya^klic, 
Gagi^gslga  ikla^munoq ; gagbugwilx  ia^gitcba.  GacixEd- 
qxil ; galbkta,  gayibgaba.  Wbtlax  gagiu^gwelx  ; aga  da^uka 
qxida^u  gagiugwedilxk  Gagbuwa  saq^  gayugwa'pam ; 
gagiibgwelx  ks^mkit  ayadtcba.  Ya^xdau  qxbdau  daYya 
wfgwa  iqladalEc  Isd  1e1  iage^kau,  kwo^ba  ya^xdau  qxbdau 
gagiugwedilxlEmx. 


Kwopt  yaxka^ba  galbkim  iq!adalEc : “Aga  aiiYya  da^- 

minwa ; kla^ya  wbtlax  agEngElgEla'ya  agi'kiic.”  Kwopt 
gali^ktcax.  Oxbdau  gali^kim : “La'p  Lap^  igfnux  agfkilc. 

La^p  Lap  iglYux  agfkilc.”  Aga  qxida\i  gayu^ya.  La^ 
gayugwa^qxwam  idEdxam  iixwa^qxt  uxwaYgEnil  wak!adkal. 
Gatgiudxam  : “Amtba;”  gatgigiduma.  K!a^ya  gatctibkct ; 

nYwit  gayu^ya  yiiqxwEdqt.  “Ha  ha  haV  galuxwak!a'ya- 
wulalEintck,  “gadiwitca  iqladakc  nigi'katxtk  ; yadxdaii  qxi'- 

• La'p  Lap  is  said  to  mean  “whip”  in  the  myth  language  of  Raccoon. 
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do  not  come  right  up  to  the  cache.  I’ll  just  throw  you 
(acorns)  from  a distance.” — “Yes,”  she  said  to  him.  And 
then  he  ate ; those  which  were  bad,  those  he  always 
threw  to  her.  Those  that  were  worm-eaten  he  would 
throw  in  her  direction.  And  thus  the  two  of  them  ate. 
Then  he  said  to  her:  “Don’t  you  tell  on  me.”  — “Yes,” 

she  said  to  him.  Again,  as  before,  he  swept  the  shells 
down  into  the  (cache).  A few  of  his  (acorns)  were  left 
over  *,  those  he  packed  into  the  (cache). 

He  went  home.  Then  a long  time  (elapsed),  and  his 
paternal  grandmother  also  went  to  their  cache.  She  ar- 
rived there.  She  uncovered  it.  Alas ! there  were  only 
shells  and  worm-eaten  acorns.  Similarly  in  another  one. 
Similarly  all  five  were  uncovered.  She  went  home.  She 
arrived  there.  Raccoon  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  In 
truth,  he  had  already  concealed  himself  in  the  rear  of  the 
house.  She  seized  him  here,  where  he  was  sitting,  looking 
up  smilingly  at  his  paternal  grandmother.  She  took  hold 
of  a stick  and  whipped  him  on  his  nose.  He  cried,  ran 
off,  ran  out  of  the  house.  Once  more  she  whipped  him, 
and,  as  before,  she  thus  kept  whipping  him.  She  fol- 
lowed him,  and  at  last  he  got  quite  outside ; she  whipped 
him  at  the  tip  of  his  tail.  That  is  why  to-day  Raccoon’s 
back  is  black  in  places ; it  is  thus  wherever  she  whipped 
him. 

Then  Raccoon  said  to  himself:  “Now  I shall  go  away 

for  good ; never  again  shall  my  paternal  grandmother  see 
me.”  Then  he  cried.  Thus  he  said:  “My  paternal 

grandmother  whipped  me !”  And  thus  he  went  on.  He 
approached  people  (who)  were  assembled  together,  gam- 
bling at  shinny.  They  said  to  him:  “You  shall  come-” 

they  shouted  to  him.  He  did  not  look  at  them  at  all  *, 
he  went  straight  ahead,  wailing.  “Ha,  ha,  ha!”  they  all 
laughed,  “oh,  yes!  Raccoon  has  been  stealing,  that  is  why 
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clau  yuqxwF/lqt.”  Gali\im  wi^tlax : “La'p  Lap  igi^nux 

agfnux  agl"k!ic.  La^p  i.ap  igl'nux  agfkilc.  Emca'dKnux 
kiwada  mckfxax  klma^Enux  na^ya  La^j  Lap  igfnux 


agi'kllc.” 

5 Na'wit  gayu^ya.  Wi^tla  La^x  gali^xux  ; adf  wao^i  idF/!- 
xam  dga^bElat.  Wktlax  da^ukwa  gatgigiduma  : “Amtba.” 

Wkt!a  da'ukwa  galkkim : “La'p  Lap  igbnux  agi'kllc.  La"p 

Lap  igbnux  agi'klic.” — “Ha  ha  had  iqladalEc  nighkatxtk  •, 
nightwaq  aya'klic,”  gatgiugwa^nimtcgwax  idEdxam.  Wid!a 
10  da'ukwa  galkklm : “Emca'dEnux  klwada  mckl'xax  k!ma'- 

dEiiux  na'ya  La^p  Lap  igi^nux  agi^kllc.” 


Aga  mank  ya^xi  gayuxwaLa^gwa.  Gayu'ya  nadvit 
gayugwaGwamx  itkla^munoq  ka^nawi  dan  yuklwa  nxat 
ilxEdEm.  Kwo'ba  gayuda-it  aga  ga'n  nixu'xwax  sqxiYak. 

15  Kwopt  gayaklaLxbwulx  aslaVaitk^  agakla'munoq ; kwopt 
o-ala-ixp/lmux  aslaVaitk. 

o ^ 

Aga  a'xtlax  aya'khc  qlE^ctu  galaxu'xwax;  galaxhbxwadt: 
“f^uxwa'n  da'nbamat  qxbdau  ninbtxa  itcgbyEn ; aga  anyu- 
na'xLama.”  Kwo'pt  galaxEdtxwitck.  Aga  kwo'pt  galu'ya. 

20  Galaktca'xmax : “A'na  witcigfyEn  — Gadya  witciglyEn!^ 

Da^ngiya^bama  La^p  Lap  — Iniibx  witcigl^yEn.  Gatcwa  q- 
wax  aqle'xcap  — Amadtoq  ganibxwax  — Da'uka  itgakliG 
k!u.  Gadya  witcigfyEn ! Gatcanlibklamx  aqle'xcap  — 
Amadtoq  ganu^xwax  — Iwadka  itgak!rbk!u.”^ 

25  Yibg'waxt  iqla^lalEc  a-ixi^lax  asla  waitk.  Kwopt  i wi  ga- 
Ibxux ; gatcagEdkEl  a'dit.  P!ada  gayugwada-it  ga'n.  Hts!i'- 
nun  atugwa^ya  dE^m-f-,  alaglu^maya : “Maika  tci  gaya? 


• Species  uncertain.  In  the  corresponding  Kathlamet  myth  the  word  asEla  wa 
is  translated  “haws.” 

2 It  is  customary  in  Wishram,  when  apostrophizing  a relative,  as  in  mourning, 
to  use  both  the  non-pronominal  vocative  and  the  ist  per.  sing.  poss.  form  of 
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he  is  crying.”  Again  he  said:  “My  paternal  grandmother 

whipped  me ! My  paternal  grandmothei  whipped  me ! 
You  people,  indeed,  are  happy;  but  as  for  me  my 

paternal  grandmother  whipped  me  !” 

Straio'ht  on  he  went.  Again  he  approached  (some 

people);  behold!  there  were  many  people  again.  Again 
as  before,  they  shouted  to  him:  “You  shall  come.” 

Again,  as  before,  he  said:  “My  paternal  grandmother 

whipped  me!  My  paternal  grandmother  whipped  me!”  — 
“Ha,  ha,  ha!  Raccoon  has  been  stealing.  His  paternal 
grandmother  killed  him,”  the  people  made  fun  of  him. 
Again,  as  before,  he  said  : “You  people,  indeed,  are  happy, 

but  as  for  me  — my  paternal  grandmother  whipped  me.” 
Now  he  passed  by  them,  a little  farther  ahead.  He 
went  straight  on  (until)  he  came  to  trees  (on  which)  all 
sorts  of  food  were  growing.  There  he  sat  down  and 
remained  quiet  for  a short  time.  Then  he  climbed  up 
on  a berry  ^ bush.  Then  he  ate  the  berries. 

Now  his  paternal  grandmother,  for  her  part,  became 
sad.  She  thought:  “I  don’t  know  why  I treated  my 

grandson  in  that  way;  now  I shall  go  and  look  for  him.” 
Then  she  got  ready  to  go.  And  then  she  went.  She 
cried:  “Oh,  my  grandson!  grandson,  my  grandson!"  I 

know  not  why  I whipped  my  grandson.  He  killed  a fawn  ; 
a breech-clout  I made  of  it,  thus  with  its  hoofs  on.  Grand- 
son, my  grandson ! He  brought  me  a fawn ; a breech- 
clout  I made  of  it,  just  that  way,  with  its  hoofs  on.”^ 
Raccoon  was  perched  on  top,  eating  the  berries. 
Then  he  turned  to  look,  and  saw  her  coming.  Quietly 
he  was  sitting  above,  saying  nothing.  Whenever  a bird 
flew,  whirring  its  wings,  she  would  shout:  “Is  that  you, 

the  noun  (as  if  one  were  to  say  in  English:  “Papa,  my  father!”).  Compare 

a'ca  wagi'xan  (“my  daughter!”)  in  the  first  song,  p.  94. 

3 The  exact  rhythmical  values  of  the  syllables  of  this  song  are  undetermined, 
as  the  myth  was  written  down  and  forwarded  by  my  interpreter. 


Twi  alaxi/xwax ; k!a^ya  ilgwa'klx.  Wi"t!a  uqxwi'/lqt.  Ga- 
lixki^xwa-it : “Aga  waVa  anu^xwa.”  Kwopt  wi"t!a  galix- 

hi'xwa-it : “Kwa'tqxa  na'qxi  wa"w’  ana'txax.  Aic  anu- 

wa'gwa.”  Kwopt  wi"t!ax  nixfu"xwa-it : “Aic  it!u"kdix 

5 anakxaludadtcgwa.”  Aga  gala-igii^gwamx  ; gagiudxam  : 
“Madka  tci^  ga^ya?”  Ga^n  yugwa^xt ; kla^ya  qxa'ngi  ga- 
tcudxam.  Ki^nwatci  gagiudxam  : “Madka  ga'ya?”  K!a"ya 

waVa  gatci/xwa. 

Kwopt  gagiudxam  : “Nadtlax  aslaVait.”  Kwopt  k!wad 

10  k!wat  gatcu^xwax  pa^L  ilia^kcEn ; qxwa'L  qxwaL  gatcda^- 
luxwax  waqxa^ts  aslaVait.  Gatculxam : “ Ca^x^  Txa 

imkk^'cxat ; nadka  ayamlu^da.”  Kwopt  da^ukwa  galaxu'- 
xwax.  GatcagEdlada  daqxwa^L  itca^k^cxat.  NanqIwaAguxit; 
kknwa  gagiudxam  iltcqwad  Kla^ya  gayu^ya.  Aga  kwo'pt 
15  galaxcgidalEmtck.  Kwopt  ni^kta  kknwa  k!ma  a^ngadix 
aga  axEluddat  na^xux ; ma^nk  aga  dudulu  galu^kwa. 

Lgwap  gali^ktcax  iqladalEc ; ki'nwa  gatcuValalEmtck ; 
kknwa  atcagEdgaya.  DuMu  alugwadalma  •,  ki^nwatci^ : 
“Ak!kc  aga  mtk ; aga  kla^ya  widlax  qxkdau  ayamu^xwa ; 
20  aga  atxklwa^ya.”  Kknwa  gatcuValalEmtck  aga  a^-ic  pE^s- 
pEsps^  gala^xux ; gala^xux  acmuMmud  aka^xdau  Iqxiict 
aya"k!ic  iqladalEc.  Aga  kwo'pt  yaMma  ni^xux.  Aga 
gayu^ya.  NaVid  galigu^gwam  iskludyE.  Aga  gacduda-it 
cda^-ima.  Kwopt  gatciudxam  : “Kla^ya  ya^xi  mia^,  dala- 

25  a^x  }q!a^b  algEmu^xwa  waladap^  da^ngi  ilakla^mElamax.” 


Aga  kwo'pt  gayu'ya  iqiadalac  wid!a ; galigu'qwam 

1 A sound  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  pheasant. 

2 No  explanation  could  be  obtained  of  the  meaning  of  wala'lap  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  signifies  some  sort  of  mythical  being.  One  of  the  old  men  of  the  tribe  said 
that  Coyote  himself  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  merely  wished  to  excite  Rac- 
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grandson  ?”  She  would  turn  to  look ; it  was  not  a person 
at  all.  Again  she  wails.  He  thought  to  himself:  “Now 

I shall  talk  to  her.”  Then  again  he  thought:  “Never 

mind!  I shall  not  talk  to  her.  I shall  just  kill  hei. 
Then  again  he  thought : “I  shall  just  associate  kindly 

with  her.”  Now  she  reached  him.  She  said  to  him  : “Is 

that  you,  grandson  ?”  He  is  perched  on  top,  saying  nothing  ; 
he  said  nothing  at  all  to  her.  In  vain  she  said  to  him  : 
“Is  that  you,  grandson?”  He  did  not  speak  to  her  at  all. 

Then  she  said  to  him:  “(Let)  me  also  (have)  some 

berries !”  Then  he  picked  them  .(until)  his  hand  was  full  •, 
he  stuck  thorns  into  the  berries.  He  said  to  her:  “Open 
your  mouth  wide  and  I shall  give  you  some.”  Then  she 
did  thus.  He  threw  them  at  her  so  as  to  just  fill  her  mouth: 
She  choked ; she  tried  to  tell  him  (to  get)  water,  but  in  vain. 
He  did  not  go  (for  it).  . And  then  she  rolled  about.  Then 
he  ran  (after  her),  but  in  vain,  as  she  had  already  become 
different..  A short  time  elapsed  and  she  flew:  dudulu. 

Raccoon  burst  out  crying.  He  kept  running  after  her, 
but  in  vain ; he  would  try  to  seize  her,  but  without  suc- 
cess. She  would  keep  flying  about : du^du.  In  vain  (he 
called  to  her):  “Grandmother,  come  now!  Not  again 

shall  I do  thus  to  you.  Let  us  now  go  home.”  He  kept 
following  her  about,  but  in  vain;  now  she  just  uttered: 
“PE^spEsps.”  ^ That  same  paternal  grandmother  of  Rac- 
coon, in  truth,  had  become  Pheasant.  So  then  he  re- 
mained alone.  - Then  he  went  on.  Straightway  he  came 
to  Coyote.  Now  they  two  lived  together  alone.  Then 
(Coyote)  said  to  him : “ Do  not  go  far  away ; perhaps  a 

‘walaflap’  will  meet  you  — they  are  wicked  beings.”^ 

And  then  Raccoon  went  on  again  and  came  to  Grizzly 

coon’s  curiosity  so  as  to  get  a chance  to  waylay  him,  kill  him,  and  eat  him.  Com- 
pare Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  1 52-1 54,  where  the  wa'naxLax  invented  by  Coyote 
evidently  correspond  to  the  Wishram  wala'lap.  The  rest  of  the  myth  was  given 
as  a second  instalment,  and  there  is  evidently  a break  in  the  narrative.  : 
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iklwa^qwa.  “Qxa^ng'I  gamxa'tx  ya'xdau  imig’a'tcba 
— “GanaMla  aksk!u^tsian  ; aga  kw(Ypt  galanxi^tla^wa,  kwbpt 
wax  gadanxiYx  idasxu^ait  kwoMau  du^nut.”  — “Da^ukwa 
nadtia  amnidxwa,  aVi.” — “Cma'ni  au  imigadLmxac  yaxa 
5 daiika  ayamYxwa.”  Kwopt  nikYm  ik!wa^qwa : ‘‘Daukwa 

amnYxwa.”  — niki'm  iqladalac.  Aga  kwo^pt  gac- 

guda  ayaksk!idtsian  iklwa^qwa,  sa^q^  gacguda.  Kwopt 
q!wud  q!wul  gaYktux  itlasxidait.  Kwopt  galixxa"-ima 
iklwa^qwa ; kwopt  gatca-ila^gwa  aksklYtsian  iyaga^tcba. 

10  Nawit  wa^x  gatctdgux  itlasxu'ait  k!ma  ilu^nut.  Kwopt 
gayugwo^ba,  galigEdtaqxk 


Kwopt  gayuya';  nawit  iskludiya  galigu'qwam.  Kwopt 
gatciudxam:  “Ik!wa"qwa  tcE^ndwad,  ina-ila^gwa  aksklY- 

tsian.”  Kwopt  gatciidpcut.  Kwopt  iskludiyE  gatcigEdga 
15  itdidaq;  a-ilEd-b  gatcbiix  iya'gatcba.  Kwopt  lu"q!  gatcdux. 
Kwopt  gala"-ixilupct  iskludiyE,  wax  gatciu'gEmaxix  ittcld- 
laqukc.  Vx  gatctux,  qxaLladEt  itqxadudinkc. 

Kwopt  gatcduwa;  naVit  galigElda'tcgwam  iskludiyE. 
Gatckulxam:  “Na'qxi  tci  ilmgbdatcgwam  ilklaAkac,  dkka 

20  itcE'ntqxa  itgi'nlux.”  — “Tdbtqxala  tditqxalaV^  iskludiyE 
galkkim.  Wbt!a  gatdugwa^mtcxiigwa : “Na^qxi  tci  il- 

kla'ckac  ilmgkdatcgwam ?” — “Tdi'tqxala  tditqxalad” — “Ha 
ha,  kla'ya  nadtia  itcdama'xul,  awi.”  (Yaxa  a'ngadix  Idq! 
gatcbux  itdidaq-,  a-ilEd-h  gatckux  iyaga'tc  iqladalac  diwi.) 
25  “ Yamdxulal,  dala'^Ex  luq!  inlYx  anga'dix.” — “Tda'niau,  ax 
mxux,”  gali'kim  ikiwa'qwa.  Kwopt  ax  nbxux  iskludiyE ; 
gatigEdba  ilgwadilx  ted  ila^gatc. 


Kwopt  ga'nwit  gatdu'gwateqxL  la'xka  datela  ilgwadilx. 

1 This  word  is  apparently  quite  meaningless.  It  is  perhaps  a huinoious  con- 
tortion of  itcli'laq  (“grasshopper”). 


Bear.  “What  did  you  do  to  yourself  so  as  to  be  striped 
black  on  your  nose?” — “I  sharpened  an  adze.  And  then 
I hit  myself  with  it,  then  poured  black  pitch  and  urine 
on  myself.”  — “You  shall  do  thus  to  me  too,  younger 
brother!” — “If  indeed  you  are  nervy,  then  I shall  do  thus 
to  you.”  Then  Grizzly-Bear  said:  “You  shall  do  thus 

to  me.”  — “All  right,”  said  Raccoon.  And  then  the  two 
of  them  sharpened  Grizzly-Bear’s  adze,  sharpened  it  per- 
fectly. Then  they  prepared  the  black  pitch  very  hurriedly. 
Then  Grizzly-Bear  lay  down ; then  (Raccoon)  hit  him  on 
the  nose  with  the  adze.  Immediately  he  poured  the  black 
pitch  and  urine  on  him.  Then  he  ran  out  and  left  him. 

Then  he  went  on  and  on ; straightway  he  came  to 
Coyote.  Then  he  said  to  him  : “ Grizzly-Bear  is  following 

me,  I hit  him  with  an  adze.”  Then  he  hid  him.  Then 
Coyote  took  a grasshopper  and  just  made  him  black  on 
his  nose.  Then  he  swallowed  him.  Then  Coyote  started  a 
fire  and  made  it  blaze  near  the  grasshoppers.  He  magically 
transformed  them,  (so  that)  they  appeared  to  be  children. 

Then  (Grizzly-Bear)  pursued  him ; straightway  he  came 
upon  Coyote.  He  said  to  him:  “Did  not  a boy  come 

upon  you?  He  made  a scar  on  me  right  here.”  — “TcliY 
qxala,  tclitqxala',” ^ said  Coyote.  Again  he  asked  him: 
“Did  not  a boy  come  upon  you?” — “Tcli'tqxala,  tclitqxa- 
la^”  — “Ha,  ha!  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  speak  Molale, 
younger  brother !”  (Indeed,  (Coyote)  had  already  swal- 
lowed the  grasshopper;  he  had  just  made  his  nose  black 
(to  make  him  look)  like  Raccoon.)  “I’ll  tell  you,  perhaps 
I swallowed  him  some  time  ago.”  — “Let’s  see,  then,  vom- 
it!” said  Grizzly-Bear.  Then  Coyote  vomited;  a person 
came  out  of  him  whose  nose  was  black. 

Then,  surely,  he  recognized  this  person  as  him.  Then 


2 Molale  is  the  western  dialect  of  the  Waiilatpuan  stock. 


Kwopt  ni'kim  ik!wa"qwa:  “Qxa'ngi  aic  ga'mxatx  yaxdau 

imikla'itsKm !”  — “Cma'ni  au  imiga'iLmxac  yaxa  pu  da'uka 
madtiax  ayamu'xwa  na'ika  diwi.”  — “ Hi,  da'ukwa  aga  na'itla 
amnu'xwa,  awi.”  kwo^pt  gacdu^ya,  ilkladamat  gac- 

5 kla'xtama.  Kwopt  gayu'ya  iskludiyE,  Iqlu'p  gatcu'xwa  atci'x- 
tcix.  Kwopt  Ixwa'p  gatcu^xwa.  Kwopt  qxwa^L  gala-i  xe- 
lux  iyawa^nba.  Aga  kwo^pt  gayu^ya,  gatixEdgwitcu  ilk!a - 
lamat  dxtedt  gwa'nEma  a"xt  axt. 

Gatcii/lxam  iklwa^qwa : “Qxi^dau  pu  a^nxuxwa.  Luq! 

10  lu^q!  gatclux  gwa^nma  itkiadamat.  Kwo^pt  gatclu  qwEmct 
iltcqwa^ ; lE^b  lEb  galxux  iyawa^nba.  Galbxux  gua^t  guat. 
Kwopt  galigladamtck : “Itcmu'ta  mu'la.”  Kwopt  gatci- 

ulxam  iyadxt:  “Qxbdau  :ganxatx  itsmala^iumit  kwodau 

itskla'itsEm.”  Galbkim  iklwa^qwa : “Da'ukwa  amnuxwa, 

15  awi.”  Galbkim  iskludyE : “Cma'ni  au  imigadLEuixEtck 

yaxa  da^ukwa  ayamu'xwa.”  Gayu'txwit  iskludyE  •,  dawa'x 
o-alxi"o-Elwaba  ilkladamat  iyadi/duba.  Kwo'pt  aga  gayu'- 
k-it  iklwa'qwa;  gatciu'lxam ; “K!e'p  Emxux.”  Kwopt 
gatctilgwi  ten  itk!a  lamat ; sa^q“  gate!  Igalqx  iya  wan.  Ga- 
20  yumqxa'tEmtck ; gatckulxamnintck : “Emki'm  makla, 

‘Mala  mala’  nalka  diwi  ganxtgimni'nxL.”  Gayu'mEqt; 
cuk  gatckxux;  kwopt  galixElmux. 

1 8.  The  Boy  that  was  Stolen  by  AtIatIa'liya.^ 

Ictalnx  aya'gikal  mala  gduxt  ilqxuli.  Aga  kwo'pt 
gatu'ya  walckti.  Aga  Lqlo  pLqlop  gu.xt.  Kwopt  gagi- 
25  xkma  itca'xan ; aga  ya  xi  gala'-igEluqxl,  guxt  Lqlo  pLqIop 
wa'tckti.  Aga  gakla'kuLqx;  kwopt  na-iglu  ya  iteaxa  n. 

I This  myth  was  taken  down  in  phonetic  Wishram  and  forwarded  with  inter- 
iinear  transiation  by  Pete  McGuff,  the  originai  soufee  being  an  oid  Indian  woman 
named  AnEwi'kus.  Despite  severai  attempts  to  get  the  whoie  myth  in  its  com- 


Grizzly-Bear  said : “Just  what  did  you  do  to  yourself, 

that  you  are  thus  small?”  — “If,  indeed,  you  are  nervy, 
then  I could  do  thus  to  you  too,  just  like  me.  Surely, 
you  shall  now  do  thus  to  me  too,  younger  brother ! And 
then  the  two  of  them  went  and  heated  some  stones,  d hen 
Coyote  went  and  cut  off  an  elder-bush  limb.  Then  he 
bored  it  all  through  and  hung  it  inside  of  himself  in  his 
belly.  And  then  he  went  and  threw  down  five  hot  rocks 
into  himself,  one  by  one. 

Grizzly-Bear  said  to  him:  “Thus  I should  like  to  do.” 

(Coyote)  swallowed  five  rocks  one  after  another.  Then 
he  drank  water  and  they  boiled  in  his  belly.  He  rubbed 
himself.  Then  he  sang:  “I  am  clean,  clean.”  Then  he 

said  to  his  elder  brother:  “In  this  way  I became  clean 

and  small.”  Grizzly-Bear  said:  “Thus  you  shall  do  to 

me,  younger  brother!”  Coyote  said:  “If,  indeed,  you 

are  nervy,  then  I shall  do  thus  to  you.”  Coyote  stood 
up  and  the  rocks  just  went  pouring  out  of  him  from  his 
tube.  And  then  Grizzly-Bear  sat  down.  (Coyote)  said 
to  him:  “Shut  your  eyes.”  Then  he  dropped  the  rocks 

down  into  him.  His  belly  all  burned  up.  He  began 
to  die.  (Coyote)  kept  telling  him:  “Do  you  too  say, 

^Clean,  clean,’  just  as  I kept  saying.”  He  died.  He  took 
off  his  skin  from  him;  then  he  ate  him. 

1 8.  The  Boy  that  was  Stolen  by  AtIatIaTiya.^ 

' The  chief’s  wife  is  cleaning  up  the  house.  And  then 
they  went  to  get  grass  and  she  cuts  it.  Then  she  laid 
her  child  down  and  went  off  far  away  from  him,  (while) 
she  is  cutting  the  grass.  Now  she  finished  (her  work) 

plete  form,  it  had  to  be  left  unfinished  as  here  given.  It  is  evidently  a variant 
of  the  Kathlamet  “Myth  .of  Acj'.asxe'nasxena”  (see.  Boas^  “Kathlamet  Texts,” 
pp.  9—19), 


Galu'yam;  kla'ya  itca'xan,  yaima  da'ngi  gagigEdkid  idia'- 
qxat  di'xtka  ickladi  diwi  datdi'p  itcaxa^nba  ixadi'mat. 
Kfnwa  galgi'unaxltck.  Kla'ya.  Aga  kwcYpt  galxk!wa"yu. 
Aga  kwo'pt  tla^ya  gatgka  itkadukc,  gatkdu'kl  itgaga^matcx. 
5 Wbt'.a  da^uka  gatgu'giga  itqxa^t  dadma  da^ukwa  wbtla 
datdfp  ickladi  diwi.  Aga  kwo'pt  galxda'gwa,  galdyam. 
Galkbrn  : “K!a"ya  ik!a"ckac.”  Aga  kwo'pt  ka'nawi  idEd- 

xam  galuxini^mtck. 

Qdct  yaxa  a'xdau  At!at!adiya^  gagi'ux^'tk.  Gagi'ukt 
10  nawit  itca^qxuqba  bama  Idq!.  Aga  kwo^pt  wi  t!a  tq!i  x 
gagi^ux,  aga  aic  gagiumda^mit  bama  a^xka.  Aga  aldya 
akdudaba  itlalidsyauks  kwoMau  itqwa^Edukc  dan  agals^m- 
gwa,  akddkla.  LuV  akddxwa,  atgE^ksta  saitla'mEl- 

tla^mEl.  Aga  kwo'pt  adixEdmuxma.  Aga  kuddix  gayu  mt, 
15  lya'gaiL  nbxux.  Aklulxa'ma  itca'qxuq : “ Imca'ux^ix.” 

Aga  gatdgEdkEl  ilxEluddEd,  iladqx  ixluddEd  yaxa  ya'x ; 
iyadqx  itgwadilx  diwi,  la'-itc  iladqx  datdi'p  iyaklbnulmax. 
Kwopt  nixldxwa-it:  “Qxa^ngi  Iga  qxbdau?”  A-ila  x 

iki'xax.  K!ma  da'minwa  gidxulal  itca'xan  aga  ya'xtlax 
20  tcagE^mluxan ; qxa'ngi  algidxwa  itca'qxuq  tq!bx  agiu'xwa, 
aklulxa^ma : ‘‘Imca^ 


Aga  da^nmax  gatcdiddina,  ittsirnunks  da  nmax  idiaga  - 
matcx  Engi.  Da'minwa  agiulxa'ma:  “Na'qxi  iwa't  iwa 

gatu'ix.”*  Yaxa  da'minwa  ixqlwa'lal  aga  dan  atciwa'gwa 
25  itcla'nk.  Aga  kwo'pt  nixtu'xwa-it : “Da'nba  Iga  gagnul- 

1 Compare  pp.  35—39  and  footnote  on  p.  34.  Pete  writes  in  regard  to  this  mythi- 
cal being  that  she  “is  supposed  to  be  a kind  of  a person,  but  much  larger  than 
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and  went  to  her  child.  She  arrived  there.  Her  child 
was  not  to  be  seen ; only  something  she  saw,  a single 
track,  striped  like  a basket,  where  her  child  had  lain. 
They  sought  to  find  him,  but  in  vain.  He  was  not  to 
be  seen.  And  then  they  all  went  home.  Now  then  the 
men  went  (to  search)  more  carefully,  took  their  arrows 
along.  Again  as  before  they  found  only  a track,  again 
as  before  striped  like  a basket.  So  then  they  turned  back 
and  arrived  home.  They  said:  “There  is  no  boy.”  And 

then  all  the  people  mourned. 

Now  in  truth  it  was  that  At!at!adiya^  who  had  stolen 
him.  She  took  him  straight  to  her  children  for  eating. 
But  then  again  she  liked  him  and  just  raised  him  for 
herself.  Now  she  used  to  go  to  dig  up  black  snakes  and 
frogs,  or  toads,  and  took  them  home  with  her.  She  used 
to  roast  them,  and  when  tender,  they  were  done.  And 
then  he  used  to  eat  them.  Now  he  grew  up  quickly  and 
became  big.  She  used  to  say  to  her  children:  “He  is 

your  younger  brother.”  Now  he  saw  that  they  looked 
different  (from  himself),  their  flesh  looked  different  from 
his  own  ; his  flesh  was  like  a human  being’s,  as  for  them 
— their  flesh  was  marked  in  stripes.  Then  he  thought 
to  himself:  “Why,  perchance,  is  it  thus?”  He  is  puz- 

zled. But  ever  she  speaks  of  him  as  her  son,  and  he,  for 
his  part,  thinks  much  of  her.  Whatever  her  children 
would  do  to  him,  she  would  take  his  part ; she  would 
say  to  them:  “He  is  your  younger  brother.” 

Now  he  killed  various  (animals),  various  birds  with  his 
arrows.  Always  she  would  say  to  him:  “Do  not  go  off 

in  that  direction.”  Now  he  is  always  hunting,  and  even 
kills  a deer.  And  then  he  thought:  “Why,  perchance, 

an  ordinary  person.  No  one  to-day  can  give  the  exact  description,  nor  anyone 
ever  saw  one.” 

2 Gaiu'ix  means  “they  went,”  One  would  rather  expect  amu'ya  (“you  shall  go”). 
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xa^mnif,  ‘Kla^ya  amu'ya  iwa^t  iwa’?”  Kwopt  nixlu'xwa-it : 
“A^a  iwa^tka  anu'ya.”  Aga  iwa'tka  gayu'ya.  lyakla'i- 
tsEiii  wi^xat  gali^giigwam,  kwo^ba  daya  ik!a"munak  ixi'mat. 
Gwob  nikkiadagwa  pu,  kwopt  ca^xEl  nixux ; nixLa'gwa  pu, 
5 wbt!a  kwo'ba  da^uya.  Kwopt  nigidtxwit,  daLla^k  nixux. 


“A'nnanana,”  galxu'x  dgwadilx.  “Nadka  Iga  ganbtxtga 
-k!m’  aga  Lla'k  itcbux  itcqwi't  k!ma  yaxa  pu  inxidk^itck. 
lya'waq  itcqwi't,  ikiadamgwadid  ^ Engi  itcmEdq,  aqlE^mu- 
cEkcEk  Engi  akqlu^xt,  alxa^ptxap^  Engi  axk!u^xsk!uxs,  wa^- 
10  tcin  Engi  itsE^kal.”  Kwopt  gatcudxam  : “Au,  k!ma  na'qxi 

imnudxam  adigadix.”  Aga  kwopt  tla'ya  gatcbux  itca'quit 
wbt!a  da'ukwa.  Kwopt  gagiudxam : ‘‘Alqxi  anyulxa'- 

mEma  imilxtla^max.”^  Kwopt  na^kta,  daLaAi  wagidti  gala^- 
xux.  Qu"ct  yaxa  ikinwa'kcumax  ya'xdau  itcagfkal  naxa- 
15  rik^litckwam. 

“Aga  ayaxEmilk'^lktckwa  *,  na'qxi  a'xdau  wa'maqx,  ax- 
luddEd  a'xdau.  Imidkau  qxkgEmtgix  watcEdxba  abaxa'tba. 
Amuya'mabEt,  alma  amlu^xwa  ilq!a"xuskan  tdE^xtclEx. 
Kwo'pt  alma  kwaAkwaL  amliluxa'yaxdixa  kaAawi  qaAba 
20  watcEdxba.  Kwo^pt  alma  waA  amtuAwa  alu^yabEt  qxa'- 
damt,  atdilgadgwa  itca'qxuq.  CmaAix  saq^  atclitgadgwa 
itcAqxuq,  kwopt  yaAiba  kwoAa  iqlfyuqt  yuxt.”  Gagix- 

nbma. 


Aga  kwo'pt  nixklwad  Kwopt  daAkwa  nbxux;  kwaA- 
25  kwaL  gatcluA  itqIaAuskan  alatcE  Ixba.  Aga  kwo  pt  wi  t!a 

1 The  ilda'iamgwadid  is  described  as  a tin  ornament  of  the  shape  of  a funnel; 
several  were  tied  close  to  one  another  to  a belt  or  saddle,  and  produced  a jingling 
effect.  Pete  adds  that  surely  the  “ilda^iamgwadid  was  made  before  Indians  ever 
saw  tin.  To  my  knowledge,  it  was  made  of  horn  or  bone  in  olden  days.  Per- 
haps dew-claw  rattles  are  referred  to.  • 
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has  she  always  been  telling  me,  ‘You  shall  not  go  off  in 
that  direction’?”  Then  he  thought  to  himself:  Now  I 

shall  go  just  yonder.”  And  off  he  went  in  just  that  direc- 
tion. He  came  to  a narrow  trail;  there  lies  this  stick. 
He  was  about  to  step  across  over  it ; then  it  arose.  He 
was  about  to  pass  by  it;  again  there  was  this  (stick). 
Then  he  stepped  on  it;  it  broke  right  in  two. 

“ A^nnanana,”  groans  the  person  (in  pain).  “Was  it 
I,,  perchance,  that  stole  him  ? And  yet  he  broke  my  leg, 
and  indeed  I was  about  to  let  him  know  something.  My 
leg  is  valuable,  my  thigh-bone  is  of  jingles,^  of  beads  is 
my  knee,  of  atxa^pfxap^  my  ankle,  of  dentalium  my  shin 
bone.”  Then  he  said  to  her:  “Oh!  but  you  did  not  tell 

me  before.”  And  then  he  made  her  leg  well  again,  as 
it  was  before.  Then  she  said  to  him:  “Wait,  I shall 
go  and  tell  your  great-grandfather. Then  she  ran  off 
and  a sprinkle  of  rain  arose.  Now  in  truth  that  was 
Thunder  who  was  her  husband,  and  she  came  to  tell  him. 

“Now  I shall  tell  you.  That  one  is  not  your  mother, 
that  woman  is  different  (from  you).  Your  cradle-board  is  in 
the  back  part  of  the  underground  lodge,  at  the  rear  end. 
When  you  get  there,  then  you  shall  split  up  pitch-wood. 
Then  you  shall  stick  some  of  it  into  every  part  of  the 
underground  lodge.  Then,  when  she  goes  off  somewheres, 
you  will  set  fire  to  the  (pitch),  and  her  children  will  burn. 
When  her  children  will  have  all  burned,  then  (go)  to  yon- 
der place,  where  an  old  man  is  dwelling.”  She  pointed 
it  out  to  him. 

And  then  he  went  home.  Then  he  did  as  directed ; 
he  stuck  in  the  pitch  in  their  underground  lodge.  Now 

2 No  explanation  of  this  term  was  given.  Ih'obably  some  sort  of  beads  or 
other  ornament  is  referred  to. 

3 All  progenitors  from  the  fourth  generation  back,  i.  e.,  beginning  with  one’s 
great-grandparents,  are  included  in  the  terms  ilxtla'max  (masc.),  alxt’.a'max  (fern.). 


galu'ya,  ^alak!i"lapam.  Kwopt  ya^xtla  nix([!wa^  cjxaLla^LKt. 
Kwopt  wktla  Lu^k  nixux,  galUg'u'ciwam  Ixila^-itix.  Gatc- 
tu'lxam : “Alqxi  Llp/kLlEk^  ayamcu'xwa.”  A|^a  kwopt 

LlE^kLlEk  gatctux.  Gatxikjxatq  idiakjwitba,  saq^  galikgu'p- 
5 dit.  Kwopt  k!a^uk!au  gatdxElu^x  da^natxat  Engi.  Kwopt 
a-iwa^x  gatdux. 

Aga  kwopt  nudt  gayu^ya.  Wkt!a  Lu'k  nixux,  wkt!a 
gayu^ya.  Gwa^nmix  Libk  nixux ; gatctux  gwa'nmix  itqxad. 
Kwopt  kwoMau  gayu^ya  iqlfyuqtyamt : (ya^niwadix  iyadkau 
10  gatcigEdga).  Kwaic  aklkulal  At!at!adiya,  daLla^k  nixux 
itcaga'bEn.  “Am,”  na'kim,  “iyagEdmakcti ! aga  da'ngi 
itcidgElux  itcqxu^q.”  Aga  kwopt  naVit  naxklwa^ ; galu'- 
yam,  aga  tca^wigaluqt  itla^qul  saq'^.  Kwopt  na^xa-ilutk 
da^niwatba  gatctu^x ; wbtia  Luk  na^xux.  Aga  kwo^pt  a-i- 
15  klwadalEk  na^xux ; gwa'nmix  gaktux  kwoMau  sadba  ga- 
gbwa. 


Yaxa  ya^x  galigu^qwam  iqlfyuqt  a-ixidxut  bnadix  inat 
wi'mak  Kwopt  gatddqdi  iya'qxwit  gwob  wbmak  Ga- 
tdudxam  : “Na'qxi  alma  amingutxwbda  axqlu'xlba.”  Aga 

20  nigibya  nawit  ayaqldxlba,  nikkiadagwa.  Qdct  yaxa  i- 
gwaAgwac  da^uya  iqlfyuqt  iyaYqt  iya  qxwit. 


Aga  kwo'pt  gatcf ukl  idia'qulyamt.  • Gatciumgu'gmit 
sa'q^’  da'xdau  da'nmax  dixidax  idakla'mElamax.  Kwopt 
gatcdidut  da'nmax  ittldktimax  icawadyumax  itkla'daqxi 
25  iklwa^nixmax  apgE^liumax  itgwa  natmax.  Gadi  xElmux, 
nixkli  Lxum.  Kwopt  gatciukli  di,  gatcdi  lut  aklwa  tauwias 
kwodau  kadiawi  dan  itklidit.  Kwo  dau  gatcdidut  gwE^nma 
itgftcxutkc  paL  itga^matcx  kwodau  ala'xit. 

Aga  kwo^pt  gatcixnf  ma-ix : “Alma  amu^ya  da  xiaba 

30  itbu'xux;  alma  kwo'ba  amxlfmaya  caxla'damt  ka'nawi 


' L’.E'kL'.Ek  properly  means  “to  uncover  or  open”  something  by  taking  off  a 
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then  she  went  off  again,  went  digging.  Then  he,  for  his 
part,  pretended  to  go  hunting.  Then  he  turned  back  again 
and  came  to  where  they  all  were.  He  said  to  them . 
“Let  me  louse^  you.”  So  then  he  loused  them.  He  laid 
them  on  his  legs  and  they  all  slept  on  him.  Then  he 
tied  their  hair  to  one  another’s  and  set  fire  to  them. 

Now  then  he  went  off  immediately.  Again  he  turned 
back,  again  he  went  off.  Five  times  he  turned  back, 
five  tracks  he  made.  And  then  he  went  to  the  old  man ; 
(first  he  got  his  cradle-board).  While  At!at!adiya  is  dig- 
ging, her  digging-stick  broke  right  in  two.  “Oh,  the 
stinker!”  she  said,  “now  he  has  done  something  to  my 
children.”  Now  then  she  went  straight  home.  She  arrived 
there  ; their  house  was  all  burning  now.  Then  she  tracked 
him  at  the  first  (track)  he  had  made ; again  she  turned 
back.  And  then  she  became  puzzled.  Five  times  she 
tracked  (him)  before  she  followed  him  rightly. 

As  for  him,  he  had  reached  the  old  man.  He  is  fishing 
with  a dip-net  on  the  other  side,  across  the  river.  Then 
he  stretched  out  his  leg  across  the  river.  He  said  to 
him:  “You  shall  not  stand  on  my  knee.”  So  he  went 

straight  up  to  his  knee  and  stepped  over  it.  Now  in 
truth  this  old  man  with  the  long  leg  was  Crane. 

And  then  he  took  him  to  his  house.  He  made  him 
vomit  all  those  various  bad  things  that  he  had  been  eating. 
Then  he  gave  him  all  sorts  of  good  things  — bull  trout, 
chubs,  steel-head  salmon,  trout,  Chinook  salmon.  He  ate 
them,  finished  eating.  Then  he  clothed  him,  gave  him 
a leather  cape  and  all  sorts  of  clothing.  And  he  gave 
him  five  quivers  of  arrows  and  a bow. 

And  then  he  pointed  out  his  way:  “You  shall  go  to 

yonder  mountains , there  you  will  shoot  upwards  all  these 


lid.  The  idea  of  “lousing”  is  here  derived  from  that  of  “opening  or  parting  the 
hair”  when  looking  for  lice. 


^wi'/nma  dauda  idmi^ftcxutkc.”  Kwdpt  da^ukwa  ni'xux. 
Galixli'ma  nawit  iguca^xba,  gatcaxu"txmalitp:mtck  aga'- 
matcx  nawit  wklxba.  Kwopt  kwb^ba  gayugwaSvulxt ; 
da^uka  gayugwaVulxt  da^uka  dakda^k  gatctux  idiaga^- 
5 matcx.  La^x  gayu^yam  iguca^xba.  Adi^,  gatcu'gikrd  idp:d- 
xam.  Lqla^p  gatctux;  gatdudxam : “Qxadamt  mcudtr” 

— “K!a"ya!  Nadida'nwit  ncugwalaGdamit  itgaq!a"qctaq- 
ukc.”  QuAt  yaxa  wa^qxcti  a^xdau  cadlEl  ukli^tit. 

Wbt!a  gayu^ya  ya^xat ; wbt!a  Lqla^p  gatctux  itk!u^na-itc 
10  idEdxam.  Gatcdugumtcxu^gwa : “Qxa^damt  mcudtr”  — 

Kla^ya!  EntcxugwaAimamt  Nadlda^nwit  ilga^naLxat.”  Qu  ct 
yaxa  watskIdnL  axdau.  Wbtla  yaxat  gayu'ya ; wbt!a 
gatcdgikEl  itk!u^na-itc  tga^dit.  “Qxada^mt  Emeu  it  r 
“K!a'ya!  Nadida'nwit  ncawila'-idamt  itgaxE^nyakukc.”  QuAt 
15  yaxa  waqxudbxat. 

Ya^xat  gay  Yya  ; gatctgEdkEl  ilgwadilx  Idit.  Lq!a  p gate- 
lux.  Da^ngi  Igbuctx,  qlE^pqlEp  ts!a^ts!a  ikbxax.  Kwopt 
gatciugumtexu^gwa : “Da^n  dauya  miu  kit?  “K'.aya! 

abudmax  dauwa  ndklt.”  Kwopt  Lla^k  gatca -ixux ; dagap- 
20  g3- b nixu^xix,  Kwopt  wbtlax  gateuxa  bu  ; wi  t!a  wa  xwax 
nixibxix.  Aga  kwopt  wbtlax  nixLa  gwa. 

GatdgEdkEl  wbt!a  ilgwadilx  Idit;  Iqla'p  gatdux.  "Ah, 
ah,”  alxElga^yax,  iladnaq  ilagwa^mnilba,  all  Igat  aga  matcx. 
Mank  ya'xat  kwYba  galu  Iktcu ; galu'moqt.  Gayu'ya 
25  ya'xat;  gatdgEdkEl  Ixdat  ilgwadilx.^ 


1 The  myth  doubtless  continues  very  much  like  its  Kathlamet  correspondent 
(see  Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  p.  13)* 
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five  quiverfuls  of  yours.”  1 hen  he  did  just  in  that  way. 
He  shot  clear  to  the  sky ; he  caused  the  arrows  to  stand 
one  on  top  of  another  clear  (down)  to  the  ground.  I hen 
he  climbed  up  there ; as  he  climbed  up,  then  also  he 
took  off  his  arrows.  He  arrived  up  in  the  sky.  Behold! 
he  saw  people.  He  met  them  and  said  to  them  : ^ W^hith- 
er  are  you  going?”  — “No!  We  are  going  to  ride  on 
the  heads  of  Indians.”  Now  in  truth  those  were  the  Lice, 
dressed  all  in  black. 

Again  he  went  farther  ahead;  again  he  met  still  other 
people.  He  asked  them:  “Whither  are  you  going?”  — 

“No!  We  are  going  to  hang  on  to  the  hair  of  Indians.” 
Now  in  truth  those  were  the  Nits.  Again  he  went  on  far- 
ther ahead ; again  he  saw  still  others  coming.  “ Whither 
are  you  going?”  — “No!  We  are  going  to  stay  in  the 
breech-clouts  of  Indians.”  Now  in  truth  they  were  the 
Graybacks. 

He  went  farther  ahead  and  saw  a person  coming.  He 
met  him.  He  carries  something  on  his  back  ; it  is  tightly 
closed.  Then  he  asked  him:  “What  is  this  that  you  are 

taking  along  with  you?”  — “No!  These  are  nights  that  I 
am  taking  along  with  me.”  Then  he  opened  his  (box)  and 
it  became  entirely  dark.  Then  he  closed  it  again  and  it 
became  all  light  again.  And  then  he  passed  him  again. 

He  saw  a person  coming  again;  he  met  him.  “Ah, 
ah!”  he  was  groaning;  he  was  shot  in  the  heart,  an  arrow 
stuck  to  him.  A little  farther  ahead  — there  he  fell 
down  and  died.  He  went  farther  ahead ; he  saw  a per- 
son coming  in  haste. ^ 
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II.  CUSTOMS. 

I.  Marriage. 

Aga  kla^xc  gi^uxt  akla^ckac  itcxa'n^  atcucga^ma.  Ag’ 

a^lEma  wikxi^t  aniu'xwa  na'ika.  “ItlaTtix  ka'nauwe  amc- 

• • 

xElqla^xida  ag’  adEma  kVdux*  wikiM  aniu^xwa.  Aga 
mcgilxa^mam  ikada  iqleVoqt.  Aga  wikiM  aniu^xwa ; ag’ 

I*  * 

5 ana-ixmEladEma  ikad’  aya^xan.  Wiki'd  aniluMa  ag’  adEma 
atcii/gwia  wkkit  ikada.”  Aga  ’gidi^mam  iqle^yoqt.  “Ag’ 

andiduda  ikada  wiki^t.  Ag’  a^mdilukla  da^udax.”  Aga 

wikiM  ini^ux. 


Ag’  itcdidut  idiaTt’  ikada.  Ag’  itclidut  lu^nikc  illa^- 
10  itix^  ilorkxEltkiu^  wikxkt  kwoMau  moTct  itkkudaniukc 

• o • • 

itgaxamatladyiitckEmax  itcdidut  ayaxa^nba ; itca-ixE'mElal. 
Aea  da'uda  itkdni'tk'^tck  nadtlax : i'x*t  ika'-imak  kwo'dau 
i'x*t  idudha  qexEddEnil  kwoMau  moTct  itpla^siskwa,  wi'tlax 
nadtia  iqdnktk^tck. 

1.5  Ag’  atcucga'm’  itcxa'n  akla'ckac;  ayagikal  alaxu'xwa ; 
iga'xux.  Aga  alugwigEdiudama  •,  ag’  algiuTIa  itcxa'n  aya- 
gikadba;  alxugwigEdiudama.  Ag’  adEma  kwoba"  ’lixa'txa 
iaqckxba  kwo^dau  aya^qcix  kwoMau  aya^gikal.  Aga  wi  limx 
io'kxux  itcxa^n.  Ap^’  ilkctka^m  naika  ba  wo  kcti  itcxa  n 

o • V 

20  aya'gikal,  wanda'cti  axgi'kal  inda'xan  aya'gikal.  Qxi'dau 
ga'ngadix  galuxtki'xax  itqle'yoqtikc,  wikxi^t  gayuxwid'm. 


* The  father  of  the  bridegroom  is  to  be  thought  of  as  telling  this  account. 

2 Of  these  two  words  for  “slave,”  ila'-itix  belongs  more  properly  to  Lower 
Chinook,  but  has  become  current,  probably  through  the  medium  of  the  Chinook 
jargon,  in  Wish  ram  as  well. 
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II.  CUSTOMS. 

I.  Marrtagp:. 

Now  my  son^  likes  a girl  and  wants  to  marry  her. 
So  I am  to  make  the  bridal  purchase.  (I  say  to  my  as- 
sembled acquaintances:)  “It  is  good  that  you  all  learn 
that  I intend  to-morrow  to  give  the  bridal  purchase-money. 
Now  do  you  all  go  and  tell  an  old  man.  Now  I shall 
give  the  purchase-money,  now  I shall  buy  from  the  man 
his  daughter.  I shall  give  him  the  purchase-money,  and 
the  man  will  take  the  purchase-money.”  Now  the  old  man 
has  come  (and  I say  to  him) : “Now  I am  to  give  the  man 

these  (things)  as  purchase-money.  Now  you  shall  take  these 
here  to  him.”  Now  I have  made  the  bridal  purchase. 

Now  he  has  given  the  man  his  things.  He  has  given 
him  as  purchase-money  three  slaves  and  he  - has  given 
him  two  fast-running  horses  in  return  for  his  daughter. 
He  has  bought  her  from  him.  And  also  to  me  they  have 
brought  back  as  wedding-gifts  these  things  : one  tanned 

elk-skin  and  one  ox-hide  blanket  and  two  blankets ; they 
have  been  brought  back  to  me,  for  my  part,  as  return  gifts. 

Now  my  son  is  ready  to  marry  the  girl ; she  is  to  be- 
come his  wife.  She  has  become  (his  wife).  Now  the 
bridegroom’s  relatives  are  to  go  to  meet  his  wife  at  her 
house.  Now  we  are  to  take  my  son  to  his  wife;  we  are 
to  meet  her  at  her  house.  Now  there  he  is  to  remain 
with  his  father-in-law  and  his  mother-in-law  and  his  wife. 
Now  my  son  has  become  a married  man.  Now  they 
have  brought  back  the  two  of  them  to  live  with  me, 
him  and  my  daughter-in-law,  my  son’s  wife;  she  is  my 
and  my  wife’s  daughter-in-law,  our  son’s  wife.  Thus  lono- 
ago  the  men  of  old  used  to  do ; they  used  to  get  women 
by  giving  each  other  purchase-money. 
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2.  Childhood. 

Cma^nix  p’  ag’  itraxan  ilkla^ckac  p’  ag’  a'ligima  ika'la:^ 
“Aga  kanawo^  mcti ; ag’  itcxa^n  iii'axan  ilaklcVits  iik!a  s- 
kas  aga  Lxo'pLxop  aqlu^xa  ita'mLloxi  itcxa'n  ili  axan.” 
Aga  kxwo'pt  kanauwa^2  aluxwa^x’  idE^lxam.  Aga 

5 kxwo'pt  ts!u"nus  idxlF/m  aqiu'xwa.  Aga  kxwo'pt  aluxil- 
xEdEm’  idEdxam,  sa^q^^  aluxilxEdEma.  Aga  kxwd  pt  ilk!a  s- 
kas  aqtuMa  itqle^yoqt  ilkada.  Aga  kxwo^pt  lxo  pLxop 
atklu^x'^a  damLloVdba  •,  gwa^nimix  ilamLlo'xi  a'nat,  wi  t!ax 
a'nat  gwa'nimix  Lxo'b  alktu^xwa  dqle'ybqt  cma'ni  pu 
10  tkdu^kur^ 

Aga  pu  ika^-imak  dab’  ^ ixi^mat  yudgwiat  pu  kwo  b 
itkla'ckac  LxopLxo'b  aqhi'xwa.  Aga  kxwb'pt  pu  aqiu'xwa 
Lq!u^pLq!up  ikaAmak  Iqla^b  itgidpa  ti  xad  ilgoa  lilx.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  aqia^uwimagwa  da'uEmax  atlu'ksai  kwoMau  iik!a - 
15  muat  kwo^dau  akiwadq ; bu  ckkc  aqdu'xwa  idEdxam  tq!e- 
o^qtikc.  Ag’  itiu'kt’  igkxux  ikla^ckac  aVatc  ak!a  ckac. 
IttcknEmax  aqxidluxwa  lomLlo^ximaxba  lxo  pLxop.  Cma  ni 
pu  k!aya  Lxo^pLxop  aqtugwaddmtcgwo  pu. 


Aga  ■ kxwo^pt  ilaqla^qctaq  iqidimatsudit " aqilkxaAma 
20  itapl^qx  aqillu^xwa.  Cma  ni  pu  k!aya  daplad  ilapla  qxa 
ilaqla'qctaq  p’  aqlugwodiimtcgwa.  Cma'ni  pu  ilqa'gilak 
ita'wanb’  itkla  ckac  p’  atu  mEqt’  alaxw^nimitcgwa  idEdxam 
gwE^nEm’  itgoa^max-,  tql^^x  aqtudxw’  ilkla^ckac.  GwE^nEm’ 
agaAax  aluxwknEmitcgwa  idEdxam.  Wid!a  da -itck  alu- 
25  x^ilxEdEma  kVdux  ix’tka^dix*  aga  wf  2gwa  da^nE  luqx  k!ma 
iga^blad  itgadxlEm.^  Oxe^dau  ga'ngadix  galxtkkxax  ila - 

xluit. 

1 That  is,  his  father.  This  account  is  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
child’s  paternal  grandfather. 

2 That  is,  one  who  is  practised  in  the  operation  is  selected,  not  any  one  a ra 
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2.  Childhood. 

If  now  he  should  have  a child,  a baby,  then  the  man- 
would  say:  “Do  you  all  now  come!  Now  my  son  has 

a child,  a little  baby,  and  the  ears  of  my  son’s  child  will 
have  holes  pierced  into  them.”  And  then  all  the  people 
get  to  be  in  the  house.  And  then  a little  food  is  pre- 
pared. Now  then  the  people  eat,  all  eat.  And  then  the 
baby  is  given  to  an  old  man.  Now  then  he  pierces  holes 
into  the  child’s  ears,  — five  holes  in  one  of  his  ears, 
again  five  holes  in  the  other  does  the  old  man  make,  if 
he  should  know  how  to  do  it.^ 

Now  here^  a tanned  elk-skin  lies  spread  out,  thereon 
the  baby  has  his  (ears)  pierced.  And  then  the  tanned 
elk-skin  is  cut  up  into  pieces  enough  for  one  pair  of  moc- 
casins (as  gift)  for  each  person.  And  then  various  (other) 
things  are  distributed : small  baskets,  and  horse-hair  rope, 
and  twined  basket-bags.  Gifts  would  be  made  to  the 
people,  the  old  people.  Now  the  boy  or  the  girl  has 
become  good.  Beads  are  strung  through  holes  in  the 
child’s  ears.  If  it  did  not  have  its  (ears)  pierced,  it  would 
be  laughed  at. 

And  then  a head-flattener^  is  laid  on  its  head,  is  put 
on  its  forehead.  If  its  head  should  not  have  a flattened 
forehead,  it  would  be  laughed  at.  If  a woman  should  die 
with  a child  in  her  womb,  the  people  would  mourn  for  five 
days ; they  like  a child.  Five  days  the  people  mourn. 
Again  they  eat  once  in  the  morning  and  are  without 
swallowing  anything  all  day  long,  yet  they  have  lots  of 
food."  Thus  long  ago  the  Wishram  used  to  do. 


3 Indicated  by  gesture. 

* Any  piece  of  hard  wood  or  skin  made  to  fit  on  the  child’s  forehead  as  it 
lies  wrapped  on  the  cradle-board. 

5 That  is,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  food  that  they  refrain  from  eatinn-. 

12 — PURL.  AMER.  ETHN.  SOC.  VOL.  II. 


3-  Death. 


Cma'nix  p’  ika'la  ixkal  p’  ayu'mEqta  pu  aluxwrnimtc- 
gwa  idE'lxam.  Tq!^"x  p’  aqiu'xwa ; ka'nauwe  dan  p’ itiu'kt’ 
aqkluda.  Sa'2q^'  k!a'uk!au  aqdiduxwa  itcknEmax  ih!a'- 
inikc  ^ dqla^mucEkcEk  kwoMau  ikadxalukc^  ia  Iqba  aqlil- 
5 Ixwo^ya.  Aga  kxwo^pt  p’  aluxwi^nimtcgwa  tcadilxam  aga  lax. 
Wkt!a  dakikwa  agagidak  wadiq  pu  du^mEqta.  Alu  mEqta 
pu  wa^liq  sa^q^  itkikmax  ilqla^mucEkcEk  iltlaMnikc  itci  nE- 
max  aqladuxwa  kwo^dau  iltska^gEmax.  Lq!u  p alax  uxwa 
wakxa^q  itgomLlu^xiba  ca^xaladamt.  Wbtlax  da  ukwa  wi- 
0 tcE^m  a-iLq!oa^b  alixu^xwa  ilienadxat.  Wbtlax  do  ukwa 
ka^nauwe  lacu^xtikc. 

Aga  yu'mEqt.  Ag’  aqiu  kla  tklbmxatgEmaxiamt ; idme^- 
iTiEluctikcpa  aqiu^tgama.  Aga  qiu^klt ; tgi  d aga  palala  i 
Iga'blad  idEdxam  tgi'wad  iime'mEluct  qlu'klt.  Cma'nix 
[5  p’  ayu'mEqt’  ikada  p’  aluxwbnEmitcgwa  •,  tq!^"x  aqiu'xwa ; 
itlu^kti  yago^mEnil  ka^nauwe  ca^nba.  Tcadilxam  agaYax 
aklu'n  gwE'nEma  agaAax  p’  aluxwbnEmitcgwa.  Wbtlax 
daukw’  agagidak;  itlu^kt’  itcago'mEnil  kwoMau  qxo'qE- 
mitp’  atlibkt’  itcadgulitpa. 


20 


4.  Medicine-Men. 

Cma  nix  pu  imidcgEmEm  amxu  xwa  aga  kxwo^pt  amx- 
cwa^-ida:  “Ca^n  anlgEdgaya  iltlibkti  itla^gewam  Am- 


valiuable  and  to  have  been  made  by  California 


Indians. 


were  current  along  the  Columbia  Kivei  at  the 


2 Probably  Chinese  coins,  which  were 
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3-  Death. 

If  a young  man  should  die,  the  people  mourn.  He  is 
liked;  he  is  given  all  kinds  of  good  things.  All  over 
(his  body)  are  tied  on  to  him  beads  of  sea-fish  bones, 
sea-shell  beads, ^ round  glass  beads,  and  strings  of  brass 
square-holed  coins  they  are  put  around  him  on  his  body 
(on  neck  and  arms).  And  then  they  mourn  for  ten  days. 
Again,  so  also  (it  is  done)  if  a virgin  woman  dies.  If  a 
virgin  dies,  there  are  put  all  over  her  woven  cloth,  round 
glass  beads,  sea-shell  beads,  fish-bone  beads,  and  brace- 
lets. Her  mother  cuts  off  (her  hair)  down  to  her  ears. 
Again,  so  also  her  father  just  cuts  off  his  head-hair. 
Again,  so  also  all  her  relatives. 

Now  (suppose  a man)  is  dead.  Then  he  is  to  be  taken 
to  the  burial  vault  ^ and  deposited  among  the  dead.  Now 
he  is  being  carried  and  very  many  people  go  following 
him,  (as)  the  dead  person  is  being  carried.  If  a man 
should  die,  the  (people)  mourn.  He  is  liked;  his  heart 
was  good  to  everybody.  Ten  days  and  five  days  they 
mourn.  Again,  so  also  (in  case  of)  a woman.  Good 
was  her  heart  and,  when  looked  at,  good  her  appea- 
rance. 


4.  Medicine-Men. 

If  you  should  become  sick,  then  you  think  to  yourself: 
“Whom 'shall  I take  that  is  a good  medicine-man?”  You 
give  him  three  horses  and  two  oxen  and  twenty  dollars. 
The  medicine-man  says:  “I  shall  not  succeed  in  making 

him  well,  he  is  too  sick.”  One  more  medicine-man  has 

time  of  the  early  coast  traders.  Cf.  Chinook  iqa'lxal  “gambling  disks.” 

3 See  A.  B.  Lewis,  Tribes  of  the  Columbia  Valley  and  the  Coast  of  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  Memoirs  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association,  Vol.  I,  p,  171. 


warn  iqigp/lga;  ag’  ictmo^kct  icxu^x.  Iqdi^lut  la^kt  itki^u- 
daniukc  a'-ix  t adu'iha  k!ma  yadilxam  ida'la  kwo'dau 
mo'kct  itpa'iskwa. 

Ag’  ixudal  idia'gewam  : “Ag’  itiu'ktix  atxugwi'la-ida ; 

5 saiba'  ’txugwi'la-ida.  Aga  t!a'y’  atgiu'xwa.”  Ag’  ixu'lal 
idia  gewam  : “Malika  Iga  nimxtu  xwa-it  yak!a  niEla-ix’ 

idmige'wom.  Da'uya  iga  kwo'ba  yatcgE'mEm  nigi'xux 
qxa'dagatci  ag’  atxigida-ida.  Aga  t!a'i’  alixu'xwa.  Qe'- 
nEgi  mxtu  xwan  idia^gewam  ma  itlax?”  Ixu  lal : “Aga  a 

10  atxigida-ida  aga  ka'nactmokct.”  Acdigi'la-ida  aga  na'qx’ 
itiu'kt’  igi'xux.  Ag’  iu'mEqt  ikada.  Ka'nactmokct  iqcu'- 
woq  itcda'gewam  nictigidla'lit.  Aga  cda'xdau  icdakla'- 
mEla ; tge'wam  nicgbux. 


Wbt!’  fxat  yatcgE'mEm  igi'xux.  Aga  wi't!’  iqi'gElg’ 
15  idia'gewam;  iqdi'lut  mo'kct  itki'udaniukc  kwo'dau  tu'n 
itpa'-iskwa  kwo'dau  ya'lilxam  ida  la.  Wi  t!  iqxa  gF.lg 
^gagblnk  alugwi'la-ida.  Iqda  lut  iqda  Imimtum  i x t ikiu  tan 
kwo'dau  a'-ix-t  adu'iha  kwo'dau  mo'kct  itpa'-iskwa  kwo'dau 
gwE'nEm’  ida'la.  Ag’  actugwi'la-ida,  ag’  icguxa'-ima  it- 
20  go'ugoumat®  ag’  igla'lam-,  yugwi'lalit  idia'gewam. 


t!a'i 
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Ag’  ixu'lal  idia'gewam:  “Aga  na'qx’  ayu'mEqta ; aga 

ntgiu'xwa.”  Wi'tla  da  ukw  axu  lal  ^g^gl  lak  itga 
gewam:  “Aga  na'qx’  ayu'mEqta;  aga  tla'i’  antgiu'xwa.” 

Aga  cxu'lal:  “Ag’  a'lEma  kVdux  antx“k!wa'ya  aga  sa  q“ 

andigi'la-ida.”  Aga  dai  ictugwi'la-it  sa'q“.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
acx“k!wa'ya ; cxu'lal:  “Aga  qa'xb  itkiu  daniukc ? dctu- 

gwa'lEmamt  ikia'ckac  itkiu' daniukc.  Aga  pla'l  iula'-it  ia  tc- 


> Equivalent  to  tla'y’  antgiu'xwa. 

2 In  both  the  medicine-man’s  song  and  the  gambling  song  a deafening  accom- 
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been  taken ; now  they  are  two.  He  has  been  given  four 
horses,  one  cow  and  ten  dollars,  and  two  blankets. 

Now  the  medicine-man  says:  “Now  it  is  well  that  we 
two  doctor,  we  shall  doctor  right.  Now  we  two  shall 
make  him  well.”  And  the  medicine-man  says  (to  his  com- 
panion):  “It  seems  that  you  thought  you  are  a poor 
medicine-man.  It  seems  that  this  man  over  there  has 
become  sick,  so  that  we  two  shall  doctor  him  now.  Now 
he  will  get  well.  What  do  you  think,  O medicine-man, 
for  your  part?”  He  says:  “Yes!  now  both  of  us  shall 

doctor  him.”  The  two  of  them  doctor  him,  but  he  has 
not  got  well.  Now  the  man  dies.  Both  of  the  medicine- 
men are  killed,  (who)  were  doctoring  him.  Those  two 
were  wicked,  they  had  “shot”  him. 

Again  one  man  has  become  sick.  And  again  a me- 
dicine-man has  been  taken  •,  he  has  been  given  two  horses, 
and  three  blankets,  and  ten  dollars.  Also  a woman  has 
been  taken  (who)  is  to  doctor.  She  has  been  given,  has 
been  paid  as  her  fee,  one  horse,  and  one  cow,  and  two 
blankets,  and  five  dollars.  Now  the  two  of  them  doctor-, 
now  they  have  put  down  time-beating  sticks^  and  he  sings -, 
the  medicine-man  keeps  on  doctoring. 

Now  the  medicine-man  says:  “Now  he  will  not  die, 

now  we  two  shall  make  him  well.”  Again,  just  so  the 
medicine-woman  says:  “Now  he  will  not  die,  now  we 

two  shall  make  him  well.”  Now  the  two  of  them  say  : 
“Now  to  morrow  we  two  shall  go  home  and  we  shall 
completely  doctor  him.”  Now  the  two  of  them  have  just 
completely  doctored  him.  And  then  they  are  about  to 
go  home.  They  say:  “Now  where  are  the  horses?”^ 


paniment  is  made  by  the  beating  of  sticks  (itgou'goumat)  on  a long  plank  spread 
nut  before  the  medicine-man’s  or  gambler’s  assistants. 

3 That  means,  horses  in  payment  of  their  services. 


^EiiiEm  ; ag’’  itckyqxEmct  ilu^luck  ^ kwoMau  iitcqoa^  ia'mqt. 
Aga  t!a'i’  alixu'xwa ; aga  t!a'i’  igi'xux. 


5.  Clothing. 

Ga^ngadix  kl^y’  itqurtquit*,  aic  tsiu'nus  dan  iqladalEc 
ianadxat  a-ik!a^u  itaquktba.  K!a^y’  itsta^gin ; ga'ngadix 
5 wa^ckti  aqaxi-ilgukamida  itgidbaba.  Kwo'dau  itda^ng 
iap!a"skwal  da^ukw’  ienadxat  aqddxw’  itgidpa  idaLladumit. 
Iskludy’  amEni  isga"k!aps  aqsdxwa  ili^xa'qctaq  da"uk’ 
ista'nalxat.  Iskludy’  EnEgi  iapla^skwal  aqddxwa  itkcidnE- 
mat,  kwoMau  aqexEdlxwaya.  Alklwa^dit  amEni  aqiu  xwa 
10  siklE^nxat;  a-ista^x  alilxEldxwa  itapdtcba  daLla^  ittga  ba-ix. 
Aqo'xwa  wo'qiq^  itadqpa,  algiu'xwa  iskludy’  amEni;  cma'- 
nix  iqladalEc  iapla^skwal  ya^xliu  idqlq.^  K!a^y’  dcE  t. 


Ga'ngadix  k!a'y’  atibwat;  k!a'y’  aqldwiqxe ; k!ay’  ic- 
gwolala;  k!a'y’  iqlfstEn.  Itqlutc’^  a'mEni  tsE'xtsEx  gaq- 
15  tux  itklamunak.  Aka^at,"  amdtan  C Ga^2ngadix  ga- 
qxb^x'  alxu^Lat ; gatku  x Nadida  nuit  da  uax  a xka.  Aga 
da^ya  wbgwa  kla'ya. 


6.  First  Salmon  Catch. 


QlatsE'n^  aqxigEdgay’ 
Kanauwa"2  ayuxwbmux’ 
20  aqxo^xwa  su^t  wadxi. 


igdnat  walxbba.  Aqxiugwo'pga. 
itqldyoqtikc  ts!u"nusmax.  A'xt’ 


> ihi'luck  is  a kind  of  soup  made  of  heads  of  salmon  and  white  salmon. 

2 These  words  may  be  translated  “sleeveless  shirt.”  They  contain  the  same 
stem  (-qlq)  and  differ  only  in  gender  (fern,  and  neut.  respectively). 


A boy  goes  to  get  the  horses.  Now  the  sick  man  has 
remained  quiet  •,  now  the  sick  man  has  drunk  fish-soup 
and  water.  Now  he  will  get  well ; now  he  has  got  well. 

5.  Clothing. 

In  olden  times  people  wore  no  trousers ; just  a slight 
affair  (made  of)  a raccoon’s  scalp  was  fastened  about 
one’s  legs.  There  were  no  stockings ; long  ago  a man 
would  spread  out  grass  in  the  moccasins.  And  warm 
moccasins  were  made  out  of  a deer  s hide,  its  scalp,  as 
above.  A hat  was  made  out  of  a coyote  s head,  two  of 
their  scalps,  as  above.  Out  of  a coyote’s  hide  gloves 
were  made,  and  (coyote  skin)  was  worn  around  the  neck. 
Out  of  tide  a twined  fabric  was  made-,  a person  would 
wrap  it  about  his  buttocks  so  as  to  keep  warm  wherever 
there  was  snow.  A “woqtq”^  was  put  on  a person’s  body -, 
he  would  make  it  out  of  coyote  (skin).  If  (made  out  of) 
raccoon’s  skin,  its  name  was  “dqtq.”  ^ There  was  no  shirt. 

In  olden  times  there  was  no  bucket,  no  knife,  no  gun, 
no  ax.  Trees  were  split  by  means  of  bones. ^ In  olden 
times  dip-nets  were  made  out  of  “Indian  string”  this  it 
is  {^pointing  to  specimen)  out  of  which  Indians  made  them. 
But  nowadays,  not  so. 

6.  First  Salmon  Catch. 

A salmon  is  caught  at  the  fishing  post  for  the  first 
time.^  It  is  steamed  on  hot  rocks.  All  of  the  old  men 
eat  it,  each  a small  piece.  That  fishing  post  is  (thus) 
made  lucky. 

3 That  is,  elk  antler  wedges. 

^ aka'cat  is  the  material  itself  (Apocynum  cannabinum,  Indian  hemp),  amu'tan 
the  string  ready  for  use.  The  first  catch  of  the  season  is  meant. 


7-  Erection  of  Stagings  at  Cascades. 


Ag’a  tca'g’wa-ix*  aqcutx’wi^tcgw’  icE^lxlxmax.  Lxo'p- 

Lxop  aqiawi^xa  ittslE^mEnEmax.^  Ag’  iltcqoa^  ’Hi'a  tca- 

gwa^-icq.  KEla^-ix*  Igoa^lilx  LaxEma^gapx*  ^ quxwinxa'nan 

ittslE^mEnEinax,  ttatxeVulx  itka^la.  K'atkVdmax  lugwa- 

5 kla^nq'"*  Itcqoa^  Qa'xw’  alakxkla^gw’  a^xk’  a^niwad  aqxa- 

gEmxa^gaba.  AqlgEdgaya  ta^xka  da^uk  ilkada  la'xEmagapx* 

walxi'ba.  AquqtlkLx’  adE^xdEx.  A-ik!a^u  aqlu'xw’  ila- 

wa'nba  itipa^g  EnEgi.  Aga  kxwo'pt  Ixlbwix*  k!a'u  klu^xtix* 

« • 

bama  na'qxi  tcxa"  kluyEm.  Aga  kxwo'pt  atiguAx’  ik!a'- 
10  munak  qxE'mkxit  adigla"-id’  idEdxam  bama  na'qx’  ayula- 
pla^tcguxwida. 


Lga'gElgat  atslE'mEna;  aga  IxElEqla't  qa'xba  yaglu'xtix*.^ 
Aga  tslsklEludkt  iltcqoa'  qxE^nEgi  lu'xwunit.  Daluktu'g 
atxadx’  ihcqoad  Aga  kxwo'pt  Wh  alga'tx’  atslE^mEna 
15  dakxwo'L  na'wit-,  qxatgka  kwo'ba  datsagwou"  qa'xlkun 
algutxEmi'da.  Na'wit  k!a"u  algagu'xw’  adE^xdEx  a"xka 
qx’  ilakudx ; na'wit  aqlakxa'tgwaya  Ikladamat  Ixlkwix. 
Wid!a  dadikwa  knat.  Kwoda'u  aqdaktc!e"qlgw’  itk!a'- 
munak;  k!auk!a'u  aqu'xwa  itbknalx  EnEgi.  Ag’  akx-ud- 
20  gaxid’  icEdxlx.  Akiu'n’  alakta'gwa ; dadikwa  wkt!’  aqxa- 
gEmxa'gaba.  Cda'xtau  qxdxud  bam’  ICE  ci 

icda'xEmagapx-.^  Kla'ya  ceiwatkia'ck’  dgoadilx  akgEmxa'- 
gaba;  qxa'daga  kEla'-ix-  itgoadilx  ita'xEmagapx'.  Qxi'- 
dauEmax. 


» Borings  have  been  made  some  distance  out  from  the  shore  when  the  water 
was  low.  Into  these  holes  the  poles  are  later  to  be  set  as  supports  for  the  fishing 
platform. 

2 Equivalent  to  tlaxEma'gapx*. 


7-  Erection  of  Stagings  at  Cascades. 

Now  in  summer  stagings  are  prepared.  Holes  are  made 
for  the  staging-poles.^  Now  the  water  comes,  summer 
water.  A special  person,  a workingman,  is  set  aside  for 
setting  in  the  staging-poles ; he  is  a strong  man.  Every 
now  and  then  the  water  comes  up  in  time  to  use  them.^ 
Whichever  fishing-post  it  fits,  that  one  is  first  worked  at. 
He  is  taken  to  the  fishing-post,  this  workingman ; a fir 
sapling  is  pushed  out  from  shore  so  as  to  balance  and 
the  man  is  tied  with  a rope  about  his  belly.  And  then 
the  rope  is  (also)  tied  on  to  the  shore,  so  that  he  may 
not  be  drowned.  And  then  he  walks  out  on  the  tree 
trunk  and  at  the  other  end  the  people  sit  on  it,  so  that 
it  may  not  tilt  up. 

The  man  holds  a staging-pole  and  he  knows  where  it 
is  prepared  for  it.^  Now  he  looks  to  see  how  the  water 
flows.  The  water  slackens  in  its  course.  And  then  he 
drives  the  staging  pole  under  water  so  that  it  fits  right 
in  its  place.  Sometimes  it  misses  there,  but  after  a while 
he  sets  it  up.  Immediately  he  ties  on  to  it  the  fir  sapling 
on  which  he  has  walked  out ; immediately  rocks  are  piled 
on  it  on  shore.  Again,  (it  is  done)  thus  on  the  other 
side.  And  logs  are  put  crosswise  over  the  saplings  and 
they  are  tied  by  means  of  hazel  ropes.  Now  the  staging 
is  finished.  The  water  comes  up  to  another  fishing-post; 
again,  as  before,  they  work  at  it.  That  staging  is  for 
fishing  with  dip-nets.  Thus  is  the  work  done  on  it.^  Not 
any  person  taken  at  random  can  work  at  it ; a person 
just  for  that  particular  purpose  (is  employed)  as  working- 
man. That  is  how  things  are. 

3 Literally,  “it  fits  them.” 

^ He  knows  just  where  the  holes  are  which  have  been  dug  for  the  reception 
of  the  staging-poles. 

* Literally,  “thus  is  its  work.” 
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8.  Right  to  Fish-Catches, 

Atxi'lxu}’  a'watci  IgutxEmi't  itgoa'lilx  kwcVba  pal  IcIeI- 
xam  idabllcEm  tqle'yoqtikc.  AliliLa^-idani’  ixqle'walal. 
Cma'nix  p!al’  atgigatxa'-ima-axdix’  icElxlxb’  altxukda  tixal 
dabllcEm ; tgiwo^gw’  algiugwilElxk  aga  ya^xtau  taxka^ 
5 bama  JgiubFtcEma.  Cma^n’  aliliLa^-idama  da^ukwa  mo^kct 
da^ukwa  tu^n  aLiLa^-idama  aluxtalcgwam’  alkdugwatxa  - 
ima-ulxEma.  Cma'ni  p!ala  kxa'd  willax  atkdugwflElxl’ 
atkdudknaya  Jaxka^  bam’  atkdubFtcEma.  Cma^n  alikLa  - 
idama  da'^ukw’  aLiLa^-idam’  aluxtalcgwam’  altx'wkda  da  b 
10  ilabllcEm  alxatgelxEm’  alalxul  ilapulcb’  aga  da^xtau 
taxka^  bama  *,  ta^p  atula^-id’  iiabktcEm.  Aga  da  ukw 
itkla^ni. 


9.  Training  for  Strength  at  Cascades. 

AlxElaV’^  ilklaAkac  atkdiknaxl’  iLxe'wulx  •,  sa'q^  q^'oEgi 
wilx  kwoMau  itpogo^xmax  aluwacgilvagwolcgwa.  Ik  a - 
15  qxEmit  algiuktca^nEma  ; ya^xka  qxi  tclu  la  tci  Hud  ik  a - 
qxEmit.  QE^nEgi  yaxa^qxEmit  ha^-ai  da^ukwa  atxi  luxwa 
kwoMau  atclxkmaya.  Cma^nix  atclxi  maya  bam  iLxe  wiilx 
alklugwk’  ilklalamat.  Qa^xb’  atcilxnkma-axdi.va  kwob’ 
alklugwka.  Qxa^ntcipt  atklxalgway’  atdulxamabal.  Cma"- 
20  nix  kwo'pt  alklugwka  aga  ya  xdau  pal  algiu^xwa  yaxa'- 
qxEmit.  Cma^nix  a-itsxE^p^  wil!a  k a dux*  .xa  bix  ix  atclxi  - 
maya;  ha-ai  yaxa'qxEmit  pal  algiu'xwa  kwo'dau  stikx*w 

alxikxwa. 

Hagikcta'niEniP  li'xat  aga  daxka'  bama  tu'pgEnat  Ikdu- 


> Literally,  “moves  himself.” 
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V 

8.  Right  to  Fish-Catches. 

(Where)  a person  fishes  with  dip-net  or  sets  his  net, 
there  it  is  full  of  old  people  who  have  come  to  get  fish. 
A fish  comes  into  his  net.  If  he  quietly  puts  it  down  on 
the  staging,  some  one,  who  has  come  to  get  fish,  stands 
up ; that  one  kills  it,  keeps  tapping  it,  and  that  (fish)  he  has 
obtained  for  himself.  If  a fish  comes  into  his  net,  just 
so  if  two,  just  so  if  three  come  into  his  net,  they  come 
out  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  he  hauls  them  up 
on  to  the  staging.  If  he  lets  them  lie,  again  some  - one 
keeps  tapping  them,  kills  them,  and  obtains  them  for 
himself.  If  a fish  comes  into  his  net,  just  so  if  several 
fish  come  into  his  net,  they  come  out  to  the  surface  of 
the  water;  a person,  who  has  come  here  to  get  fish,  stands 
up,  (but)  the  dip-net  fisherman  slaps  himself  on  his  but- 
tocks and  those  (fish)  belong  to  himself;  those  who  have 
come  to  get  fish  sit  squatting.  Now  thus  the  tale. 

9.  Training  for  Strength  at  Cascades. 

A boy  trains,^  he  looks  for  strength;  he  travels  over 
all  kinds  of  land  and  mountains.  He  takes  a command 
with  him  ; he  who  trains  him  gives  him  a command.  What- 
ever the  (trainer)  commands,  that  he  must  do  for  him  before 
he  lets  him  go.  If  he  sends  him  off,  he  carries  rocks  for 
strength.  Wherever  the  (trainer)  directs  him  (to  carry 
them),  there  he  carries  them  ; he  piles  up  as  many  (rocks) 
as  he  tells  him  to.  If  he  carries  that  many,  then  he 
fulfils  that  command  of  his.  If  he  falls  short,  ^ the  (trainer) 
sends  him  off  again  next  day  in  the  evening ; he  must 
fulfil  his  order  before  he  is  released. 

An  inspector,^  a certain  person  appointed  just  for  those 

2 Of  he  gets  exhausted  before  the  directed  amount  of  work  is  done. 

3 laterally,  “his  always  coming  to  look  after  things.” 
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xwokcta^mEnil  da^-itcka  qxi  uxwada  idaxp:ma^gapx*.  Da^u- 
yax  i^x't  ik^a^qxEmit  wi't!’  iLxeVulx  bama.  Alu^ya  xadji- 
x*ix*  inatcka^nlit  EnEgi  idbknaJx  atkduxwa^mad  Ya^xka 
ikVqxEmit  atciu'xwa  yaklida ; qa^uad  idbbnalx  alkdu^xw’ 
5 ilklaYkac,  atclxubcta^ma  yagikcta^mEnik  Cma^nix  atcdi- 
iLa^ma  yaklida  kwo^pt  natcdupgEnayaba't  stu'x'^  alxu^xwa 
la^xka  qxi  IxEla^ 


lo.  Winter  Bathing. 

A^ngadix*  nklaAkacbEt  itqle'yoqtikc  qxa^nutck  atgiu'xwa 
tcagEdqlix*.  Aga  kwo^ba  nxugui'tcatkt.  Aqnolxa^ma  : 
10  “Cma^n’  amugoptbda  a^-itsxEp  naVit  amxqwo'dama ; 
cma'nix  k!a'y'  amugoptbda  k!a"y’  amxgwa'dama.”  Yax’ 
itckla^xc  iqxa^nutck  nklaYkacbEt  ag’  adnEnklna^mxida 
da^xka  da^ud  aqxnulxa^m’  ag’  anxuguwi^tcatkEma.  Cma^ni 
a^-itsxEb  anugoptbda  sa^q^^  alixudgw’  aqxEnugo^tcgEma. 
15  AlgEnudxam’  ilqle^yoqt : “ Mxgwa^tam.”  Kfnua  qlE^m 

anxYxw’  aga  dnu  qxaMaga  ha^-ai  ’nu'ya.  Da'kdag  aq- 
nYxwa  ngaq^da^tx  qa^xb’  ilElEqla^t  liabla^d  ika^ba  6 watci 
da^ukwa  daq!a"b  ixbgat. 


Algi'nEluda  iqlfstEn  bama  capca'p  qiuxu'nnil  ika'ba. 

20  AlgEnulxa'ma : “Saq^  Lxo'b  amiu'xwa-axdix'a ; lE^b  am- 

xu^xwa,  amxkta^tcgw’,  amxElga^gw  , asEmxElu  tka  a tpxiamd 

aga^Lax,  wa^  ’mxu^xw’  amglYmaya ; 1e  b amxu  xw  , amx- 

ta'tcgw’  asEmxElu'tka  tde'qlkEmt  giga'd,  wa'  na  wid  wi't!’ 

amxdxwa;  lE^b  amxu^xw’,  amxda^tcgwa,  wbt!a  daukw  am- 

25  glumaya,  iwaM  asEmxElutka  tddqlkEmt;  1e^  amxuxw’, 

amxda  tcgw\  asEmxElu^tk’  iblpqdiamd  aga  Lax,  wa  mxu  - 
\ 

1 Ropes  made  like  twisted  hazel  switches,  such  as  were  commonly  employed 
to  tie  timber. 


things,  looks  after  the  work  of  those  who  are  training. 
This  one  command  is  also  for  strength.  He  goes  out  at 
night,  he  goes  to  make  twisted  wood-ropes  ^ out  of  a 
grove  of  oak  saplings.  He,  the  trainer,  gives  the  order ; 
the  inspector  goes  to  see  how  many  wood-ropes  the  boy 
makes.  If  he  reports  to  the  trainer  (that  he  has  done) 
as  many  as  he  had  apportioned,  the  one  that  trains  is 
released.  (If  not,  he  must  try  again.) 

lo.  Winter  Bathing. 

A long  while  ago,  when  I was  a boy,  the  old  men 
would  tell  myths  in  winter.  Now  there  I was  listening 
to  them.  I would  be  told:  “If  you  fall  asleep  before 

it  is  finished,  straightway  you  will  have  to  go  and  bathe. 
If  you  do  not  fall  asleep,  you  will  not  go  and  bathe.” 
Now  I was  fond  of  myths  when  I was  a boy,  so  I would 
be  satisfied  with  the  things  that  I was  told  and  would 
listen  to  them.  If  I fell  asleep  too  early,  (when)  it  was 
all  finished,  they  would  wake  me  up.  An  old  man  would 
say  to  me:  “Go  in  bathing!”  I would  try  to  refuse, 

but  in  vain,  so  I just  had  to  go.  I was  undressed  entire- 
ly naked  where  he  knew  there  was  lots  of  ice  or  also 
where  it  was  pressed  together  tight. 

He  would  give  me  an  ax  for  chopping  up  the  ice.  He 
would  say  to  me:  “You  will  chop  right  through  it,  you 

will  dive  under  water,  you  will  stick  your  head  out,  you 
will  turn  around,  you  will  look  to  the  rising  sun,  you 
will  cry  out  'wa!’,  you  will  shout.  You  will  duck  down 
under  water,  you  will  stick  your  head  out,  you  will  look 
across  this  way  [i.e.,  nortli)^  straightway  you  will  again 
shout  ‘wal’  You  will  duck  down  under  water,  you  will 
stick  your  head  out,  again  you  will  shout  as  before,  you 
will  look  across  yonder  (i.e.,  south).  You  will  duck  down 


xwa;  lE'b  amxu'xwa  lagwr/nEmix-,  mxda'tcgw’,  aminxa'- 
nauEnx’  igu'cax,  wa'  ’mxu'xw’,  aga  ko'pt,  amxatk!wa  ya.” 


’Qa  ya'xdau  andbrnamabEt  aga  a'ngadix-  ugwidx'ix' 
watud,  dgnadxat  qxEmxd'udEmax  itanb'qbq  itxklwadulkk 
5Qxnulxa'ma;  “Na'qxi  qsakli'dElk  wadul ; iwa'd  EmxEl- 
ga  gwa,  imipu  tc  ya  lud  wa  tut ; p u^  agEmu  xwa  k "e  Idix  , 
agEmu^xwa  k'u  Idix'  amu^mda.”  Ya^xtau  - qxe  dau  ga- 
qxE'ntx  bama  k!a'y’  ita'mqt  kwo'dau  iLatxe'wulx,  a'watci 
dadikwa  iyudmax  gitgElxu'lal.  Aga  ga'nuit  nkladkac  bama' 
10  kla'ya  qxa'ntcix  itctcgE'mEm ; da'minua  tklxe'wulx ; k!ma 
kla'ya  ganigi'tkEl  dan  ia'xleu  iyu'tmax,'  qE  nEgi  IkS.  n 
ialgwi'lit.  Cma'ni  k!a'y’  ika'ba  wi'malba  ix'tma'xix-  akni'm 
“ a'watci  abu'd  iYluxt ; laka'xt’  iltcqoa'  ’tEnxElgwo'da.  Abu'd 
a'watci  ’knl'm  Icta'cq  tcagE'lqlix-  tclElbo'nil  da'minua  a'-ic 
15  qxi  ma'nk  tslu'nus  a-itsa  s.  Qxi  dau. 


1 1 . 


Rainbow  and  Moon  Signs. 


IncakiYcmanix  wima'l  bama.  Cma'nix  ayutxwi  da"  imqxa  tc 
qucti'axa  ya'xdau  alxdu'ma  ilgagi'lak.  Qa  xba  Li  xatmax 
iakia'mEla  ila'mqxatc.  Cma'nix  tcagwa  -ix  cpa  k aga  Lax 
alaxu'xa,  annE'nEna  ala'xlaya;  yaxa  cma'nix  it!u  kti  m- 
20  qxatc  yaxa  tca'ctdc.  Da'ukwa  tcaxE'lqxlix  aga  alula'-ida 
ihga' ; cma'nix  ia'kIamEla  imqxa'tc,  ka'nawi  dan  alixu'xwa 
icgl'lti  ikxa'lal  dan  ^^ika'q;  yaxa  da'uka  ila'mqxatc  itiu'kti 
alixu'xwa  LlaLla  k!ma  tcaxE'lqxlix.  Da'uya  tlu'nwit  inca- 
klfe'cmanix  na'qxi  nca'imadikc  incaxE'luit;  qxi'dau  ya'.xka 

1 Literally,  “what  its  name  a guardian  spirit.”  “Not  what”  = nothing. 


under  water,  you  will  stick  your  head  out,  you  will  look 
to  the  setting  sun,  you  will  shout  ‘wa ! You  will  duck 
down  under  water  for  the  fifth  time,  you  will  stick  your 
head  out,  you  will  look  up  to  the  sky.  Then  enough ; 
you  will  return  home.” 

Now  when  I came  home,  a fire  was  already  burning. 
On  the  ends  of  my  head-hair  icicles  were  dangling.  I 
would  be  told:  “Don’t  be  looking  at  the  fire;  turn  away 

from  it,  present  your  buttocks  to  the  fire.  It  will  quickly 
blow  at  you  and  make  you  grow  quickly.”  That  is  how 
I was  done  to  in  order  not  to  be  sick  and  in  order  to 
be  strong,  or,  just  so,  in  order  to  prepare  one  for  a 
guardian  spirit.  And  indeed  ever  since  I was  a child  I 
have  never  been  sick ; I have  always  been  strong.  But 
not  at  all  have  I seen  anything  that  they  call  a guardian 
spirit,  ^ I do  not  know  what  it  is  like.  Sometimes, 
although  there  is  no  ice  in  the  river,  it  is  present  in  a 
canoe  or  a boat ; in  that  same  water  I would  bathe 
myself.  In  winter  the  water  of  a boat  or  canoe  always 
freezes,  which  is  just  a little  bit  cool.  Thus. 

1 1 . Rainbow  and  Moon  Signs. 

(These  are)  our  signs,  who  dwell  along  the  river.  If 
a rainbow  appears,^  truly  (it  signifies)  that  a woman  will 
give  birth  to  a child.  Once  in  a while  some  one  has  a 
bad  rainbow.  If  it  is  summer,  (this  signifies  that)  the 
sun  will  be  strong,  he  will  sting  and  burn ; if,  howe- 
ver, he  has  a good  rainbow,  then  it  will  be  nice  and 
cool.  Just  so  in  winter  snow  will  fall,  when  the  rainbow 
is  bad ; everything  (bad)  will  happen  — rain,  west  wind, 
or  east  wind.  Just  so,  however,  (if)  one  has  a good 
rainbow,  it  will  be  nice  and  warm,  even  though  it  be 


2 Literally  “stands.” 


we'mal ; qx^dau  ka'nawi  da'-itcka  ki^kct  ada'wawatd  Ixt- 
ma"x  aqxigElgEla'ya  mokct  ixtka'dix ; quct  ya^xdau  ic- 
q!i'nya. 


Cma'nix  aqxagEdgslaya  ak^'Emi^n  xa^bixix  iqlexa'nEba 
5 qlwa'p  tcu'wat  ina'tkadix  ya'xdau  quct  aga  qlwa'p  ilpad- 
qau  alxu^xwa  dgagblak.  Cma^nix  aqxagEdgElaya  ak^Lmi  n 
cguVat  ctmokct  icql^xa'uEba  ya'xdau  ilgagblak  atu'ruEqda 
kwo'dau  icga'xan  atxLa'-ida.  Yaxa  cma'nix  wa'xix  aqxa- 
gE^lgElaya  ak^Lmbn  imqxa^tc  yaxLa^dak^t  quct  ya  xdau 
10  aqxlxitpcu^da.  TcaxE^lqlix  wa  xwax  ak'^Lmi  n atkba  -iwa 
tsmanbx  qxu'qEmit ; k!aya'  aluxwa'nimananma  ada'kcEn 
Engl.  Itkll'lawa  iaga'it  itca'tcaq  alixu'xwa  •,  ma'sa  pu  ala- 
xu^xwa  ak^Lmbn. 


12.  Shaker  Grace  at  Table. ^ 

MaTi  na'ika  wa'naqc!  Ag'  inigE^mla-it  ila'dam.  Ag’ 
15  iplE'x  aniedux’  akludk.  NgitxudbnEmtck  li'd  ilke'wax  11a- 
da^iu.^  Da^uya  with  vi^ht  hdfid  to  hccid^  wia  m, 

da'uya  (pointing  to  breast)  y da'uy’  (pointing  to  heart) 
itluTti  yago'mEnit.  Qfdau  gwa'nisim  itIuTti. 

j 

1 Literally  “they  ‘kikct’  their-speech.”  “Kikct”  Is  a term  that  embraces  the  various 

probably  mutually  inteUigible  dialects  of  Upper  Chinook:  Wasco,  Wishram,  White 

Salmon  (=  Mooneys’  Chiluktwa),  Hood  River  and  Cascades  (Rvvikwiilit),  and 

Kathlamet  and  Clackamas.  r i „ 

2 Of  the  three  Christian  sects  now  represented  among  the  Indians  of  \ akima 
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winter.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  not  the  sign  of  us  Wish- 
rams  alone.  Thus  indeed  all  along  the  river ; thus  (believe) 
all  those  who  speak  as  we  do.'  Sometimes  two  (rainbows) 
are  seen  at  once.  Truly  that  (signifies)  twins. 

If  at  night  the  moon  is  seen  with  a star  closely  follow- 
ing  her  to  one  side,  that  truly  (signifies  that)  now  some 
woman  is  soon  to  become  a widow.  If  the  moon  is  seen 
with  two  stars  following  her,  that  (signifies  that)  the 
woman  will  die  and  her  two  children  will  die.  Now  if, 
when  it  is  yet  daylight,  the  moon  is  seen  with  a rainbow 
about  it,  truly  that  (signifies  that)  somebody  will  be 
murdered  secretly.  In  'winter,  (when)  the  moon  shines 
very  brightly,  the  people  all  go  out,  plainly  she  is  seen  ; 
they  never  point  her  out  to  one  another  with  their  fingers. 
It  is  a bad  sign,  a great  frost  will  take  place ; the  moon 
would  become  ashamed  (if  pointed  at). 

12.  Shaker  Grace  at  Table.^  ■ 

Mary,  my  mother  ! Now  I am  sitting  at  the  table. 
Now  I shall  put  medicine  into  my  spirit.  Help  me,  give 
light  for  the  tables.^  This  is  the  father,  this  his  son, 
this  his  good  heart  (=  the  holy  ghost).  Thus  always 
good  (=  Amen). 

Reservation  (Catholics,  Methodists,  and  Shakers),  the  Shakers  are  probably  the  most 
religious.  A number  of  Wishram  hymns  and  religious  texts  are  in  use  among 
them.  See  Mooney,  The  Ghost-Dance  Religion  (14th  An.  Report  Bur.  ofEth.,  Pt. 
2,  pp.  746-763). 

3 This  probably  means,  “Illuminate  my  spirit  while  I eat.” 


13 — PUBL.  AMER.  ETHN.  SOC.  VOL.  II. 
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III.  LETTERS.' 


I . 


Ninigi^tg’  imitda'xwi.  Aga  sa'q^  ninxrtx'witck^t  pu  ninT- 
ya  ninixTaatklTnuaba  itcE^x  k!m’  aga  ninigi^tg’  imitda'xwi 
nimxtkkm  kla^ya  kwoTa  yaxEmak!kq^4niI  ya^Iqdix*  alitkiwa^- 
alakwida.  Aga  da^yax  tq!dx  Endu^xt  anxElEqIa'xida  cma'- 
5 nix  Lqla^p  pu  aniugumakli^nuaba  itcEdx  da'uya  klmada- 
lidix-.  Tq!dx  Endibxt  anxitqia'xida  madkayamt  kVlt. 
Ninxl^tluxwan  pu  anTya  k\iddix*  qla^tsEn  ag’  acEnxat- 
wo'gw’  aga  na^qxi  nxEdqIat  da"n  aniudxwa.  Qa'dEc  ga'nuit 
anxitqla^xida  malka^yamt.  Na^qx’  it!dkti-ix*  inxgigla^- 
10  gwax  k!ma  na^qxi  dnux  Enxbmad  itctcgE^mEm  k!ma^  dnux 
a'-ic  na^qx’  it!uTti-ix*  inxgi'glagwax  lux’wa'n  qxE'nEgi. 
Amixa^n  M.  JV. 


2. 


NiniqiTgix,  ninxatklwa',  nindbmam  moTctba  wbgwa 
yadilxam  dbndin.  Ninigbtg’  igoadilx  itcxa'n  kwaic  ia'- 
15  gwomEnil  k!ma'  dnux  nadkab’  itkxa'dagwax  kla'ya  ya- 
o-wo'mEnil  wbt!’  ix’t  wkgwa.  IbaAtEn  idiaxiladit  nigixtkkm 
kla'ya  yago'mEnit  mo'kct  itgwo'mEx  qIa'tsEn.  Nadida'nuit 
tgaxi'lalit  digEmxa'gapx-.  AyamElu'xwam’  itcla'xwi  qxa"n- 
tcix  wi't!a  cma'nix  itcx-a'n  alidE'niEqta.  Inxtu'xwan  k!a'y’ 
20  ayamgktgElx  ya  tqdix'.  Cma  ni  can  tgnu  k"'ul  na  gwatx 
amxaLik“Li'tcgwa  itcxa'nba.  Akx'a'n  nigkmElutam  itda'- 
xwi;  tuxwa'n  nimigktga.  Yabxtau  itda'xwi  nimknit  nigi- 
dkmam  ninu'yabEt.  Oxi'dau  da'uda  sa'q“. 


> The  four  letters  here  given  were  translated  into  Wishram  by  my  interpreter, 
Pete  McGuff,  from  the  English  versions  given  unaltered  above,  written  by  Indians 
who  have  been  to  school.  The  idea  that  prompted  the  procuring  of  these  trans- 
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III.  LETTERS.' 

I. 

I got  your  letter.  I was  ready  to  go  and  change  my 
land,  but  after  I got  your  letter  you  said  the  allotment- 
agent  would  be  gone  for  a while,  so  then,  now  I want 
to  know  if  I will  be  in  time  to  change  my  land,  if  I wait 
until  this  fall.  You  let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  I thought 
I would  go  over  and  stay  two  weeks  but  now  pretty  soon 
ril  be  busy  and  I don’t  hardly  know  what  to  do.  Be 
sure  and  let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  I’m  not  feeling 
very  well  although  I am  not  down  sick,  but  I just  don’t 
feel  good  somehow.  Your  daughter  M.  W. 


2. 

r 

I started  for  home  and  got  here  Tuesday  at  lO  o’clock, 
found  my  poor  boy  still  alive  but  still,  in  my  judgment; 
he  won’t  live  another  day.  The  white  doctor  said  he 
could  not  live  for  two  days  at  first.  The  Indian  doctors 
are  working  on  him.  I’ll  write  some  time  again  if  my 
son  dies.  I don’t  think  I’ll  see  you  for  a long  time.  If 
anyone  knows  me  I.  wish  you  let  them  know  of  my  poor 
son.  My  daughter  wrote  you,  I suppose  you  got  the 
letter.  The  letter  you  wrote  me  came  when  I was  gone. 
This  is  all. 

lations  was  mainly  to  secure  a small  body  of  illustrations  of  verb  forms,  not  ordi- 
narily found  except  in  conversation. 


Klickitat  Version  of  Same  Letter.^ 


Wi^namAc,  tu^xEniAc,  ya^nawiAc  nE^ptklwipa  pu'tAmtpA 

I came,  I came  home,  I arrived  here  second-day-on  ten-at 

wie'slikt.  Au'yaxnAC  inEmi  cnua'i  mife'nEC  a'xwi  wa'q!Ac 

time.  I found  my  poor  child  still  alive 

ku  inmi^pa  pxuf  tcaw  iwa^da  anatcla^xi  na^xc  lk!wk.  Kxu  ix 

and  my-in  judgment  not  he  will  again  one  day.  White 

live 

twa^ti  (i)na^txaana  tcaw  iwo'utk^ta  nfpt.  Tfn  twa^tima 

doctor  he  said  not  he  will  stay  two.  Indian  doctors 

over  night 

paku'tkutca  bowapftACA.  A'natdaximAc  mun  nl'ikta  tkmAC 

they  are  working  they  are  helping  Again  I you  some  will  give  letter 

him.  time 


MxEdqlat  qE^nEgi  ninxtkkxax  niamqkLqbEt.  Ninxa  tx 
tc^^xa^nba  go  Iq  itgwo  max.  May  la'ktix*  nigatgudt  mo'kct 
dkndin  iklu'n  ci'tlix*  niga-ixaLa'kMix*  sitkum  stin"^  itcxa'n 
itcinxkma.  Ancgiu'tg’  adEma  kVdux*.  ItcgwomEnil 
5 Lla^g  ikkax ; inxtu^xwan  nadkaba  q a^daga  p inxu  woq. 
Na'qxi  nxEdEqlat  qE^nEg’  anxu'xwa;  sa'q"^  itcxa'n  idmEqt. 
Yaka'xtau  widx  ninilxiga'mam ; na^qxi  nxEdEqlat  pii  wi  t! 
anu^ya  yaxda^ubo  wi^lx.  AmxtkligEmtcxu  gwaya  cma  nix 
p’  anigElga^ya  wi^lx  bam’  itxga^gEnkc ; cmanix  k!a  ya, 
10  k!a"ya  pu  widlax  gwio'qt  anxu'xwa.  Ha"ai  nkkax ; k!a"ya 
yak!a"mEla-ix*  inxlu"x*wan  aga  saq"^  E^nEg  inxklwokct. 
Kla'ya  t!a'y’  iqkux.  Ninigidg’  ibadtEn  idiaxidalit  kwo  dau 
wid!’  alu'nikc  Nadida'nuit  tgaxidalit.  Na'qxi  nxEdEqlat 
qdnEg’  anxu  xwa.  Kla^ya  dan  nigEmlu  xwan  itcgwYmE- 

15  nil.  Da'uda  sa'q^. 

1 Inasmuch  as  very  little  western  Sahaptin  material  has  ever  been  published 
the  above  short  text  may  not  be  entirely  unwelcome.  Doubtless  the  phonetics  of 
the  Sahaptin  have  suffered  somewhat  through  the  fact  that  the  letter  was  transla- 


pa^iAcnAc  mun  iJia 


'uida 


if  my 


some  time  will  die 


A SWAn. 

boy. 


Fa'-icmac  tca'u  miln 

If  I you 


not 


qli'nuda 

shall  see 

iiiEmi^ki 

my-about 


some 
time 

a^natclaxi  wi^at!ic  mi^ckinnArriAca  bacu  gadaxoai 

again  for  long  time  I wish  you  me  would  let  know 

a^swan 

boy 


mie^nAc. 


child. 
/ 


CE  nwai 

poor 

inkam  tkmac ; pa^-icnAm  wu  npA 

she  gave  letter;  perhaps  you  did  get  it. 
you 

nADAc  k^'u^k^'nAc  tcau  watcA^ 

went  then  I not  was. 


InEmi  mie^nAc  a'iat 

My  child  female 

TkmAc  iiAmnrma  wb- 

Letter  you  me  gave  I 


J* 

You  know  in  what  condition  I was  in  when  I left  you. 
Well,  I stayed  with  my  son  eight  days.  Yesterday,  May 
4th,  at  2 : 30  P.M.  my  son  passed  away.  We  will  bury 
him  to-morrow.  Well,  my  heart  is  broked.  I feel  like 
I’d  like  to  kill  myself.  I don’t  know  what  to  do,  lost 
my  only  sweet  son.  The  boy  I was  there  to  get  land 
for,  but  I lost  him  and  don’t  know  if  I’ll  come  that  place 
again.  You  ask  if  I can  get  land  for  my  grandchildren  ; 
if  not,  well,  I won’t  try  noway  again.  Well,  I am  satis- 
fied, nothing  to  make  me  feel  still  bad,  as  I got  all  I 
can  try  to  save  my  son.  But  they  failed  to  cure  him. 
I got  white  doctor  and  besides  three  Indian  doctors.  I 
don’t  know  what  I’ll  do.  I don’t  care  for  my  life.  This 
is  all. 


ted  by  Pete  McGuff,  a Wishram.  A is  to  be  pronounced  like  u in  English  but^ 
d is  long  open  e, 

2 Chinook  Jargon  for  “noon;”  literally,  “half  day.” 


iqS 

4- 

Ninigi^tg’  imitda'xwi  a^ngadix* ; kiwald  ninxitqta'xit 
maika^yamt  wi^tla.  Idia^giutgwa^xix*  ninxitldxwa-it  nin- 
x^tcmoq  k!ma  Mrs.  M.  icdatcgE^mEm ; nagwa'tx  aga 
p!ada  da'ya  da^pt.  Ka^nauwe  p!ada  di"ka  ya^-ima  cpa'g 
5 ixlfldix*  da^ya  da^pt.  Nintguxwatca^mit  qa'uatk’  igunaM 
idiaga^qctagokc  nintxatklwa^-itambEt.  Janies  F.  Grand 
Ro'nde-idimt  nigidbmam ; aga  kxwo'pt  nitctu^kt  q’a^uat. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  Mrs.  A.  dbka  nigaxtkbax ; niktdkl  q’a'uat. 
Wbt!’  agEwudx*  DaAles-\diV[\t  dbka  nigaxtki^ax  •,  niktdkt 
10  q'a^uat.  Aga  kxwo^pt  k!a^ya  la^blat  duk!wa^-itix*. 

Nintx’^^matga^b’  \Xca' 7inery\>2^  sqiAak  k!ma  A.  nigi- 
gbtga  wbmqt  agakcE^nb’  ix*q!dwalal  idE^xlEx.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
p!ada  nbntxatx  k!a"ya  Iga'blad  uxwoqldwalal.  Xua'nnery 
aga  qloa^b  aluxwatbi/x'^ida  qxdwaba  k!a^ya  Iga^blad  u- 
15  xwoqldwalal  wbmalba.  K!ay’  it!u  kti-ix  inxgigEla'gwax  nin- 
dimambaA  Ya' kima-yd^voX  \ aga  kxwo'pt  kla^ya  tga'blad 
inuxwaca^mit  uxwoqldwalal.  Da^uya  sa^q^  da^iyaba  dapt-, 
qxddau  ag’  anixbua'ya.  Anddy’  iduna'yaxiamt  qxa'uat- 

b’  itgwo^max  nxldxwan.  Nkbax 
r ambutxix  — . 
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4- 

I received  your  letter  some  time  ago  and  was  glad  to 
hear  from  you  again.  I was  sorry  to  hear  that  S.  and 
Mrs.  M.  were  sick.  I hope  they  are  well  by  now.  We 
are  all  well  down  here  but  the  weather  is  very  warm  at 
present.  We  dried  only  a few  salmon-heads.  After  we 
came  home  and  James  F.  of  Grand  Ronde  took  some 
and  Mrs.  A.  was  here  and  took  some  and  my  niece  from 
the  Dalles  was  here  and  took  some  and  we  haven’t  very 
many  left. 

We  worked  in  the  cannery  awhile  but  A.  got  salmon 
poison  in  her  thumb  and  we  quit  as  there  is  not  many 
fish  anyway.  The  cannery  will  soon  close  as  there’s  not 
many  fish  in  the  river.  I haven’t  felt  very  well  since  I 
came  home  from.  Yakima  and  I didn’t  dry  much  fish. 
This  is  all  I can  think  of  for  this  time.  So  I must  close. 
We  are  going  to  start  for  the  huckleberry  patch  in  a 
few  days,  I think.  I remain 


Your  cousin  — . 
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IV.  NON-MYTHICAL  NARRATIVES. 

I.  A Quarrel  of  the  Wishram.^ 

Luxwala-itix*  ita^xluit  Wa^qlEmaba  Iqa^uadikc  Ixeda- 
itix*  Wa^qlEmaba  tqa^uadikc  Ixeda-itix*  wflxamba  Nix*- 
luddix’ba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  g’aluTw’  agwbxqwix  ca^xalix*. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  galga^xtcmoq ; gaqadtcmoq  cudulululu.^  Aga 
5 kxwo'pt  i'x*ad  ikada  galbkim  : “Iqadtcmoq  itcoVcxatpa.” 

Exat  galbkim:  “Icga'gitcpa  iqadtcmoq.”  I^xat  galbkim : 

“Itga^piqba  iqadtcmoq.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  ts!i/m  galxu  x. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gatgu^gwig’  itaga'matcx.  Kxwopt  a^ga  gatx- 
dbna,  gatxwo^q  ka^namokct.  Gatxdina^q  ; p!a^la  gatxu  x. 


10  ' Aga  kxwo'pt  alalxiduxula  da'ukwa  itctagbtcxutkc  icta- 
xada  ctbgEmuxt,  watch  cxbgEmuxt  •,  yaxa^  yax  ayaxi  Ixulx* 
itguna^t  ctuxudal,  iciaxada  ctbgEmuxt.  Lu^n  ilE  lx  ga  txux 
kwoTa  galxeda-it;  kwYba  galxdi'na ; p!ad’  aga  gadxux. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  galki^m  ita^xluit : “Lluya  qatgi  ag  alxu  ya 

15  qxa'damt;  Lluya'  nilxadx  iMxaxadukc ; ag’  algiu'naxla 
widx.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  galgu^gwiga  icgE^nEmax.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  galTya.  Yaxtaba2  galTya  Walawalaba  2 ; Ac- 
nEmba^2  g'alu  ya  \ NuL!a-ikba  2 galu  ya  ; na  wit  NuLla  - 
nuL!aba^2  galTya ; na^qwit  Sts!Emtsiba^2  galu  ya ; na  wit 
20  Wisu'mba  gatu'ya;  na'wit  Ta'malanba  galTya;  nadvit  TxaV 
aunaba  galu'ya  ; naVit  wiqxalba  2 ^ gatiglu'ya-ix* ; na'wit 
Pouwankiutba  2 gala'gluya;  n^wit  Xitladba  gain  ya ; naVit 

1 See  Mooney,  op.  cit.,  pp.  740,  74U  according  to  whose  version  the  emigrant 
Wishram  travelled  up  the  Spokane,  not  the  Yakima.  Of  course  the  tale  is  purely 
mythical,  but  is  separated  from  the  myths  because  of  its  pseudo-historical  character. 

2 A Wishram  village  which  was  a -short  distance  up  the  river  from  the  main 

village  Nixlu'idix  or  Wu'cxam. 

3 Very  high  pitch. 
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IV.  NON-MYTHICAL  NARRATIVES. 

I.  A Quarrel  of  the  Wishram.^ 

The  Wishram  were  dwelling  at  Wa'qlEmap;^  some  of 
them  were  dwelling  at  Wa^qlEmap,  some  of  them  were 
dwelling  at  the  village  Nixlu^idix.  Now  then  a duck  flew 
over  their  heads.  And  then  they  heard  it,  it  made  a 
noise:  shuflulululu.^  Now  then  one  man  said:  “It  made 

the  noise  with  its  beak.”  One  said:  “It  made  the  noise 

with  its  nostrils.”  One  said:  “It  made  the  noise  with 
its  wings.”  So  then  they  got  to  arguing.  And  then 
they  seized  their  arrows.  Then  indeed  they  fought,  both 
parties  killed  each  other.  They  fought  and  fought  (until) 
they  ceased. 

And  then,  (whenever)  any  one  fished  with  dip-net,  thus 
two  men  provided  with  quivers  remained  near  their  friend, 
kept  watch  over  him ; while  he,  the  dip-net  fisherman, 
caught  salmon,  his  two  friends  staid  near  him.  Three 
years  passed  by  and  there  they  dwelt  •,  there  they  fought 
(until)  at  last  they  ceased.  And  then  (one  party  of)  the 
Wishram  said:  “Being  in  some  way  disgraced,  let  us 
now  go  off  somewheres ; we  have  become  disgraced  be- 
fore our  friends.  Now  let  us  go  to  look  for  (another) 
country.”  So  then  they  took  cedar  planks  and  then  went 
off.  Way  yonder  they  went,  among  the  Wallawalla. 
They  went  on  past  AcnE^m.  They  went  on  past  NuL!a^-ik. 
They  went  straight  on  past  NuLla^nuLla.  They  went 
straight  on  past  StslE^mtsi.  They  went  straight  on  past 
Wisu'm.  They  went  straight  on  past  Ta^malan.  They 
went  straight  on  past  Txa^iauna.  Straight  on  they  went 
to  a small  river.^  They  went  straight  on  to  PoTwankiut. 

^ Without  doubt  the  Yakima  is  meant. 
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ixco^q^tba  wi^qxat  gatu'ya ; galu^ya  SAtA^sba ; na'wit  ga- 
libya  iLlu^mEniba ; naSvit  Pata'xiba^  gak/ya. 


Aga  kwo^ba  galxPla-it.  Aga  kxwo'pt  itgunak  itsu'iha 
aga^kwal  icklaMaqxi  galktu^x,  galxE^Emux.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
5 gatkbm  : “Qxwotxala^  yakla^its  wflx.  Ag’  alxu^ya  i'wat 

iklu^n’  algbunaxtama  wblx.”  Gatibya  na'2wit  Patixkwbutba, 
aga  dakiya  wiGwa  Pba^ctEn  algiu^pgEna  \Gap?‘  Kwoba^ 
gatxPla-it.  Ya^-ima  xa^bix’ix*  atkdYxwa  itgu'nat  alatxi^- 
luxula;  yaka^xdau  ya'xliu  wPlx  IxElExtgi'dix*.^  wbt!a 

10  gatkbm  : “Qxwotxada  yakladts  wblx.”  Aga  wbt!a  galu^ya 

galgiYnaxlam  widx.  Da^uya  wbgwa  nio^qxumit  qaYba 
galxidla"-itix*  ila'xluit  ga^ngadix*.  Itkiadamatpa  ickE^nmax 
ixbnxat;  qxeVa  nxEdqlat  galgbukt  icgE^nEmax  qxa'dagatci 
nxlu'xwan  la'-itcka  itacgE'nEmax  ila'xluit^  dala'x  pu  gat- 
15  dE'mqt. 


Aga  wbt!a  gatu'ya  gatgiu'naxtam  widx,  gatkta'yu.  Ga- 
txtu^xwa-it : “Algu^gwiga  itguna^t  tga^blat  qa  matg  it!u  kti 

widx  ap’a  kwo^ba  alxida-ida.”  GatYya  na^2wit  Wi  natc- 
caba  •,  ^ gatiPyam  ita^xluit.  Aga  kwo^ba  gatxi  la-it  gatxi- 
20  Ia^2it.  Aga  wbt!a  gatkbm : “Ag’  alkta'yuwa.”  Aga 

kxwo'pt  wikla  gatkta'yu.  Lga'p  gatgigEdga  widx  itgu'nat 

^ It  was  not  found  possible  to  definitely  locate  all  of  these  Sahaptin  place-names. 
NuL'.a^-ik  was  somewhat  east  of  Wasco  5 NuL'.a^nuLla  was  about  2 V miles  east  of 
Nixlu'idix;  Txa'iauna  was  at  Summit,  within  the  limits  of  Yakima  Reservation  and 
some  distance  south  of  Fort  Simcoe;  Po'uwankiut  was  at  Canyon,  near  Summit; 
SA'tAs  is  represented  by  Satus  Creek  of  to-day;  iL’.u'mEni  was  at  the  head  of 
Canyon  Creek;  Pala'xi  was  said  by  Pete  to  be  near  Wenatchee,  north  of  North 
Yakima  (if  this  is  correct,  the  name  is  evidently  misplaced  in  the  narrative,  as  it 
should  come  after  “The  Gap”).  The  course  of  the  supposed  migration  was  thus 
east  for  a short  distance  along  the  Columbia,  then  north  across  the  divide  between 
the  Columbia  and  the  .Yakima,  and  then  along  the  Yakima  to  the  Wenatchee. 
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They  went  straight  on  past  Xitlal.  They  went  straight 
on  past  a dried-up  small  river.  They  went  straight  on 
past  SA'tAs.  They  went  straight  on  past  IlLu'mEni.  They 

went  straight  on  to  PataXi.^ 

Now  there  they  remained.  And  then  they  caught 
Chinook  salmon,  blueback  salmon,  eels,  and  suckers ; they 
ate  them.  And  then  they  said:  “Behold!  the  country 

is  small.  Now  let  us  go  off  yonder,  let  us  look  for 
another  country.”  They  went  straight  on  to  Patixkwi  ut  •, 
now  to-day  white  people  call  it  “The  Gap.”^  There  they 
remained.  Only  at  night  do  people  catch  salmon  (there), 
they  fish  with  dip-nets.  The  name  of  that  same  country 
is  IxElExtgbdix.^  And  again  they  said:  “Behold!  the 

country  is  small.”  And  again  they  went  on,  went  to  seek 
(another)  country.  To  this  day  I see  where  (those)  Wish- 
ram  used  to  live  long  ago.  Among  the  rocks  cedai 
boards  are  standing.  That  is  how  I know  that  they  took 
cedar  boards  with  them,  so  that  I think  they  are  the 
cedar  boards  of  them,  the  Wishram ; perhaps  some  may 
have  died  (there). 

And  again  they  went  on,  went  to  look  for  (another) 
country.  They  moved.  They  thought  to  themselves : 
“We  will  get  lots  of  salmon-,  far  away  somewheres  there 
is  a good  country,  and  there  we  will  dwell.”  They  went 
straight  on  to  Wenatchee-,^  (there)  the  Wishram  arrived. 
And  there  they  dwelt,  dwelt  long.  And  then  they  said: 
“Now  let  us  all  move.”  And  then  again  they  moved. 
They  took  a country  for  themselves  (where  there  were) 


2 “The  Gap”  is  the  narrow  pass  through  which  the  Yakima  flows  in  break- 
ing through  the  low  range  south  of  the  town  of  North  Yakima. 

3 This  is  its  Wishram  name,  and  may  be  approximately  translated  as  “the 
place  where  two  mountains  nearly  touch.”  Patixkwi'ut  is  the  Klickitat  or  Ya- 
kima term. 

4 In  the  country  of  the  Salish  Piskwaus  or  Winatshi,  who  dwelt  along  the 
Wenatchee  R.,  a western  tributary  of  the  Columbia.  See  Mooney,  op.  cit.,  p.  736. 
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tga^blat  kwoMau  itq^'ctxkLawa  Jga^blat.  Da^uya  wi'gwa 
kwo^ba  Ixe^la-itix*  ag’  a^ic  ita^xluit.  Cma^nix  p’  anu'ya 
na'ika  naVit  p’  anuya^ma  ilaxlu^itpa,  aJgnu^gulaqlxa ; 
na^wit  p’  alginuwo^gwa.  Da^uya  wi^gwa  ta^-itcka  ila'xluit 
5 gafgigF/lga  wi"lx  palala^i  ’tgu^nat  palala'i  ’tq'^ctxkLawa 
k!ma  na^qxi  incktu^qxumit  nca^ika.  QeMau  txlu^xwan 
ita^xluit. 

• « 


2.  A Personal  Narrative  of  the  Paiute  WarP 

Na^ika  Louis  Simpson  soldier  ganixtki'xax  mo'kct  IIe'Ix 
galuxwadi^naxba  idEdxam  aqtuwa^gwa  pu  Itluwa^nxayukc.^ 
10  Gaqxbntcit  iqa^kEmit  • icta^mx  {soldiers  gatckntcit : “Amc- 

klu^wagwa  ittlua^nxayukc;  a-iLa^x  ita^wan,  a-iLq!oa^b  amc- 
ktu^xwa  laqxa^qctaq,  amcgagEdg’  ala^natxat.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
Lqlu'b  amcklu'xwa  ilatu'k ; ctadilxam  icklktcax  amcgixPma 
ilaqxa^qctaq  ittlu^anxayukc.”  la^xliii  Pxat  \chief  Palad-ini  ^ 
15  fxat  ia'xliu  Ya'wiwa-/  tcdatxe'wulx  icdakla'mEla  ickada 
icta^mx. 


Itcaklxam  agadax  gantcu'ya.  Na'qxi  gancklgktkEl 
wfxatba ; guAqb’  agaAax  gantcu'guix.  Gantcu'ya  fxt 
intcakla'munak  k!un  *sfnEmokctlgal,  da'pt  gancYya  idEd- 
20  xam  Itlu^anxayukciamt.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gantcklgEdgax  wi  - 
xatba  luwa'n  gwE^nEmikc  itt!ua"nxayukc.  NaVit  k!aY- 
k!au  gantcklYxax  ; kia^ya  ilkadukc  la^-ima  ilqa  dotin  k!ma 
ihip/mckc.  Gantco^guix.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gantcgiguo'qox 
sa^q^  ilgaVulqt  gantcxYxwox  kaYauwe.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
25  ka'dux  galbkim  intcaYtamx : “Aga  mcxEdkilx  ag’  amcE- 


* The  Paiute  or  Snake  Indian  War  spoken  of  in  this  personal  narrative  of 
Louis  Simpson  has  been  described  in  detail  under  the  title  of  “The  Shoshone 
War”  (1866-1868)  in  H.  H.  Bancroft’s  History  of  Oregon,  Vol.  II.,  Chap.  XXL 
(pp.  512-554).  The  war  was  conducted  against  the  Oregon  Shoshones  of  Mal- 
heur River  and  Camp  Warner,  the  whites  being  assisted  by  a considerable  body  of 
Indians  from  Warm  Spring  Reservation. 
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lots  of  salmon  and  lots  of  deer.  To  this  day  they 
dwell  there  and  they  are  just  nothing  but  Wishram.  If 
I should  go  off,  should  go  off  until  I came  to  (those) 
Wishram,  they  would  recognize  me ; straightway  they 
would  kill  me.  To  this  day  they,  the  Wishram,  hold  the 
land  (where  are)  many  salmon  and  many  deer,  but  we 
people  have  not  seen  them.  Thus  believe  the  Wishram. 

2.  A Personal  Narrative  of  the  Paiute  War.^ 

I,  Louis  Simpson,  was  soldier  for  two  years  when  the 
people  fought,  (when)  the  Paiutes^  were  to  be  killed. 
The  order  was  given  to  us,  the  chief  gave  it  to  us  sol- 
diers: “You  shall  slay  the  Paiutes.  You  shall  rip  open 

their  bellies  and  cut  their  heads ; you  shall  take  hold  of 
their  scalps.  And  then  you  shall  cut  through  their  necks ; 
you  shall  put  the  heads  of  the  Paiutes  ten  paces  off.” 
The  name  of  one  (Paiute)  chief  was  PalaTini,^  the  name 
of  another  was  YawPwa;^  they  were  both  of  them  strong 
and  wicked  men,  chiefs. 

At  lo  o’clock  we  started  off.  We  did  not  see  any 
(Paiutes)  on  the  way.  At  8 o’clock  we  camped.  We 
started  off  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  us,  this  many  did 
we  people  start  off  towards  the  Paiutes.  And  then  we 
caught  about  five  Paiutes  on  the  trail.  Immediately  we 
bound  them  •,  they  were  not  men,  only  children  and  wo- 
men. We  camped.  And  then  we  dreamt  that  we  all 
became  covered  with  blood.  And  then  in  the  mornino- 
our  chief  said:  “Now  do  you  make  a fire  and  I shall 

tell  you  something.”  So  then  we  got  up  from  bed,  and 

2 Ihlua'nxayukc,  used  to  refer  to  the  Paiutes,  really  means  “enemies.” 

3 These  names  are  probably  Bancroft’s  Panina,  the  leader  of  the  Paiutes,  and 
Wewawewa  (op.  cit.,  p.  550). 
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lukirtcgwa.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  gantcxla^i-itckox.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
gantcklgE'lgax  itqta't.^  Aga  kxwo'pt  gantcgla'lamx ; aga 
tcpa'q  gantcgla'lamx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali'kim  itlo'xyal : 
“Ag’  amcElukti'tcgwa  mca'ika  qE'nEg’  inixgigwa'gw^. 
Dau’  aga'kx  ag’  alxla'-id’  ag’  inlgE'lkEl  iltlu'anxayukc. 
Cma'nix  a'lEm’  alxklgE'lgEla  acxu'xwa  icgi'lti.”  Oi'dau 
gali'gimx  itlu'xyal.  Aga  wi'tla  gantcgla'lamx  iqta't  gantc- 
gi'guqtxix.  Aga  wi'tla  i'xad  ika'la  gali  gimx : Ag 

amcrdukk'tcgwa  qE'nEg’  inikigwa'gwa  na'itlax.  Nigi'lgEl- 
10  taql  iqwo'qwo  ’g’  ulpgdi'emd  aga'lax.  Aga  kxwo  pt  ilgi  - 
gElga  iqwo  qwa  ia'xan"-  ia'-ima.  _ Qi'dau  inixkigwo'gwo.” 
Aga  kxwo'pt  wa'8^  aLgi  ma'8^  galuxwa'xax  idE'lxam. 
Iltlu'anxayukc  klwa'c  galxu'xwax;  galktca'xumx.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gayutcu'ktixix.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gantcgu'gigax  idki  - 
15  iidanikc  •,  gantckda'wixax  itkala  lidmat  tkiuda  nikcba.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gatcintcu'lxamx  icta'mx^  : “ Ma'kct  mokct  amcu  ya  *, 
na'cqxi  amcxElpla'lawulalama  da'uya  wi'gwa.”  Aga  kxwo  pt 
gali'gimx  icta'mx^  : “Da'utax  iltsE'ndi  itlu'ktix  amtsklkli  tka. 
Cma'nix  a'lEma  amtcklgE'lgsla  da  ulax  iltsE  ndi  a lEma 
20  i'w’  atxu'xwa  wi'lxba  lu'nix  ag’  a'kma  kxwo'pt  i'w’  amc- 
xa'txa  ka'naiiwe  •,  a'lEma  da'ukw  amcxu  xwa.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gantcu'ix ; qucti'axa  iltlu'anxayukc  klwo'bixix  ^ 
ao-atu'ya  iltsE'ndi  galuskE'nEmux.  Aga  kxwo'pt  I'wi  gal- 
xu'xwax ; lu'nix  i'wi  galxu'xwax  wi'lxba.  Aga  kxwo  pt 
25  i'wi  gantcu'ix  ntca'ikaba.  GantcklgE'lgElx  iltlua'nxayukc 

ila'qlimax  si'nEmokct  ala'tul. 

Kxwopt  a'ga  icgi'lti  gacxu'xwax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  Lla'k'^ 
gatci'uxwax  icta'mx"^  qxe'ligikctim.  Aga  kxwo  pt  gali  - 
gimx  icta'mx'^ : “ Na'cqxi  Paiute  soldiers  la'-itcka.”  Kxwo  pt 
30  gaqxa'gElgax  ^box ; capca'p  gaqu'xwax-,  pal  itga'matcx.' 

1 The  iqta't  is  a piece  of  hard  wood  that  has  a series  of  semicircular  notches 
cut  into  it:  Another  piece  of  wood  was  rubbed  up  and  down 

over  it,  a “thrilling”  sound  resulting.  In  the  war  dance,  as  practised^  by  the 
Wascos,  singing  and  the  simultaneous  rubbing  of  the  iqta't  accompanied  t e 

dancing. 
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then  we  took  hold  of  iqta^t-sticksd  And  then  we  sang, 
now  strongly  we  sang.  And  then  the  hero  said:  “Now 

I shall  tell  you  people  what  I dreamt.  Now  this  day  we 
shall  die,  I have  seen  the  Paiutes.  If  we  are  to  see  them, 
it  will  rain.”  Thus  said  the  hero.  And  again  we  sang, 
rubbed  the  iqta^t-sticks  together.  And  again  one  man 
said:  “Now  I shall  tell  you  what  I,  for  my  part,  dreamt. 

A grizzly  bear  ran  away  from  us  towards  the  setting  sun. 
And  then  we  caught  only  the  grizzly  bear’s  son.^  Thus 
did  I dream.” 

y\nd  then  the  people  yelled  their  war-whoop  : wa-h'^  and 
ma-f.^  The  Paiutes  became  afraid,  they  cried.  And  then 
daylight  came.  And  then  we  got  the  horses  and  put  the 
saddles  on  the  horses.  Now  then  the  chief  said  to  us : 
“You  shall  go  two  by  two;  you  shall  not  talk  to  one 
another  to-day.”  And  then  the  chief  said:  “This  flag 

you  shall  well  keep.  Whenever  you  see  this  flag  move 
three  times  from  the  ground,  then  you  shall  all  look 
about.  Thus  you  shall  do.”  And  then  we  started  off. 

Truly  there  were  Paiutes  not  very  far  away ; now  the 

flag  went  on,  went  ahead.  And  then  it  moved,  three 
times  it  moved  from  the  ground.  So  then  we  went  and 
looked  about  among  ourselves.  We  saw  houses  of  the 
Paiutes ; they  had  seven  fires. 

Then  indeed  it  started  in  to  rain.  And  then  the  chief 
took  out  a spy-glass.  And  then  the  chief  said:  “They 

are  not  Paiute  soldiers.”  Then  a box  was  taken  and 
chopped  open;  it  was  full  of  bullets.^  And  then  they 

2 That  is,  “male  cub.” 

3 This  sound  is  broken  up  into  short  periods  by  quickly  beating  the  palm 

against  the  open  mouth.  The  pitch  of  the  vowel  is  very  high,  a shrill  effect 

resulting. 

* As  before,  but  whispered. 


® Literally,  “arrows .” 
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Aga  kxvvo^pt  gacjtu  tx  li  xat  itka  la  gwE^nEmalgak  Aga 
kxwo'pt  tla't'.a  gaqtu'xwax  itgoa'lala  ka'nauweclan  Wpistol; 
gaqa'wigitkax  itgoa'lala  kwo'dau  itkiE'nEt.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
tla'ya  tla'ya  galuxwa'xax  idE'lxam.  I'xt  ikiu'tan  tla'tla 
5 gaqi^uxax ; da  b’^  d ga.ya^-its  ikiudan  k!a  u gaqdi  luxax 
itpi'q.  Aga  kxwo'pt  “Ag’  alxu'ya  sa'q“  alxklu'xwa”  gat- 
gi'mx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  itki'udaniiikc  gantcugwa'la-itx. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gantcu'ix  sa'q"  gantcklu'xwax  iltlua'n- 
xayukc,  si'nEmokct  ala'tul  si'nEmokct  to'qtimax.  Aga 
10  kxwo'pt  tdpa'k  gatgi'x  itkiu'daniukc ; qlwo'p  gantcklu'- 
xwarnx.  -^g^  kxwo'pt  qe'dau  gantcklu  wax  inxi  amxulu* 
max  wd'8p  Ik'.u'p  tklu'p  galuxwa'xax  itgwa'lala.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  gatktxwi'tx  \\Pamtes  aga  galgu'gwigax  ilaga  - 
matcx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  Iklu'p  Iklup  galuxwa'xax  qa'daga 
15  dagapga'p  itx“dll't  ilo'qlba.  I'wi  gantcxu'xwax ; wi'gwa 
gantcxdi'nax.  Yaxta'b’  aga'lax*  pla'la  gantcxu'xwax.  A-i- 
Lla'x  ita'wan,  a-itq!oa'b  ila'tuk,  a-ilqloa'b  ana'lxat,  cta'- 
lilxam  icki'tcax  ilaqxa'qctaq.  GantckcgE'lgax  ctmo'kct 
ickla'ckac  — a'-ixad  agagi  lak  i xad  ika  la  ik!a  ckac. 

20  Gantcklu'dinax  alati'lx  tabla'd. 

Kwo'pt  xa'bixix  galixu'xwax.  Kxwopt  watch  gantcxu  - 
xwax;  wa'pul  ganckca'wiglagwatckox  itkiu  daniukc.  Aga 
kxwo'pt  ittsli'nonks  ‘ gaqxa'witcmoqax ; qucti'axa  a'-ixad 
akla'ckac  galga'gElga  xa'bixix  galgantcxta'mitx.  GanxE'l- 
25  tcmoq  na'ika  [whistling).  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcnu  Ixamx  ika  la : 
“Mi'a  lElxa'mam.  Wi'tia  Ikiu'na-itc  watch  alxu'xwa.”  Aga 
kxwo'pt  ganlu'lxam:  “Mcgu'yutk;  Iklu'na  wi'tlax  ildi'- 

mam  iltlua'nxayukc.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  watch  gantcxu  xwax 

antca'tilx  tkiuda'niukcba.  Gayutcu'ktixix.  Aga  wi'tia  gan- 
30  tcu'ix.  Aga  wi'tia  gantcklgs'lgax  iltlua  nxayukc.  Aga 
wi'tia  kwo'ba  galuxwadi'nax ; a'-ixad  agagi'lak  ^ a'niwad 
gaqxwo'qox.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galuxwadi'nax;  tklu'p  tklup 

I Indicated  by  gesture.  ^ As  above. 

3 With  gesture  towards  the  western  horizon. 
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were  given  out,  fifty  to  each  man.  And  then  the  guns 
and  all  the  pistols  were  carefully  cleaned,  the  guns  and 
revolvers  were  loaded.  Now  then  the  people  were  all 
prepared.  One  horse  was  carefully  fixed  up  ; here  ^ feath- 
ers were  tied  on  to  a bob-tailed  horse,  feathers.  And 
then  they  said:  “Now  let  us  all  charge  on  them.”  And 

then  we  rode  the  horses. 

Now  then  we  started  out  and  all  charged  on  the  Pai- 
utes ; they  had  seven  fires,  seven  houses.  And  then  swiftly 
the  horses  went,  we  came  up  close  to  them.  Now  then 
thus  we  followed  them  — with  war-whoops : wa-[-  r 
ofuns  were  shot  off.  And  then  the  Paiutes  came  to  a 
stand  and  seized  their  bullets.  Now  then  they  shot; 
the  smoke  just  darkened  everything  up  about  their  houses. 
We  looked  about  and  fought  all  day.  (When)  the  sun 
(was)  over  there, ^ we  stopped.  (We)  ripped  open  their 
bellies,  cut  through  their  necks,  cut  off  the  scalps,  (put 
down)  their  heads  ten  paces  off.  We  caught  two  chil- 
dren, one  girl  and  one  boy.  We  killed  many  of  them,  a 
great  number. 

Then  it  became  night.  Then  we  kept  watch,  looked 
after  the  horses  all  night.  Now  then  the  horses^  were 
heard  to  neigh ; in  truth  the  (Paiutes)  had  under  cover 
of  darkness  seized  one  girl  and  run  off  with  her  from  us. 
I whistled,  and  then  a man  said  to  me:  “Go  tell  them! 

Let  some  more  of  us  keep  watch.”  So  then  I went  and 
then  I told  them:  “You  fellows  wake  up!  Some  Pai- 

utes have  come  again.”  And  then  many  of  us  kept  watch 
over  the  horses.  Daylight  appeared.  Now  again  we 
started  off,  and  again  we  caught  some  Paiutes.  And 
again  they  fought  there ; one  of  the  women  was  killed 
first.  And  then  they  fought  *,  bang,  bang ! went  the  guns. 
We  caught  some  women.  I killed  a Paiute,  we  shot  at 

* Literally,  “birds”,  (=  “animals”),  somewhat  slangy  for  “horses.” 
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gali/xw^x  itgwcVlala.  Gantcgu'gwigax  idnE^mckc.  Na'ika 
ganidwo^q  itlu^anxa-  Iklu^p  gantci^katx;  ya^xka  ikada  it!u'- 
anxa  da"n  iatca't  iga'q^^tEtx.  A-iL!a"x  ia'wan  gankuxwax, 
a-dq!wa^b  ia^tuk,  a-dq!wa^b  ayanadxat.  Kwb^ba  gali- 
5 xbmaxitx  itlibanxa  da^n  iaqla^qctaq. 

Ganu^yamx  qa^xba  gantcxdbnaxba,  palalad  idnE^mckc 
tkabla't.  Palalad  agatidx  anadxat  tuxwa'n  laktlgad.  Gaq- 
tudi'nax  ada'natxat.  Qe'daii  galuxwadi'na  Paiutebo  wflx 
ia^xleu  Gwopha^ni^  kwoMau  widx  ia^xleu  Malhe^wad  Aga 
10  kxwo'pt  gantcklu'dinax  sa'q^  adatidx  gantcgu'gwigax  Paiute 
idnE'mckc.  Xa'bixix  k!a'iik!au  gantcktu'xwax. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  gaqxE'ntciitx  gantcudx  iagadl  witada  ada- 
tidx  ’itlu'anxayukc;  na2wit  ilklala'-imatpa  gaqxE^ntcukla- 
max.  Aga  kxwo'pt  tklu'p  gaqcEntclu'xax.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
15  gaqEntcupgnadwanananumx  mokctlgad  ilkadukc  ladilxam 
itkadukc  iltloxiaduwimax  ilalxe'wulxumax  wbtlax.  Kxwopt 
lalilxam  qxe'gEtntkix  galxu'xwax ; galuxwa'xax  qxiqla'q- 
ba  gactxwo^mox  itkiu^danikc.  Aga  kxwo  pt  galuskE  - 
nEmx  ilkadukc  mAkct  mokct,  gantsu  sgEnEm  intca^niwa- 
20  dike.  Aga  kxwo'pt  na'wid  idEdxam  intca'gikouba  gat- 
gE  nteuwax  kwo  dau  inteaxiu  daniukc  itga  matex  gactxo 
mox  qxiqla^qba  idEdxam.  Aga  kxwo  pt  gantcudx  ilk!a- 

la^dmatba. 

GatcEntcudxamx  \captain : “Naqxi  a lEma  lu  k amc- 

25  xa^txa ; ameu^ya  a^natkadix.  Cma  nix  a lEma  lk!u  b alu- 
xwa^txa  itgwodala  ag’  adEma  mco  it  • na  qxi  k!wa  c amc- 
xibxwa.  Aga  da'ukwa  Igucgbwal,  iqxa'kEmit  niqedxElut. 
Aga  iaMma*  alxla^-ida,”  gatcEntcudxamx  •,  “qE'nEgi  mcxlu'- 
xwan?  aga  tci  da'ukw’  amcxuxwa?  ate’  amexta'-ida,  eadxEl 
30  imektxa^  idEmea'keEn.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  e wi  gantektu  xwax 
intea'keEn.  Wbtla  nixEdgakwax  gateludxamx : “Dau 

1 It  is  practically  certain  that  these  names  are  nothing  but  disguised  forms  of 
the  English  Camp  Harney  and  Malheur  River. 
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him  ; he,  the  Paiute  man,  had  no  shirt  on,  he  was  naked. 

I ripped  open  his  belly,  cut  through  his  neck,  cut  off  his 
scalp.  There  lay  the  Paiute  without  his  head. 

I arrived  where  we  had  been  fighting ; there  were  very 
many  women.  There  were  very  many  scalps,  perhaps 
forty.  Those  to  whom  the  scalps  belonged  had  been 
killed.  Thus  they  fought  in  the  Paiute  country  named 
Gwopha'ni  ^ and  the  Paiute  country  named  MalheVa.^ 
So  then  we  killed  them  all  and  caught  many  Paiute 
women.  At  night  we  bound  them. 

Now  then  we  were  taken,  we  went  to  a large  lake 
(where)  there  were  many  Paiutes.  Straightway  we  were 
brought  to  the  bridge,  and  then  we  were  shot  at.  And 
then  we  were  called  out  by  name,  twenty  men  : ten  men 
were  brave  warriors,  also  strong.  Now  ten  were  put  in 
the  rear ; the  pack-horses  were  put  in  the  middle.  And 
then  the  men  went  on  in  front  two  by  two,  we  first  went 
on  in  front.  And  then  straightway  the  people  followed 
us  in  back  of  us,  and  our  pack-horses  for  the  bullets 
in  the  middle  of  the  people.  Now  then  we  went  up  to  the 
bridge. 

The  captain  said  to  us:  “You  shall  not  go  back,  you 

shall  go  ahead  to  the  other  side.  If  the  guns  will  be 
shot  at  us,  just  go  ahead.  You  shall  not  be  afraid.  Now 
that  is  how  we  are  travelling ; the  command  has  been  given 
to  us.  Now  we  can  only  die,”  he  said  to  us.  “What  do 
you  think?  Now  will  you  do  thus?  Are  you  willing  to 
die?  (If  so),  lift  up  your  hands!”  And  then  we  showed 
our  hands.  Again  he  turned  round  and  said  to  the 
(others):  “Now  this  day  we  shall  die.  What  do  you 

think?  Now  will  you  do  thus?  Are  you  willing  to  die?” 
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aga^tax  ag’  alxta'-ida.  OE^nEgi  mcxlu'xwan  ? a^ga  tci 
da^ikw’  amcxi/xwa?  ate’  amexta^-ida  ?”  Galu^gwakim : 
“A"-a!  itlu'ktix  intcxtu'xwan  sa"q^'  ncadka  dau’  agadax  ag’ 
antcxla^-ida.”  Aga  da'ukwa  a'  ni^ntexux : “Aga  da'uya 

5 wi^gwa  antexta^-ida.”  Cma^ni  Ja'xya-itc  alu^ya  aJasgE'nEm- 
nan  datexa^-i  da^uda-itc  qxiqla^qba  datexaM  atgka.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gantcudx.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gatgkx  idEdxam ; g\va"p 
gantcudx.  K!a"y’  itlibanxayukc  gwa^p  gatgkx,  intca'niwa- 
dike.  Aga  kxwo'pt  idEdxam  gatgbx  gvvo'p.  Dadm’  it- 
10  ga^qxat  kwoMau  itgaq^kmax  dadm’  itkla^munak. 

Aga  kxwo'pt  kwo'ba  gantcu'guix.  Aga  kxwo'pt  xa'bi- 
xix  watch  gantcxibxwamx  itpoqo^xba.  Iwa^d  ndmo^ket 
gandudx;  iwa"d  ctmo'kct  gactudx;  wbt!a  ctmo'kct  iwa'd 
gactudx  ya'xtau.  Ag’  atatudpa  watch  antcxu'xwa  wa'pul; 
15  agantga'gElgElx  watud.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatcnudxamx  nadk’ 
anu^ya  antulxa^maaia  itgu^yEmxatpa : “QE^nEgi  tc!ad 

amu'y’  a'watci  nadka?”  Kwopt  gangbmx  : “ Naik’ anu'ya.” 

Ya^xi  iadqdix  ganludxamam  •,  aga  ga^nuix.  Aga  kxwo^pt 
ganu^yamx;  gantudxamamx : “Wa^tul  ia^xiba  intgagE  1- 

20  kEl.”  Galigbmx  \captain:  “A^-u  alxibya.” 

Aga  gantcudx;  na"2wit  gantcu'yamx  ikadaba.  Kxwopt 
gantciidx  watudpa.  Kxwopt  ka^nauwe  gantega  gElgax 
watud  daq!a'2p  idEdxam.  Dawa'x  galixuxwa'xix.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  tk!Yp  lk!up  galo'xwaxax.  Gantcklu'dinax  iltlua^n- 
25  xayukc  sa^q^  luwa  n ladilxam  lk!un  gwE  nEma. 

kxwo^pt  gantcgu'gwigax  ilaxiuda'niukc  moket ; fxt  iategE^- 
mEm  iaqxuit  ikiu^tan  kwoMau  ixt  dadakda^g  iaguL. 
P!ada  la'-itcka  gali'kla-itx  iltlua'nxayukc  dadakdaG  ia  guL 
iltluaGxayukc  ila  xiutan.  Wbtlax  kaGux  alqidiVi  daGkwa 
30  wbtlax  watch  gantcxu'xwax  watudpa.  Wa^pul  ganckla  yux 
gantcga^gElgElx  wa^tul  ka^nauwa;  wbt!a  ka  dux  ganckl- 
gEdga  aiatidx.  Wbt!a  gancxdbnax;  ganckludina  saq^ 
Wbtlax  iLa'qxat  ganegu  guigElx  iltkaGa.  Aga  kxwb  pt 

1 That  is,  my  companion. 


They  said:  “Yes!  We  all  think  it  well  that  we  should 

die  this  day.”  Now  thus  we  agreed:  “Now  this  day  we 

shall  die.”  Whenever  those  who  were  in  front  advanced 
fast,  these  in  the  middle  would  advance  fast.  So  then 
we  went  on.  So  then  the  people  went  on  ; we  went  across. 
The  Paiutes  did  not  go  across;  we  were  first.  Now  then 
the  people  had  gone  across.  There  were  only  their  tracks 
and  their  houses,  nothing  but  logs. 


And  then  we  encamped  there.  Now  then  we  kept 
watch  at  night  in  the  mountains.  Two  of  us  went  off 
that  way ; two  went  off  that  way ; two  again  went  off  that 
way.  Now  we  were  to  keep  watch  all  night  for  their 
fire.  Now  we  two  caught  sight  of  the  fire.  And  then 
he^  said  to  me:  “How  about  it,  will  you  go  or  shall 

I?”  Then  I said:  “I  shall  go.”  Way  off  yonder  I went 
to  tell  them  ; now  I went.  And  then  I arrived  and  told 
them:  “We  two  have  seen  a fire  over  yonder.”  The 
captain  said:  “Yes,  let  us  go.” 

So  on  we  went ; straightway  we  came  up  to  the  man. 
Then  we  proceeded  towards  the  fire.  Then  we  all  got  at 
the  fire,  the  (Paiute)  people  all  standing  around.  It  be- 
came light.  And  then  they  shot.  We  killed  all  the 
Paiutes,  about  fifteen.  And  then  we  caught  two  of  their 
horses ; one  horse  had  a sick  leg  and  one  was  sore-backed, 
his  skin  all  coming  off.  The  Paiutes  quietly  sat  on  their 
sore-backed  horse  with  his  skin  coming  off.  Again  next 
day,  just  as  before,  again  we  kept  watch  for  a fire.  All 
night  long  we  moved  and  saw  all  the  fires ; in  the 
morning  we  again  caught  many  of  them.  Again  we 
fought ; we  killed  them  all.  Again  we  saw  their  tracks 
in  the  snow.  And  then  we  followed  them  (until)  it  be- 
came quite  dark.  And  then  one  man  said:  “I  shall  go 


ganckh/wax  daxapxa^p  nixu^xwaxix.  Aga  kxwcVpt  gali- 
gkmx  fxat  ikada:  “Naik’  anu^ya  ya'xtaub’  ikada  idia"- 

qxatba.”  Aga  kxwcVpt  gayibyix ; gantcu^ix.  Galbgimx : 
‘‘Oatgi^ng’  inxux  ca^niamt.”  — “Anibya  na^ika  idiaqxa^tba 
5 itlu^anxa  na^ik’  aniwad,”  galbkim  fxad  ikada.  Gatcbwax 
idia'qxatba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  dagapga'b  galixuxwa'xix. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gali^kim  ikada : “Dik’  a^g’  alxugu^ya.” 

Aga  kxwo^pt  gantcu^guix  kvvo^ba  dtka^ba.  KaMux  gantc- 
gibitgEmux.  Aga  wbt!a  gantcgbwax  it!u"anxa  idia'qxatba. 
10  Labx  gantcxu^xwax  aga  tca-itgaduqt  watu^k  Aga  gantc- 
ga'gElgElx  ka'dux.  Aga  kxwo'pt  i'wi  gantcxu'xwax ; a-i- 
k!a^u  gantcxu^xwax  ludu  ga^n.  Aga  kxwo'pt  dakda^k 
gantcgu^xwax  idEntcagwodala ; gantcktu^xax  tla^ya  t!aya; 
gantcgaVigitkax ; itga^matcx  quAquL  gantckto\vixax. 
15  Aga  kxwo'pt  gantcudx;  gantcgilgEluxta'max  so'q''  gantc- 
ktu'xax  wa^8d  GalksubEnadux  na'wit  iltcqo'yamt  ilt!ua"n- 
xayukc ; ilqa'uadikc  gantcklgE'lga  gantcktu'dinax.  I xad 
daba'  ikla^skas  gantcgigE'lgax  ; i'xad  nikta'x  ikada  itlikanxa 
nixwo'xitx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatgixwo'xix.  Aga  kxwo'pt 
20  ikada  tk!u'p  gatcci'guxax ; ia'maq  gatci'luxax  life'kcEnba 
it!u^anxa  na  wid  datxoa^p.  Aga  kxwo^pt  nixElga  kwax 
itlu'anxa  ia'xtlax  ciagwolala.  Aga  kxwo^pt  ia'xt  itlu'anxa 
Iklu'p  gatccu'xwax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  wi'tla  ik!u  p gaqdi  gu- 
xax.  Ao-a  kxwo'pt  nixi'maxidEmx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  iatu'kba 
25  lq!6'b  gaqi'uxax  kwo'dau  iaq!a'qctaqba  Lqlo'p  gaqi  uxax 
kwo'dau  l!e'x  ia'wan.  Qucti'axa  ia'xtau  itiu'anxa  ia  maq 

iaxu'ba. 

Aga  kwo'ba  gatgi'waqxox ; iciagwa'lala  gantckcgr/lgax 
itiu'anxa;  iaqla'qctaq  ia'xi  gatgiuta'dax.  Dawa'x  aqle'yoqt 
30  atlu'anxa  dan  isga'xus  agaplu'nEnkau  kwo'ba  gaqugwi'lxE- 
mux  ing’  icgwo'lala  itcaqla'qctaq.  Aga  kxwo'pt  pla'la 
gantcxu'xwax.  Kla'ya  ihlua'nxayukc.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gantc- 
Uo-e'Io-eIx  ia'axi  ca'xElix  itkla'lamatba  ata'tiix.  Aga 

^ As  above, 
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in  the  man’s  footprints.”  So  then  he  went  on,  we  went 
(after  him).  He  said:  “I  give  up;  let  somebody  else 

try.” “I  shall  go  in  the  Paiute’s  footprints,  I first,”  said 

one  man.  He  followed  him  in  his  footprints.  Now  then 
it  had  become  very  dark. 

And  then  the  man  said:  “Now  let  us  camp  here  over 
night.”  So  then  we  camped  there  in  the  snow.  In  the 
morning  we  awoke  and  again  followed  the  Paiute  in  his 
footprints.  We  came  in  view,  now  (we  saw)  the  fire 
burning.  Now  in  the  morning  we  saw  it.  And  then 
we  looked  about  and  got  together  in  a bunch  without 
saying  anything.  And  then  we  loosened  our  guns,  care- 
fully cleaned  them,  and  loaded  them;  we  put  bullets  into 
them.  And  then  we  went  on.  We  made  a charge,  we 
all  yelled  wR-f^  at  them.  The  Paiutes  all  jumped  straight 
into  the  water;  some  of  them  we  caught  and  killed.  We 
caught  one  little  boy  here.  One  Paiute  man  ran  away, 
he  dashed  off.  And  then  they  headed  him  off.  And 
then  a man  fired  at  him  and  wounded  the  Paiute  in  his 
hand,  pierced  it  right  through.  And  then  the  Paiute  was 
surrounded;  he  also  had  a gun.  Now  then  that  Paiute 
shot  it  off.  And  then  he  was  again  shot  at,  and  then 
he  fell  down  dead.  And  then  his  neck  was  cut  through, 
and  he  was  cut  in  his  head,  and  his  belly  was  ripped 
open.  In  truth,  that  Paiute  had  been  wounded  in  his  arm. 

So  there  they  killed  him ; the  Paiute’s  gun  we  took,  his 
head  they  threw  way  off.  At  daybreak  there  was  an 
old  Paiute  woman  there,  without  eyes,  blind ; her  head 
they  mauled  with  a gun.  And  then  we  ceased.  There 
were  no  Paiutes  to  be  seen.  Now  then  way  off  we  caught 
sight  of  many  of  them,  high  up  among  the  cliffs.  And 
then  we  went  on  slowly,  we  went  up  a small  river.  And 


kxwo'pt  lawa'  gantcu^ix  gantciTwilxtx  wi'qxal.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  kwacl  tdpa'g  galxilpla^lawulalEmEx  ihlua^nxayukc. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  gkgad  galgi'mx  itlu^anxa.  Oddau  gali^- 
gimx  itlu^anxa  : “Ga^du  dabkbo,  agaidzb.”^  Aga  kxwo'pt 

5 iklibna  galbgimx  : “Dabbbo,  gaMu  agaidzb.”^  Aga  wbt!a 

da^ukwa  galbgimx  ia^niwad:  “Gadu  dabi^bo,  agaidzb.”^ 

Aga  kxwo^pt  mtcdicaptain  gali'gimx:  “Na^qxi  saxEmat- 

klnadugants.  Aga  tsiu'm  Ixadguxt ; aga  Ixudal  ‘agaidzb’ 
taxta^uaitc,  qada^ga  bfd  imcxu^x.” 

10  Aga  kxwo^pt  da'uya^  ikada  Paiute  galbgimx : “Ag’ 

inu'gikEl  ga'nuit  soldiersJ"  Aga  kxwo'pt  k!wan  k!wa"n 
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galuxwa'xax ; inxbamxul  wa"8.^  Aga  kxwo'pt  galbgimx 
ia'xia  bnadix : “Na"qx’  andya.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  wa'x 

gatctu'xwax  idio'qk  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatca'wigaluqwax 
15  idio^qd  itidanxa.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galbkta  itidanxa  gali- 
xwo'xitx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  da'ba  ctmo'kct  gactudx  ntcadka- 
bama  kwodau  lla'ktikc  galudx ; tdpa'k  dwi  galudx  itkiu'- 
danikc  a^mEni.  Da^ba  gatxo'xamx.  Aga  kxwo^pt  WPaiutes 
tklu'p  galkcu'xax-  fxt  ikiudan  ia'maq  galgiduxax  ayatc- 
20  klE^nba  kwoMau  fxt  iatu^kba.  Aga  kxwo^pt  fwi  fvvi  ga- 
Ifktax,  gatciuda^mitx  ikiudan ; kfnua  gatd^xgax.  Antcad- 
tikc  kwo^ba  gantcu^yamx.  Aga  kxwb'pt  galfgimx  ikada  : 
“la^maq  ifgidux  itcxiudan  ilt!u"anxayukc  mo^kct  itga^maq 
ilktoVix.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  bfd  gantcxifxwax. 


25  Aga  kxwo'pt  galfgimx  ikada : “Iak!a'mEla-ixpa  Ixfla- 

itix  iltidanxayukc ; aqlsdax  akfxax ; k!aya  qs'nEgi  al- 
kldxwa.”  Ctmokct  ickada  cta'xta  itkladamatba  gactu^La-itx. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gacxklwa'x  ncadkaba ; ndwit  gactdyamx. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  gacgfmx:  “ lakla'mEla-ixba  Ixidadtix  ilt!u- 

30  a'nxayukc.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  p!ada  gantcxdxwax  ka'nauwe. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  fxad  ikada  fwad  gaytfyax.  Aga  kxwo'pt 

» Literally,  “Fish-eaters.”  This  sentence  is  in  Shoshonean. 

2 This  sentence  is  in  Shoshonean. 


then  farther  on  some  Paiutes  were  talking  excitedly  among 
themselves.  Now  then  the  one  towards  us  spoke,  a 

Paiute.  Thus  said  the  Paiute : “They  are  not  whites, 

they  are  Wascos.”i  And  then  another  one  said:  “They 

are  whites,  not  Wascos.”^^  And  again  as  before  the  first 
one  spoke:  “They  are  not  whites,  they  are  Wascos.”^ 
Now  then  our  captain  said:  “Do  not  look  around!  Now 

they  are  uncertain  as  to  who  we  are.  Now  those  men 
are  saying  ‘Wascos,’  (but)  do  you  just  keep  quiet. 

And  then  this^  Paiute  man  said:  “Now  I have  suiely 

seen  that  they  are  soldiers.”  And  then  (our  people)  be- 
came glad  and  yelled  their  war-whoop  : wa+.^  And  then 
yonder  man  across  the  river  said:  “I  shall  not  go  (to 

meet  them).”  So  then  he  set  fire  to  his  house.  Now 
then  the  Paiute’s  house  burned,  and  then  the  Paiute  ran 
off  and  escaped.  And  then  here  two  of  our  men  went 
on,  and  four  of  their  men  went  (to  meet  them);  very 
quickly  they  went  ahead  on  horseback.  Here  they  came 
toother.  And  then  the  Paiutes  shot  at  the  two ; they 
wounded  one  horse  in  his  shoulder  and  one  in  his  neck. 
Now  then  (one  man)  looked  about  as  he  ran  off,  the 
horse  ran  away  with  him  ; in  vain  he  tried  to  hold  him 
back.  We  arrived  there.  And  then  the  man  said  : “The 

Paiutes  have  wounded  my  horse,  they  have  wounded  the 
two  of  them.”  And  then  we  quieted  down. 

Now  then  the  man  said:  “The  Paiutes  are  staying 
in  a bad  place.  There  is  a fence  (there)  and  we  can’t 
do  anything  to  them.”  Two  men  (went  over  and)  staid 
there  at  the  cliffs.  And  then  they  came  back  to  us, 
straightway  they  arrived.  And  then  the  two  of  them 
said:  “The  Paiutes  are  staying  in  a bad  place.”  And 

then  we  all  stopped.  Now  then  one  man  went  off  a 


3 That  is,  the  one  near  us. 


* As  above. 


o antcxKltcmcVqwax  w(V8  ^ inxi^amxul  galgi'uxwax.  Qucti'- 
axa  ia'maq  galgi^luxwax  iltlua^nxayukc  ika^a  iacjui'tba. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  galksubEna^iux  •,  galgbgElgax  ika'la.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  gi'gad  gafgi'ukk  Aga  kxwo^pt  kwcVba  wi^gwa 
5 p!ada  gantcxu^xwax. 

Aga  kxwo^pt  galbgimx  \captain : “ Kwadc  adamcElu^da 

mo'kct  itkladnunak  ag"  adEm’  amsksibbEna  ilt!u"anxayukc- 
ba.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  ikada  ia'maq  galidwulxtx  aga  nixb- 
maxitx  qe'dau : “V  V V etc\  aga  qloa'b  iaxiba'2 

10  ’galax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gali^gimx  \captain  ia'xleu  Billy  Chi- 
7iook\  “Naqxa"  dik’  alxibxwa  ag’  alxkiwa'y’  aga  adEma 
dik’  adxuxwa,  sa'q^'  adEm’  alktu'dinaya  iltiu'anxayukc  idEl- 
xaxbudaniukc  qxaMagatci  alxklwa^y’  aga.  Ya^xtau  ikada 
ia'maq  ia^tcgEmEm  kwaic  lYxwan  ayudnEqta  ag’  adEm’ 
15  algbukla.” — “A'-u  qwodk’  alxklwa'y’  aga.”  Aga  kxwYpt 
gantcxEdtxuitckax  ag’  alxklwa^y’  aga.  Aga  kxwo^pt  ikada 
ia'maq  iaxhutan  gantckcikladaqwox.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gantc- 
gikla'-imitx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ikada  a-ik!a'u  idia'quit  gantc- 
giYxwax. 

20  Aga  kxwo^pt  gantcudx  naVid  wi^qxat ; gantcibpgiux 
iltcqYba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  Iklu'p  galuAwaxax  itgwodala ; 
na^qxi  can  ila^maq  gaqxidluxax.  Wax  wax  nu  it  lk!u  p 
nuxwax  itgwo^lala  ; ka^nauwe  gaqEntcu  qlpax.  Aga  kxwo  pt 
inxi^amxul  galgiYxax  iltlu^anxayukc  ncadkaba ; wa  8 " 
25  galxibxwax.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gali  gimx  \captain\  Ag 
antiblxama  iltlu^anxayukc,  ca  n alganElge  laba.  Aga 
kxwopt  galbgimx  ikada:  “Nadk’  anlulxa'ma  iltluanxa- 

yiikc.  Qp/nEgi  mxluAwan  qE^nEg’  amlulxaYia?”  “Anlul- 
xa'm’  aga  a nigi  xiix  iagadl  ictYmx'  alxdiYaya  gwE'nEma- 
30  M ilEdx  a watci  ixt  ilak!adminak  ikdx  qxa'dagatci  na  qxi 
pu  Iklu^b  amckcudxwa.'  Oxa'daga  ha  e amEiicgEdgEla  kwo'- 

> As  above,  in  a high  pitch.  ^ As  above. 

3 That  is,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 


ways.  And  then  we  heard  yelling:  w6+-/  the  (Pamtes) 

yelled  the  war-whoop.  As  it  turned  out,  the  I aiutes  ha 
wounded  the  man  in  his  leg.  And  then  some  (of  us) 

jumped  up  and  seized  the  man.  And  then  they  brought 
him  hitherwards.  And  then  we  stopped  there  all  day. 

Now  then  the  captain  said:  “Soon  I shall  give  you 

all  two  hundred  (bullets),  and  you  shall  jump  upon  the 
Paiutes.”  And  then  the  injured  man  s wound  swelled,  and 
he  lay  groaning  ‘thus:  ^e^  ^e^  Now  the  sun 

was  nearly  (down)  way  yonder.  And  then  the  captain, 
his  name  was  Billy  Chinook,  said:  “Let  us  no  longer 

stay  here,  but  let  us  return  home.  If  we  stay  here,  the 
Paiutes  will  kill  off  all  of  our  horses,  so  that  we  had 
better  return  home  now.  That  wounded  man  is  sick,  and 
perhaps  he  will  die  soon  *,  now  we  shall  take  him  with 
us.”  (We  said):  “Yes,  indeed,  let  us  return  home  now!” 

So  then  we  got  ready  and  were  now  about  to  retuin 
home.  And  then  we  bound  the  wounded  man  to  his 
horse  and  put  him  astride  him.  And  then  we  tied  the 
man’s  legs. 

Now  then  we  went  on  straight  to  the  river  and  waded 
in  the  water.  And  then  the  guns  were  shot  (at  us),  but 
no  one  was  wounded.  Immediately  when  it  was  daylight, 
the  guns  were  shot ; they  missed  all  of  us.  And  then 
the  Paiutes  yelled  a war-whoop  to  us ; wa-j-^  they  yelled. 
And  then  the  captain  said:  “Now  I want  to  speak  to 

the  Paiutes;  who  will  interpret  for  me?”  And  then  a 
man  said:  “I  will  speak  to  the  Paiutes.  What  do  you 

think?  What  are  you  going  to  tell  them?” — “I  shall  tell 
them  that  the  Great  Chiefs  has  made  up  his  mind  that 
we  fight  for  fifty  years  or  one  hundred  years,  so  that 
you  had  better  not  be  shooting.^  You  must  first  see  us 
before  you  shoot  at  us ; maybe  you  will  run  out  of  am- 


4 Sarcastic.  “Don’t  waste  your  powder,” 
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dau  lk!u'b  amcEncgikxwa,  dkgutcix  aluxwadxuma  idKmca"- 
gamatcxd  Da'uax  a'-ixt  aga^matcx  na'ika  qxaMag’  ayamc- 
kkda ; mca'ika  ihlu^anxayukc  amcxkduitcatk,  mcxa^ngi- 
duitcatk.”  Aga  kxwo'pt  Iklikp  gatccu'xwax. 

5 Xa^bixix  gatcludxamx : “ AXtau  aga^matcx  qxa'daga 

ya^mclut.  Ag’  a^  igiXux  iaga'i):  icta^mx  ag’  alxdi'naya 

• • 

luwa^n  ita'k!amiinak  ilEdx.”  Aga  kxwo^pt  gantcxuXwax 
qe^dau : wa^8.^  kxwo^pt  gantcukx  xa'bixix  idEntca- 

gu^yimxadiamt.  Gantcgiu^kt  ikada  ia^maq  k!a^u  gaqk- 
10  uxax  idia'quitba;  ag’  iatcgE^mEm  nixu'xwax  ikada.  Aga 
kxwo^pt  mo^kct  itkiikdaniukc  gatgkx  gadinsxsgE^nEmux 
idEntcogu^yimxadiamt.  Aga  kxwo^pt  galkcudxamx : “At- 

ga'dit  idEdxam  f xad  ikada  ia'maq  iqidut,  aga  qi  Lt. 
Aga  kxwo^pt  da^ba  gayuxwigktxax ; wkt!a  da^ba  gayu- 
15  xwigidxax;  la^kt  watu^l  gaqoXwax.  Aga  kwo^ba  gantcu^- 
yamx.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gantcaxLa^kwax  watu^k  Da^uda-itc 
itkadiikc  idEntcagu'yimxatba ; aga  kxwo^pt  galgE^ntcgElgax 
idEntca^kcEnba ; shake  ha^ids  galgE^ntcuxwax. 

Aga  da^ba  gantcaxLa'kwaxix  watudba.  Aga  kxvvo'pt 
20  galgintcu^Ixamx  : “ Ca^n  ita^maq  igixa^llux  ?”  Aga  kxwo  pt 

gantcgiu^pgEnax  ia^maq  igixklux  Tla^mlauwai.  Gantcklu  1- 
xamx  Igablak  gantcga'gElgax  anadxat  iltlu'anxayukc  aga- 
tidx.  Aga  kxwo'pt  na'wid  nugwadalamx  anadxat  itgada- 
lamax ; wa^pul  gatgikyutckwax  gada^nLakwax  itga^kcEnb 
25  anadxat.  Aga  kxwo^pt  kxad  ikla^skas  gaqi  gElgax  it!u  - 
anxa  ilisa^qba  gaqixukgax ; iaxta'ba  watikl  gantcu'yamx. 
Kwo'ba  gaqiuxwala'dapax  kwo'ba  nikta  lalEmax  watudba 
gaqiucga^makwox  ikla^skas  it!u  anxa.  Wa  pul  galugwa  la- 
lamx  dawaxwaX  nudt  a-iLaX  agadax.  Aga  kxwo  pt  p!a  la 
30  nuxwaXux  idE^xam. 

Ikad’  aga  iatcgE^mEni  galixu'xwax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ga- 

» Literally,  “Your  bullets  will  be  eaten  up,  consumed.” 


2 As  above. 
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munition.^  This  one  bullet  I shall  give  you  just  foi  fun. 
Do  you  Paiutes  listen,  listen  to  me !”  And  then  he  shot 
off  his  gun. 

In  the  evening  he  said  to  them:  “That  bullet  I gave 

you  just  for  fun.  Now  the  Great  Chief  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  we  fight  perhaps  a hundred  years.”  And  then 
we  yelled  thus:  w^4-."  And  then  at  night  we  went  to- 
wards our  camp.  We  took  the  wounded  man  along  with 
us  and  he  was  tied  by  his  legs ; the  man  had  now  be- 
come sick.  And  then  two  horses  went  on,  went  on  ahead 
of  us  towards  our  camp.  And  then  the  two  men  (riding 
them)  said  to  those  (in  camp):  “The  people  are  coming, 

and  one  man  has  been  wounded ; now  they  are  bringing 
him.”  And  then  they  made  a fire  here,  another  fire  they 
made  here;  four  fires  were  made.  Now  there  we  arrived. 
And  then  we  passed  around  the  fire.  These  men  were 
in  our  camp ; and  then  they  took  us  by  our  hands  and 
shook  hands  with  us. 

Now  here  we  passed  by  the  fire.  And  then  they  said 
to  us:  “Who  has  been  wounded?”  And  then  we  named 

who  had  been  wounded  — Tla^mlauwai.  We  told  them 
that  we  had  taken  many  scalps,  many  Paiute  (scalps). 
And  then  straightway  the  people  sang  the  scalp  song ; 
all  night  long  they  danced  and  went  around  with  scalps 
in  their  hands.  Now  then  a certain  Paiute  boy  was  taken 
and  enclosed  in  a sack.  We  went  right  there  up  to  the 
fire.  There  he  was  taken  out,  there  he  ran  about  near 
the  fire,  and  the  Paiute  boy  was  captured  (as  though  in 
war).  All  night  long  they  sang,  right  up  to  early  dawn, 
when  the  sun  just  began  to  appear.  And  then  the  people 
stopped. 

Now  the  man  had  become  sick.  So  then  a long  pole 
was  set  up,  and  then  ceremonial  feathers  were  tied  on 
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qiu'txEmitx  ikla'munaq  ia'iqdix.  Aga  kxwo'pt  itkIicgE- 
la'lamax  k!a'u  gaqtkluxwax  icgHukc  ia'kutc  ik!a"munac|ba 
caxlix  ikada  yayuhiiax.  Galigimx  ika  la : “Ag’  anumEqta 
ag’  amcgEnxtcmoGvva  qEbiEg’  angkma  da^n  inEdqlat  na  ika 
5 nkla^ckac  ganExtkkxax.  Aga  kxwo^pt  da'n  ganigEdkEl^ 
nkla'ckac  qxa'dagatci  ag’  axamcEluk^dktcgwa  dan  wo'wo 
gatcfntxa  nkla'ckac  dan  ganitgla'qlq.  Aga  tsiu'nus  icgidti 
acxa'txa.  Oe  dau  nxEdqlat  ganxElEqla'xit  nkla'ckac.  Ga- 
yibya  data^lniax  igu^cax  ganigE^lkEl  kwo  dau  datkiu  b igu  - 
10  cax  gayibya.  Aga  kxwo^pt  gactu^y  icgi  Iti.  Cma  nix 
a^lEma  na^qxi  ackgi^ltia  kwo^dau  cma  nix  a lEma  na  qxi 
watsibptsup  ag’  adEma  Iquct  anu'mEqta.”  Aga  gactugid- 
tix  kwo'dau  watsu'ptsup  aga  galbgimx  ikada  ia'maq : 
“Ag’  anxgwa^da  iltcqo^ba  ag  amcgEnu  kta.  Aga  kxwo  pt 
15  iltcqo'yamt  gaqbukl  gaqi^dimalxax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  tia'ya 
galixi/xwax  ika^la  *,  ya^yulmax  ga  nuit  t!u  nuit  ya  maq 
galgidx  iltlu^anxayukc.  Na^cqi  galbdEmqt  *,  t!a  ya  galixa  tx. 
Ka^nauwe  can  galgidqxEmit  •,  nadtla  da^uya  gani  tqEmit. 
Qxfdau  Nadida'nuit  itgalxe'wulxEmax  idago'mEnil  •,  k!aya 
20  da  ukwa  Ba'ctEn.  Pu  gwE^nEmix  alugu'ya  Nadida'nuit 
k!a^y’  abxlxEdEma  kla^ya  pu  alugE^mcta  iltcqoa  . Qe  dau 
iLalxeVulxEmax  Gala^sqlo  *,  k!a^y’  idaklwa  cumit.  Da  ukwa 
laMtlikc  iltlu^anxayukc  k!a'y’  ilaklwa^cumit. 

Lu^nix*  gantcugudx  k!a^y’  itlxlEdu.  Aga  kxwo  pt  gantc- 
25  gPgElgax  iuklodts  iladik  lu^nlgal  idEdxam.  Aga  ^kxwo'pt 
Ibxat  "tsluduis  gaqxidlutx;  luqx  galgiuxwax.  YaV  idEn- 
tco'guyimxat ; da'uyax  iladik  yoklodts  lYqx  gantcki  tx 
tunlgad  idEdxam.  Aga  gantcx^klwa'yux  •,  nawid  idEn- 
tco'qlba  gantcu'yamx. 

30  Ao*a  wid!a  gantcudx ; wid!a  gantcklYnaxLamx  ilt!u  an- 
xayukc.  Aga  gantcklgEdgax  cadb’  agaYax.  Aga  kxwo  pt 
nawid  iltcqYba  gantckluwax  galxantcgEduwoqlqax ; galu- 

1 That  is,  “dreamt  when  training  during  the  puberty  rites  for  a guardian  spirit.” 
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top  of  the  pole  to  a wolfs  backbone,  the  man's  guai*' 
than  spirit.  The  man  said:  “Now  I shall  die,  and  do  you 

all  hear  what  I have  to  say,  what  I learned  when  I was 
a boy.  Now  then  I saw^  something  as  a boy,  so  that  now 
I shall  tell  you  all  what  it  was  that  spoke  with  me  as  a 
boy,  what  I recognized.  Now  it  is  going  to  rain  a little. 
Thus  I know,  I found  it  out  as  a boy.  I saw  black  (clouds) 
passing  over  the  sky,  and  the  sky  turned  white.  And 
then  it  rained.  If  it  will  not  rain  and  if  it  will  not  hail, 
then  truly  I shall  die.”  Then  it  started  in  to  rain  and 
to  hail,  and  the  wounded  man  said:  “Now  I shall  bathe 

in  the  water,  and  you  will  carry  me.”  So  then  he  was 
carried  to  the  water  and  put  into  it.  And  then  the  man 
recovered ; surely  indeed  the  Paiutes  had  shot  at  his  guar- 
dian spirit.  He  did  not  die,  he  became  well.  Every  one 
saw  him,  also  I here  saw  him.  Thus  the  Indians  have 
strong  hearts  *,  not  thus  are  white  people.  Indians  could 
pass  five  days  and  eat  nothing,  nor  would  they  drink  any 
water.  So  strong  are  the  Wascos,  they  are  not  cowards. 
So  also  they  too,  the  Paiutes,  are  not  cowards. 


We  passed  three  nights  and  there  was  no  food.  And 
then  we  caught  a very  small  jack-rabbit;  (we  were)  thirty 
people.  And  then  to  each  one  a little  bit  (of  meat)  was 
given;  each  one  ate  (his  share).  Far  away  was  our  camp; 
this  small  jack-rabbit  we  thirty  people  ate.  Then  we  went 
each  to  his  own  home,  straightway  we  arrived  at  our 
houses. 

Now  again  we  set  out;  again  we  went  to  look  for  the 
Paiutes.  Then  we  caught  them  when  the  sun  was  straig-ht 
overhead.  And  then  straightway  we  chased  them  into 
the  water,  they  escaped  from  us ; the  Paiutes  all  swam 
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k!i'x*iyux  ih,!u"anxayukc.  Aga  kxwo'pt  ia'xiba  iltcqcYba 
La'2x  alxa'txa  ilt!u"anxayukc.  Aga  kxwo'pt  Lgu'b  antckb 
tcgu'xa  iltiu'anxayukc.  Kxwo'ba  gantcu'guix-  kVdux* 
wi'tlax  gantcklgE'lgElx  ittcqo'ba.  Aga  kxwo'pt  gantcx'^- 
5 klwa^x;  gantcktudxamx : “Da^nba  mcxpcudwalit  ittlu^an- 

xayukc?  Mctb  alxdknaya.”  Aga  kxwYpt  Lku'p  gantc- 
kcYxwax;  gantckludxamx : “DaYi’  aga'matcx  qxa  daga 

iqa'mcElut.”  Aga  kxvvo'pt  gantcx^'klwa'yux ; gantcktgE  1- 
gax  wbixatpa  ittlYanxayukc.  Aga  wiA!a  kwo^ba  gantcx- 
10  dbnax.  Tx'ad  ikada  itiu'anxa  iciagwodala  k!a^uk!au 
idia^piq  ikna'an.  Aga  kxwo^pt  ia'maq  gaqiduxwax  it!u  anxa 
Lku^p  gaqcbguxwax  ; na^wid  gayu^mEqtx.  b-go  Iqdikc  gaq- 
tu^dinax  iltlYanxayukc ; ka^nauwe  da^k  gaqa  txuxax  ana  1- 
xat  kwoMau  a-iLq!oa^b  ila'tuk  a ina^x  ilaVan  • sa  q^  ka - 
15  nauwe  qxfdau  gaqtYxwax.  GanckcgEdgax  ilctagwo  lala ; 
ncadka  sa^q^  gantcklYdinax.  Aga  kxwo'pt  galugwa  la- 

lamx  idEdxam  analxaM  amEni  •,  Idwan  kiwa'n  nuxwa  xax 

• • 

idEdxam  Gatasqlok 

Aga  p!ada  gatxu^xwax  iltlu'anxayakc  iqxa  dinaxiamt. 
20  Aga  kxwo'pt  gatxtki'm  ihlu'anxayukc:  “Aga  pla'l’  intc- 

xux;  kwo'pt  aga  ilxdi'na.”  P!ada  gantcxa'tx  ka'nauwe. 
K!a'ya  gantcgi'gitkEl  Pala'-ini  ihlu'anxayukc  iJa'ctamx  kwo'- 
dau  kla^ya  gancgi^gitkEl  Ya  wiwa  ittlu^anxayukc  ita  ctamx. 
Aga  kxwo'pt  na'wid  gantcklLu'q  ka'nauwe;  na'wid  Wala- 
25  wala'ba  gantcktLu'q;  kwo'ba  gantcklxa  dima  itt!u  anxayukc. 
Qe'dau  gantcxadi'na  iltlu'anxayukc ; iakla'niEla-ix  gantcxa- 
di'na.  Aga  itakla'mElamax  iltlu'anxayukc  ilagu  liumax. 
Qe'dau  a'  gali'xatx  \govern1e71t  qxa'dagatci  gantcxa  dina 
naika  Pa'pkEs^  ganxa'dina. 

30  Aga  na'-ima  ka'nauwe  galxa'la-it  Galasqlo  ; da  uya 
wi'o-w’  aga  ctmo'kctka  Warm  Spring^z  k!ma  na'ika 

I Pa'pkEs  is  one  of  Louis  Simpson’s  Indian  names;  it  was  said  by  him  to  have 
been  borne  by  a former  Wishram  chief.  His  common  Indian  name  to-day  is 

ME'nait. 
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off.  And  then  way  yonder  in  the  water  some  Paiiites 

would  just  appear.  And  then  we  would  shoot  at  the 

Paiutes.  There  we  camped  over  night;  in  the  morning 
we  arain  caimht  sio^ht  of  them  in  the  water.  And  then 
we  started  home;  we  said  to  them:  “What  do  you 
Paiutes  all  keep  hiding  yourselves  for?  Come,  let  us 

fight!”  And  then  we  shot  off  one  volley.  We  said  to 

them:  “This  bullet  we  have  given  you  for  nothing.” 
Now  then  we  started  home.  We  caught  some  Paiutes 
on  the  road.  Now  again  we  fought  there.  One  of  the 
Paiute  men  had  magpie-feathers  tied  on  to  his  gun.  And 
then  the  Paiute  was  fired  at,  he  was  shot ; straightway 
he  died.  Eight  Paiutes  were  killed ; their  scalps  were  all 
taken  olf,  and  their  necks  cut  through,  their  bellies  ripped 
open;  to  every  one  of  them  it  was  thus  done.  WT  took 
their  guns,  we  killed  them  all.  And  then  the  people 
sang  with  scalps;  happy  the  Wasco  people  became. 

Now  the  Paiutes  ceased  from  the  war.  Now  then  the 
Paiutes  said:  “Now  we  have  stopped,  we  have  fought 
enough.”  We  all  stopped.  We  did  not  see  Pala^-ini, 
chief  of  the  Paiutes,  nor  did  we  see  YawPwa,  chief  of 
the  Paiutes.  And  then  we  took  them  all  back  with  us. 
Straight  to  Wallawalla  we  took  them  back;  there  we 
left  the  Paiutes.  Thus  we  and  the  Paiutes  fought,  fierce- 
ly we  fought.  And  the  Paiutes  are  bad  people,  they 
are  thieves.  Thus  the  government  agreed,  so  that  we 
fought.  I,  Pa'pkEs,^  fought. 


Now  I am  alone,  all  the  Wascos  (who  fought)  are 
dead.  This  day  there  are  now  only  two  at  Warm  Spring 
and  I — we  three  fought  with  the  Paiutes.  Now  to-day 
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nclu^nikck’  aga  gantcxa^clinax  ilt!u'anxayukcba.  Da'uya 
wi'gw’  aga  ihlu^ktimax  ag’  ala^wowot  Ba^ctEnEmt  lap!a'- 
lainExtsEniEx  iltlu^anxayukc.  Da^uya  wigwa  itiu'anxa 
ya^xan  k!m’  ag’  ayasqlib  ika^Ia  aya^xan  tcibcgamt.  Qxfdau 
5 ^ovcr7ime7it  gatcuguitxuMinEmtck. 


3.  A Famine  at  the  Cascades.^ 


A^ngadix  Iga  wadu  gaktu^x  idEdxam  •,  la^bslat  galuxwa^- 
la-it.  Aduxixbklxa  ikada  gatcudukwaAkwax  aya^gikal : 
“Aga  tlu^ktix  ami/ya  agu^txixiamt  age^mluda  dan  iixE'- 
Ism  alifxEdmuxma  itxa'qxuq.”  — “T!u^kdi-ix,”  gagiudxam, 
“anu^ya.”  Kwopt  galudx ; gagiadut  icimadq  ba^ma  ik!id- 
xwalalmat  iagadlbat  icimadq.  Kwapt  Iqlo'p  gagiibxwax 
ixco'qt  ikaditck  kwo'dau  isklidnks ; gagiibktam.  Gatcud- 
xam : “K!a"ya  amillu'da  itxa^qxuq;  qa'xba  hatla^uixba 

amyudka.”  — “A"-u,”  gagiudxam.  Kwopt  gagbutk. 


15  La^bElat  idiage'xEltkiu  ka'nawi  wadu  gEludxt.  Ouctiadxa 
q!wa"p  aga  gawaxE^mdix.  Ka'dux  gayudx  wimadiamt ; 
gatcu'xwa  aladax  ikicadckba.  K!a"ya  can  IgiibqxEmit 
kwaic  ka'dux  yu'yEm.  Kadqun  aga  gatcgEdgax  ick!a'- 
taqxi  mo'kct.  Wbtlax  gayudx*  ka'dux  ; daibkwa  gatcgEd- 
20  gEnik  KwAba  tcu'dElk ; la'bElat  gacxibx  kwo'dau  ga- 
tcibkl  itla'q^diamt.  Gatcudxam : “T!a"ya  amcukstE^mita 

da'ucta  ickladaqxi.  Tsludius  tslibnus  amillu'da  itxa'qxuq 
qxa'datci  kla'ya  ilatcgE^niEm  alkcibxa.”  — “ A'-u,”  gagi'ux. 
La'-it!ikc  iliage'xEltkiu  gaklcludx  market  mbket,  yaxa  sa'qx^' 
aga  wadu  gidu'xt.  Kwaic  k!a"ya  stibkst  kwopt  galcxEdinux- 
bax  alumqxta. 
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• This  account  of  a famine  at  the  Cascades  was  taken  down  in  Indian  from 
an  old  woman  by  my  interpreter,  Peter  McGuff,  who  supplied  also  an  interlinear 
translation.  The  events  took  place  about  1835. 


the  Paiutes  are  good  and  speak  English,  they  are  peace- 
ful. To-day  a Paiute’s  son  and  a Wasco  man’s  daugh- 
ter marry.  Thus  Government  helped  them. 


3.  A Famine  at  the  Cascades.^ 

Long  ago,  I believe,  the  people  suffered  hunger ; many 
of  them  died.  They  tell  about  a man  (who)  sent  his  wife 
(to  get  food):  “Now  it  is  good  that  you  go  to  my  elder 

sister,  she  will  give  you  some  food,  our  children  will  eat.” 
— “It  is  well,”  she  said  to  him.  “I  shall  go.”  Then  she 
went  away.  She  gave  her  (sister-in-law)  a sea-shell  for  a 
necklace,  so  large  a sea-shell.  Then  (her  sister-in-law)  cut 
some  dried  pounded  salmon  and  dry  fish-skin.  She 
brought  it  home.  He  said  to  her:  “You  will  not  give 

it  to  our  children ; you  will  put  it  away  in  some  hidden 
place.”  — “Yes,”  she  said  to  him.  Then  she  put  it  away. 

He  had  many  slaves;  all  of  them  are  hungry.  Behold, 
springtime  is  now  near  at  hand.  In  the  morning  he  went 
off  to  the  river ; he  constructed  a fish-trap  at  the  falls 
(when)  no  one  sees  him,  very  early  in  the  morning  he 
always  goes.  Finally  he  caught  two  suckers.  Again  he 
went  off  in  the  morning;  as  before  he  kept  catching  them. 
There  he  always  puts  them  away ; they  got  to  be  many 
and  he  brought  them  to  their  house.  He  said  to  her : 
“You  shall  cook  these  suckers  carefully.  You  shall  give 
our  children  just  a little  bit,  so  that  it  will  not  make 
them  sick.”  — “Yes,”  she  said  to  him.  To  them  too,  his 
slaves,  she  gave  each  two  suckers ; indeed  they  are  all 
hungry  now.  The  suckers  are  not  yet  done;  then,  when 
some  of  them  ate  of  them,  they  died. 
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T!u^  LalLla  g'a'lixuxix ; ma'nk  la^brJat  gatclgr/lga.  Ani'x 
anix  aga  gatcigElga^nil  igu'nat ; aga  it!u"ktix  Ixkla-itix, 
Aya'-utxix  itca^qxuq  galu^yamx  a'-ixat  yallxwa't  ilacima'kj. 
Gala^kim  agageiak,  cla^k  gagkuxwax  akIaAkac,  gagia'lutx. 
Gaqxu'lxamx  akIaAkac : “ Aya'niEllxwaya  imca^sklimks 

kwo^dau  imcaka^titck.”  Galu^yam  akIaAkac  itld^qlba.  Ga- 
gi^iguloql  itasa^mun ; gala^xEmasa-it.  Ka'nawi  idEdxam 
gatga'xElk^litck  itgatqlfxumit.  La'bElat  idEdxam  kwbpt 
galu'xwala-it  wadu  ngi.  Ka^nawi  qa^xba  la^bElat  iltga' 
kwo^dau  ika^ba  wimadba. 


4.  A Prophecy  of  the  Coming  of  the  Whites.^ 

Adigadix  Iga  galu'xiqlaxit  idEdxam  aga  q!wa'p  atgadi'- 
mama  Ba'ctEn.  Ixad  Iga  galkxElqlaxit  iqlidiqt  xa'bixix. 
Kwopt  galixgigwa^qwax ; gatcugbgElx  uxaluddat  idEdxam, 
waSva  eato^Pux,  oratkdbxnimananf  mtck  ka^nawi  dan ; kwo^- 
dau  itca'waclalamax  ® gatca'witcmoq  qxa'wat  tga  lu'n  tci 
la'kt.  Ka'dux"  galigi'mx  sa'q"ba  idK'lxam.  Aga  kwo'pt 
gadigEdxaq  ka'nawi  can  dgagidak  ilkada  dkla'ckac  ilqlfuqt 
sa'q"  can.  Gayaxa'wik“Litck  idEdxam  dan  gatcigEdgElx 
itqxi'uba  xa'bixix.  Aga  kwo'pt  gadigs'lxaq;  gatguwi'utck 
ka'nawi  wi'gwa  ka'nawi  xa'bixix ; klwa'n  klwan  galuxwa  • 
xax  Engi  idia'watca. 


Gali'kim:  “Kwa'-ic  adilga'tgwama  da'nmax  uxaluddat; 

kla'ya  wi'tlax  anga'dix  diwi;  kla'ya  wi'tlax  da'uda  idEl- 
xa'kdi  kwaic  alkdu'cima;  atkLa'ma  ka'nawi  dan  uxalu'idat; 

» This  text,  like  the  preceding,  was  taken  down  in  Indian  and  provided  with 
an  interlinear  translation  by  my  interpreter,  Peter  M‘-'GulT,  the  source  being  an 
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It  became  quite  warm  and  he  caught  a little  moie. 
Finally  now  he  began  to  catch  Chinook  salmon;  now 
they  are  living  prosperously.  His  elder  sister’s  children 
came  to  (them),  one  of  them  has  their  sea-shell  around 
her  neck.  The  woman  told  her  (about  it),  the  girl  took 
it  off  of  herself,  and  gave  it  to  her.  The  girl  was  told : 
“I  shall  put  the  dried  fish-skin  and  the  dried  pounded 
salmon  of  you  people  around  your  neck.”  The  girl  ar- 
rived at  their  house.  (Her  mother)  recognized  their  fish, 
she  was  ashamed.  All  the  people  talked  about  her  being 
stingy.  Many  people  then  died  of  hunger.  Everywhere 
there  was  much  snow  and  ice  in  the  river. 

4.  A Prophecy  of  the  Coming  of  the  Whites.^ 

Long  ago,  I believe,  the  people  learned  that  now  whites 
would  soon  come.  One  old  man,  I believe,  learned  of 
it  at  night.  Then  he  dreamt;  he  saw  strange  people, 
they  spoke  to  him,  and  showed  him  everything;  and  he 
heard  something  like  three  or  four  Indian^  songs.  In  the 
morning  he  spoke  to  all  the  people.  And  then  every- 
body gathered  together  to  hear  him,  — women,  men, 
children,  old  men,  — everybody.  He  told  the  people 
what  he  had  seen  in  his  sleep  at  night.  And  then  they 
gathered  together  to  hear  him ; they  danced  every  day 
and  every  night.  They  were  made  glad  because  of  his 
story. 

He  said:  “Soon  all  sorts  of  strange  things  will  come. 

No  longer  (will  things  be)  as  before;  no  longer,  as  will 
soon  happen,  shall  we  use  these  things  of  ours.  They 
will  bring  to  us  everything  strange ; they  will  bring  to  us 

old  woman  named  Sophia  Klickitat.  The  events  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
at  the  Cascades  long  before  the  coming  of  the  whites. 

2 Ca'wac  (“Indian”)i  from  Chinook  jargon  sa'iwac. 
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atkLa'ma  a-ic  amik!li/qdia  ixF/lalal  dan  ya'xiba,  dapa^u 
ayudktcwaya,  ayubnEqta.”  Oucti'axa  icgwadala  ya^xdau 
gatccudxam.  “Aqxa^Lama  atliVat  qxalkli'tcxEmal ; kla'ya 
wktlax  amu^cima  anga^dix  bama  amitlbwat  akiadamat 
5 Engi.”  Qu^ctiaxa  ga'nuit  gatkLa^m  gatcdudxam  idEdxam. 
“Kla^ya  wbtlax  ala^mxpcta  anga'dix  diwi.”  Wa^ou  k!wa'n 
k!wan  galu^xwax ; cpa^k  galuViutck.  “AqxtLa^ma  da^ngi 
idakladtsax  itk!adnunoq  daxka^  ngi  alanix^giAxa.”  Qu^c- 
tiaxa  amE^tsis  a^xdau  gatcudxam. 


10  Wi'gwamax  wa'pulmax  gatguwbutck ; kla^ya  wadu  gak- 
dii'x,  tlu^nwit  bu't  galu^xwax.  Ka^nawi  dan  gatgi'gElkEl 
iqlfstin  aqlfstin  aqlfwiqxi  astu^p.  “Uxaluddat  idEdxam 
atkLa^ma  qxbdau  da'nmax ; datgu'pmax  idEdxam  itgami'q- 
ciimax  wata^xba  agaAaxiamt  atga^dimama.  TcibxEnika 
15  mcxa^tx.”  Aga'  yaxa  cpa^k  wbtlax  asuxibu'noninxla;  bu"t 
nuxwa^x  cpa^k.  Aga  ga^nuit  da^uka  da^nmax  da  uya 
wigwa  aga  t!u"nwit  da^ukwa  galixgigwa'qwa  iqlfuqt.  Kwopt 
ya^xpt  kla^ya  dan  iduiha^max ; kwaic  gatgiAam  BaAtEn  • 
ya^-ima  caxElaAamt  bama  icaVacduihamax.  Kla^ya  wiA!ax 
20  dan  ikbutan,  dadma  itqluAsuLxlEm.  Oxbdau  aAgadix 
galuAwax  wkmat  bama  idEdxam. 
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(something  which)  you  just  have  to  point  at  anything 
moving  way  yonder,  and  it  will  fall  right  down  and  die. 
As  it  turned  out,  it  was  a gun  of  which  he  spoke.  There 
will  be  brought  to  us  a bucket  for  boiling-purposes;  no 
longer  will  you  use  your  old-fashioned  bucket  made  out 
of  stone.”  As  it  turned  out,  they  really  brought  to  us 
what  he  told  the  people  of.  “No  longer  will  you  make 
fire  by  drilling  with  sticks  as  before.”  Still  more  were 
they  made  glad,  they  danced  with  energy.  “Certain 
small  pieces  of  wood  will  be  brought  to  us  with  which 
you  will  make  a fire.”  As  it  turned  out,  it  was  matches 
whereof  he  spoke. 

For  days  and  nights  they  danced.  They  were  not  at 
all  hungry,  truly  they  did  their  best  (in  dancing).  Every- 
thing they  saw  — ax,  hatchet,  knife,  stove.  “Strange 
people  will  bring  us  such  things.  White  people  with 
mustaches  on  their  faces  will  come  from  the  east.  Do 
you  people  be  careful !”  Then  indeed  they  would  again 
jump  up  and  down;  they  did  their  best  strongly.  And 
truly  things  are  just  so  to-day ; now  surely  the  old  man 
dreamt  just  that  way.  Up  to  that  time  there  were  no 
cattle  at  all.  Presently  white  people  brought  them ; only 
farther  up  there  were  buffaloes.  Nor  were  there  any 
horses  either,  only  dogs.  Thus  long  ago  did  it  happen 
to  the  people  dwelling  along  the  river. 


APPENDIX.  SUPPLEMENTARY  UPPER  CHINOOKAN 

TEXTS. 


1.  Coyote  and  Eagle,  a Wasco  Text. 
[Recorded  by  Franz  Boas.y 


Nictaxt  sklulia^  kwoda^u  ia'-uxix  itclknun.  A^ga  nigi- 
qlwodalEm^  itdknun,  maga^  skludia^  qlawilExa^m®  nigi- 
xudalmnit  iskludia  tq^dkba.  Maga  tclbnun^  nitctudi'nnil 
tda^nk.^  Maga  nitctu^ctx  tdank,®  qaVat  mokct  a^vatci 
lun  tq^dkba.  Aga  kwo^ba  nidximnit  La^xanix  tq'^ti^ba,  maga 
nicgudplq  tq^dbba.  Maga  skludia^  niyu'yamnit,  daMm’ 
ala^gasks  nitcta^mnik  Maga  nitctudladEmnd  tq^dbba,  maga 
itdbnun  nitctu^tcxmalmanid  tqdwaq. 


Mara  klmaka'n^  nitduxudalamnit  iskludia.  A-ic  da^-uka 

o 

nitdxbtpcut  ia^-uxix  iskliidia,  tdbnun  ^ ndgbdwaq.  Kwapt 

a^ga  qaamaila^xna  ^ nilutadidnik  Maga  nigbkim  ya^xkaba : 

• • 

“Qwa^tka,  anu^ya  tkla^munaqba.  Skwapkadkx  tgadbma- 
ma  Nadida^nuitkc.”® 


• This  short  Wasco  text,  as  well  as  the  Clackamas  text  that  follows  it,  was 
collected  by  Dr.  Franz  Boas  in  1892  at  Grand  Ronde  Reservation  in  northwestern 
Oregon,  and  has  been  kindly  put  at  my  disposal  by  him.  The  phonetic  system 
of  the  original  has  been  modified  to  accord  with  that  used  in  this  book.  The  text 
is  linguistically  interesting  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  exhibits  a con- 
siderable number  of  frequentative  verb-forms  in  -nil  (and  -1-  . . . . -nil,  -almEnil, 
-lalEinnil).  In  the  second  place,  the  narrative  verb-forms  have  as  tense-prefix,  not 
the  ga-  or  gal-  of  remote  past  time  characteristic  of  my  own  Wishram  texts,  but 
the  ni-  or  nig-  of  indefinite  past  time.  This  latter  tense-prefix  is  identical  with  the 
ni-  or  nig-  of  the  forms  found  in  the  Wishram  letters  above,  pp.  194-198.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  ni-  forms  of  this  Wasco  text  have  -u-  as  directive 
prefix,  while  the  Wishram  ni-  forms  referred  to  have  the  correlative  -t-  prefix;  the 
change  from  -n-  to  -t-  implies  a change  from  action  in  the  distant  past  to  action 
nearer  the  present  day. 

2 These  forms  are  masculine  nouns,  but  lack  the  regular  pronominal  prefix  -i. 


APPENDIX.  SUPPLEMENTARY  UPPER  CHINOOKAN 

TEXTS. 


I.  Coyote  and  Eagle. ^ 


Coyote  and  his  younger  brother  Eagle  were  living  to- 
gether. Now  Eagle  used  to  go  out  to  hunt,  but  Coyote 
was  left  at  home,  Coyote  used  to  be  in  the  house.  And 
then  Eagle  always  killed  deer,  and  he  carried  the  deer 
on  his  back,  (bringing)  about  two  or  three  to  the  house. 
Now  there  they  always  lay  outside  of  the  house.  And 
then  he  used  to  go  inside  in  the  house.  Now  then  Coyote 
used  to  arrive,  (but)  he  always  brought  merely  mice.  And 
then  he  used  to  roast  them  in  the  ashes  in  the  house,  but 
Eagle  used  to  boil  meat. 

Now  then  Coyote  always  got  angry.  So  Coyote  just 
secretly  killed  his  younger  brother,  they  slew  Eagle.  Then 
he  never  used  to  stay  long  in  any  place.  And  then  he 
said  to  himself:  “Never  mind!  I shall  go  to  the  woods. 

Very  soon  the  Indians  will  come  here.”® 

This  omission  of  i-  seems  to  be  phonetically  parallel  to  the  not  infrequent  drop- 
ping of  the  i-  in  the  neuter,  dual,  and  plural  prefixes  of  the  noun  (1-,  c-,  and  t- 
instead  of  ii-,  ic-,  and  it-). 

3 Very  probably  an  error  for  nigiq'.wo'lalEmnil,  as  [the  -Em-  is  a mere  connective 
between  the  continuative  -lal-  and  the  frequentative  -nil  or  non-frequentative  -tck. 

4 It  is  possible  that  ma'ga  is  a stereotyped  rapid  pronunciation  of  k!m’  a'ga 

• • 

(“but  now,  and  now”).  Compare  ga'ngadix  (as  well  as  a'ngadix),  “long  ago”  (from 

• • * 

ag’  a'ngadix,  “now  long  ago”). 

^ This  form  seens  to  involve  the  word  wi'lxam  (“village”). 

® For  (i)t-tcla'nk,  plural  of  i-tc!a'nk. 

’ I am  entirely  unable  to  explain  this  word,  if  indeed  it  is  a single  word. 

® Notice  the  typical  “Transformer  motive”  in  the  last  sentence.  The  idea  im- 
plied is;  “When  the  Indians  come  to  inhabit  the  country,  things  will  be  as  told 
in  the  myth.  Eagles  will  always  get  large  game,  but  coyotes  will  have  to  wander 
about  and  content  themselves  with  rodents.” 
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2.  The  Boy  that  lied  about  his  Scar,  a 

Clackamas  Text.^ 

{^Recorded  by  Franz  Boas.) 

Ikala  agiuxu'tum  itca^xan.  Aqa  gayu^ya  itE^mEqo,  aqE'- 
lEmuq  atco'xa.  Aqa  deTa  daba^  qayalga^xit  qadamuq.'^ 
Aqa  iqle^uqt^  nexox  ia'xan.  Aqa  clbkeqiqct  ^ ia^qlaq- 
ctaqba;  iaAxalxt  tce^gilga  ia'qiaqctaqba.  Nelga^xitx  qE'- 
5 lamuq^  iaq!a'qctaqba  ndgyoxtE^mbEt.  Aga  gatciodExamx : 
“Oada  ganiE'xatx  emeAxalx  daViax?”  KwaTd  atcfuwaq 
ia'xan.  Aga  gatciodxamx  : “Oaxpo  mgwaddx  mke^xax 

— “Kema^txo^  na"-ika  dadax  dia^qtcam  gatcndlagwa.” 

— “KwaTda  mxa'tqwat,”  gatciodExamx  ia'xan.  Aga 
10  ikIaAkac  galixqwa'tx.  Aga  q!eyu"qt^  ndxox  ya'xka  k!a'c- 

kac.^  Aga  ya^xkaba  qana^gaba®  emodak.  Aga  kwobd 
ildxuLq,  qleo^qt^  ne'xox.  K!anek!aned 

1 This  text,  short  and  incomplete  as  it  is,  is  the  only  specimen  of  Clackamas 
yet  published.  Linguistically  Clackamas  seems  to  be  very  close  to  Kathlamet,  if  not 
identical  with  it.  The  main  points  of  difference  from  Wishram- Wasco,  as  exempli- 
fied here,  are;  1st,  the  presence  in  Clackamas,  as  in  Kathlamet,  of  accented 
inorganic  vowels  (agiuxu'tum  and  gamE'xatx  would  be  gagiu'xtum  and  gamxa'tx  in 
Wishram);  2d,  the  presence,  it  seems,  in  some  verb  forms,  of  the  tense  prefix  a-, 
found  also  in  Lower  Chinook,  alongside  of  the  ga-  regularly  used  in  Wishram;  3d, 
a few  lexical  differences  (e.  g.,  itE'niE'qo  [“wood”];  cf.  Kathlamet  e'mEqo  [“stick”] 
and  aqa'lamuq  [“stick”]  for  Wishram  ikla'munaq  [“stick”]  itkla'munaq  [“wood”]). 
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2.  The  Boy  that  lied  about  his  Scar.^ 

She  gave  birth  to  a male  (child),  her  son.  Now  he 
went  to  get  wood,  sticks  he  gathered.  Ihen  a stick  ran 
into  him  right  here.^  Now  his  son  became  older,  dhen 
(his  father)  louses  him  on  his  head  and  finds  his  scar  on 
his  head.  After  they  had  given  birth  to  him,  a stick 
had  run  into  him  on  his  head,  (whence  his  scar),  d hen 
(his  father)  said  to  him:  “How  did  you  come  to  get 

this  scar  of  yours?”  Then  he  whipped  his  son.  Then 
he  said  to  him:  “Where  did  you  get  to  be  so? 

“Once  a deer  struck  me  with  its  horns.” — “Then  bathe! 
he  said  to  his  son.  Then  the  boy  bathed.  Now  he,  the 
boy,  became  older,  but  elks  never  appeared  to  him  (when 
he  hunted,  for  he  had  falsely  accused  them  of  inflicting 
the  scar  upon  him).  Now  then  it  is  finished ; he  got  to 
be  old.  Story,  story. 

2 Pointing  to  head, 

3 These  nouns  lack  the  masculine  pronominal  prefix  i-. 

^ Iq'.e^uqt  means  properly  “old  man.”  It  is  here  used,  probably  unidiomatically, 
for  “old,  older.”  ^ 

^ Probably  tdigE'qiqct  (“he  louses  him”). 

® Literally,  “Where  you-person  (or  you-poor-one)  you-become?” 

^ -txo  occurs  in  Kathlamet  in  ta'ntxo  (“why?”)  Perhaps  this  should  be  tke- 
watxo  (“thus”). 

® Related  to  qana'x  (“how  many?”) 
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Introductory  Note. 


The  twenty-five  tales  and  myths  that  make  up  the  follow- 
ing collection  of  Wasco  folk-lore  were  obtained  by  the  late 
Jeremiah  Curtin  in  the  first  months  of  the  year  1885  at 
Warm  Spring  Reservation,  Oregon  (see  6th  Ann.  Rep. 
Bur.  Eth.,  1884-85,  pp.  xxxvii-xxxviii).  Permission  to 
publish  Curtin’s  Wasco  mythological  material  in  this 
volume  has  been  kindly  granted  by  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology.  Curtin  is  well  known  to  students  of 
American  mythology  by  his  set  of  Wintun  and  Yana 
myths,  published  under  the  title  of  “Creation  Myths  of 
Primitive  America”  (Boston,  1903);  J.  Mooney  has  also 
arranged  and  published  five  Seneca  historical  traditions, 
obtained  by  Curtin  from  the  Senecas  of  New  York  State, 
in  his  “Myths  of  the  Cherokee”  (see  19th  Ann.  Rep. 
Bur.  Am.  Eth.,  1897-98,  pp.  359-364.  365-370)-  The 
larger  part,  however,  of  Curtin’s  collection  of  American 
myths,  is  still  in  manuscript. 

Outside  of  comparatively  unimportant  changes  in  titles, 
wording,  and  paragraphing,  the  text  of  Curtin’s  manuscript 
has  been  allowed  to  stand.  For  the  grouping,  however, 
of  the  material  into  the  five  heads  of  Tales,  Guardian- 
Spirit  Stories,  Coyote  Stories,  At!at!adia  Stories,  and 
Miscellaneous  Myths,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  tales 
and  myths  within  each  group,  and  for  the  footnote  com- 
ments, the  editor  is  responsible.  It  has  also  seemed  best 
to  replace  Curtin’s  Indian  names  of  the  characters  by 
their  English  equivalents-,  for  where  the  names  of  the  myth 
characters  and  the  ordinary  animal  names  are  identical, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  American  mythology,  there 
seems  to  be  little  point  in  treating  the  Indian  names  as 
untranslated  proper  nouns. 
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The  Wasco  Indians  (calling  themselves  Galasc|!o'^)  for- 
merly occupied  the  southern  shores  of  Columbia  River  in 
the  region  of  The  Dalles,  and  formed,  with  the  closely 
related  Wishram  (more  properly  Wi'cxam)  or  Ila^xluit  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  river,  the  most  easterly  mem- 
bers of  the  Chinookan  stock.  To  the  east  and  south  the 
Wasco  were  contiguous  to  tribes  of  Shahaptin  stock,  to 
the  north  and  west  to  members  of  the  same  stock  as 
themselves.  At  present  they  reside  on  Warm  Spring 

Reservation,  in  what  was  originally  mainly  Shahaptin  ter- 
ritory ; they  are  here  closely  associated  with  Shahaptin 
(chiefly  Tenino)  Indians  and  with  Oregon  Shoshones  (Pal- 
utes.  Snakes).  Excepting  Boas’  “Traditions  of  the  Tilla- 
mook Indians”  (In  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore^  Vol. 
VI.,  pp.  23-38,  1 33-1 50)  and  the  rather  small  number 

of  Klamath  mythical  texts  contained  in  Gatschet’s  “Kla- 
math Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon”  (Contr.  N.  Am. 
Eth.,  Vol.  II.,  Pt.  I,  pp.  64-132),  these  Wasco  tales 
and  myths  are  practically  the  first  specimens  of  Ore- 
gon mythology  yet  published.  It  will  be  observed  that 
they  exhibit  a considerable  number  of  close  resemblances 
to  and  identities  with  incidents  already  published  in 
Boas’s  “Kathlamet  Texts”  and  in  my  preceding  “Wishram 
Texts.”  Were  more  comparative  material  available  from 
Washington  and  Oregon,  it  would  probably  be  found  that 
the  Chinookan,  at  any  rate  Upper  Chinookan,  tribes 
formed,  in  comparison  with  neighboring  tribes,  pretty  much 

^ Wasco  (more  properly  Wa'sqlo)  was  the  chief  village  of  the  Wascos.  It  was 
situated  a few  miles  above  The  Dalles,  opposite  Nixlu'idix,  the  main  village  of 
the  Wishrams.  The  name  is  derived  from  wa'cq'.o  (“small  bowl”  or  “cup”  [gen- 
erally of  horn]),  the  reference  being  to  a cup-shaped  rock  near  the  village,  into 
which  a spring  bubbles  up,  or  formerly  did.  The  Wasco  tribal  name  Galasq'.o' 
simply  means  “those  who  have  the  cup.”  Mooney’s  suggested  explanation  of 
Wasko  as  a Tenino  word  meaning  “grass”  or  “grass  people”  (14th  An.  Rep.  Bur. 
Eth.,  1892-93,  Bt.  2,  p.  741)  is  apparently  an  example  of  Shahaptin  “popular 

etymology.” 


of  a unit  in  regard  to  mythology  as  well  as  language ; 
material  from  the  Clackamas  Indians  of  Grand  Ronde 
Reservation  would  be  of  value  in  this  connection.  Only 
some  of  the  more  striking  myth  cognates  have  been 
given  in  the  notes*,  the  steadily  increasing  bulk  of  North 
American  mythology  makes  anything  like  an  exhaustive 
listing  of  cognate  myths,  incidents,  and  myth  motives, 
impracticable,  and  accentuates  from  day  to  day  the  need 
of  a concordance  to  the  already  published  material. 

Edward  Sapir. 
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I.  TALES.^ 

A Wasco  Woman  deceives  her  Husband.” 


A man  and  his  wife  and  four  children  lived  at  Wasco. 
It  was  the  time  of  year  when  the  women  were  cutting 
grass  to  pack  their  dried  fish  in.  One  day,  while  this 
woman  was  getting  grass,  a man  from  Tenino^  came  and 
talked  with  her.  They  fell  in  love  with  each  other  and 
planned  to  deceive  the  old  husband.  The  woman  said, 
“I  will  go  to  a creek  and  eat  alder-bark  till  I spit  it 
up-,  he  will  think  I am  spitting  blood.  After  a time  I’ll 
pretend  to  die.”  — “All  right,”  said  the  man.  She  chewed 
the  bark.  At  night  she  came  to  the  house,  apparently 
suffering  terribly,  and  said,  “I  cant  live.”  “Whats 
the  matter?”  asked  her  husband.  “Oh,  I must  have  bro- 
ken something  inside.”  She  had  ‘ told  the  other  man, 
“I’ll  die  at  daybreak.  They  will  bury  me,  and  you  must 

be  near  to  dig  me  up  quickly. 

At  daybreak  she  died.  Before  dying  she  said  to  her 
husband,  “When  I die,  take  my  cup  and  mountain-sheep 
horn  dish  and  cover  my  face.  Don’t  cover  it  all  up.” 


t Under  this  title  are  included  five  narratives  that  deal  with  the  doings  of 
human  beings  as  such;  in  other  words,  the  idea  of  a mythic  or  pre-Indian  age, 
the  people  of  which  are  the  untransformed  prototypes  of  present-day  animals  or 
plants  is  either  absent  or  kept  in  the  background.  The  word  “tale,”  as  contrasted 
with  “myth  ” is  not  meant  to  imply  that  supernatural  or  mythical  elements  aie 
lacking  but'  merely  that  such  elements  are  thought  in  these  tales  to  have  entered 
into  the  life  of  human  beings  as  now  constituted.  The  last  few  sentences  of  No. 
I almost  wilfully  turn  a pure  tale  into  a myth  by  the  introduction  of  Coyote  in 
his  fainiliar  role  of  transformer.  With  these  tales  as  a class  compare  Wishram 
Texts  DO  20I-21I  of  this  volume,  and  Boas’s  Kathlamet  Teats,  pp.  155-23°- 

2 For  the  myth  motive  of  pretended  death  in  order  to  satisfy  forbidden  lust, 
compare  Wishram,  pp.  .05-i°7  °f  this  volume  (Coyote  and  his  Daughter). 

3 Tenino  (or  Ti'naino),  a village  of  the  Wa'yam  Indians  (known  to  the  Wasco 
as  llk-a'iniamt),  was  situated  nearly  five  miles  above  The  Dalles,  being  the  first 
Shahaptin  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia  east  of  Chinookan  territory. 
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The  husband  buried  her  soon  after  sunrise.  As  soon  as 
he  went  away,  the  other  man  dug  her  up,  and  she  went 
with  him  to  Tenino.  The  old  husband  built  a sweat- 
house,  sweated  five  days,  and  mourned  much.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  his  children,  they  cried  and  wor- 
ried so.  One  day  he  took  the  children  out  and  made 
pictures  on  the  rocks  to  amuse  the  youngest  child  — • 
pictures  of  deer,  birds,  and  weapons.  To  amuse  his  little 
girl  he  placed  five  stones  in  the  road,  one  after  another, 
and  made  holes  in  each  stone. 

Towards  midnight  of  the  following  day  the  fire  went 
out,  and  in  the  village  the  fires  went  out  in  every  house. 
Next  day  the  father  said  to  the  eldest  boy,  “Go  over  to 
Tenino  and  get  fire.”  The  two  boys  started.  Towards' 
sundown  they  reached  Tenino,  peeped  into  the  door  of  a 
house,  and  the  youngest  boy  said,  “That  woman  looks 
like  our  mother.”  The  other  said,  “It  is  our  mother.” 
Their  father  had  made  a stick  of  cedar-bark  for  them 
with  little  cracks  in  it,  good  to  hold  fire ; they  crept  up 
to  the  fire  and  lighted  this  stick.  The  mother  had  a 
young  baby.  She  saw  the  two  boys  and  asked,  “Does 
your  little  brother  cry  much?”  — “Yes,”  said  the  eldest 
boy,  “he  cries  all  the  time.”  • 

A few  days  after  this  the  fire  went  out  again.  The 
boys  went  four  times  for  fire ; the  fifth  time  they  told 
their  father  that  when  they  went  for  fire  they  always  saw 
their  mother.  He  said,  “You  must  not  talk  that  way.” 
They  laughed,  and  he  scolded,  saying,  “It  is  wrong  to 
say  that.  Your  mother  is  dead.”  They  said,  “No,  she 
is  not.  We  see  her  every  time  we  go.”  At  last  he  went 
to  her  grave  and  found  it  empty.  Then  he  went  to 
Tenino,  looked  into  the  house,  and  saw  her  with  the 
other  man.  She  went  out  for  water,  he  followed  her, 
touched  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  “Why  have  you 
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done  this?”  She  threw  her  arms  around  him  and  begged 
him  to  save  her  life.  She  said,  “I  am  sorry,  and  1 want 
to  live  with  you  again.  This  man  whips  me  all  the  time  •, 

I have  no  peace  with  him.  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do. 
When  he  puts  his  head  on  my  lap  and  goes  to  sleejj, 
you  can  slip  in  and  cut  his  head  off.”  This  was  done, 
and  the  man  and  his  wife  went  home  together. 

Next  morning,  when  it  was  time  for  the  man  to  get 
up,  he  still  lay  covered  up.  People  came  in,  took  the 
cover  off,  and  found  that  his  head  was  gone.  They 
could  not  find  the  head.  They  went  up  to  Celilo^  and  to 
four  different  villages  to  hunt  for  it.  At  last  they  heard 
that  the  woman’s  husband  had  stuck  it  up  on  a pole. 
Then  they  made  war  on  the  man  and  his  people.  When 
both  sides  were  ready  to  fight,  Coyote  came  along  and 
asked,  “What  does  this  mean?”  They  told  him.  “No,” 
said  he,  “I’ll  not  have  such  a thing;  this  must  end  here. 
A woman  should  never  cause  war.  I’ll  end  all  such 
things.  Right  here  you  people  of  Tenino  become  rocks, 
and  you  Wascos  be  rocks,”  Both  sides  are  standing 
there  to  this  day,  all  rocks 

2.  A Hard  Winter  near  The  Dalles.” 

During  a hard  winter  among  the  people  at  Dog  River, 
twenty-five  miles  below  The  Dalles,  a great  snowstorm 
set  in.  It  snowed  for  seven  months  without  stopping. 
The  snow  had  buried  the  tallest  trees  out  of  sight,  and 
the  people  lived  under  the  snow. 

' Celilo  (Si'lailo)  was  a Wa'yam  village  about  eleven  miles  above  The  Dalles. 
Twenty  or  thirty  Wa'yam  Indians  are  said  to  live  there  yet. 

2 See  a similar  tale,  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  216-220.  In  this  a trivial  but  for- 
bidden act  done  by  a child  (a  boy  plays  with  his  excrements)  brings  on  an  unu- 
sually severe  storm;  compare  also  Teit,  The  Shusvvap  (Publications  of  the  Jesup 
North  Pacific  Kxpedition,  Vol.  II,  p.  744)* 
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At  the  Cascades  people  were  catching  salmon*,  theie 
was  no  snow  there  or  at  The  Dalles.  It  snowed  in  one 
place.  The  people  under  the  snow  did  not  know  that  it 
was  summer  everywhere  else.  The  way  they  found  it 
out  was  this  : — 

A little  bird  came  with  a strawberry  in  its  bill  to 
an  air-hole  they  had  made  up  out  of  the  snow.  They 
asked  what  it  was  that  had  brought  such  a storm,  and 
at  last  discovered  that  one  of  the  girls  in  their  village 
had  struck  a bird.  It  was  proved  against  the  girl,  and 
they  offered  her  parents  a great  price  for  her.  The  par- 
ents would  not  sell  her  for  a long  time.  At  last  the 
people  bought  her,  and,  putting  her  on  the  ice  as  it  floated 
down  the  river,  pushed  the  ice  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  In  that  way  they  got  rid  of  the  snow.  A few 
days  later  a Chinook  wind  came  bringing  heat.  The 
snow  melted  away  at  once,  and  things  began  to  grow. 

The  girl  floated  on,  day  and  night,  down  the  river. 
Five  years  she  floated.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she 
came  back  to  the  place  where  she  had  been  put  on  the 
ice.  When  she  returned,  there  was  but  a small  bit  of  ice 
under  her,  just  enough  to  hold  her  bones  up.  For  she 
was  almost  gone,  only  skin  and  bones  remained.  They 
took  her  into  the  village.  She  died.  She  was  no  longer 
accustomed  to  the  smell  of  people,  and  died  from  the 
odor  of  them.  After  a time  she  came  to  life,  but  it  was 
a year  before  she  could  eat  much. 

Every  summer  after  that  she  was  nearly  frozen  to 
death,  and  went  all  bundled  up ; but  in  winter  she  was 
too  warm,  would  take  off  all  her  clothes,  and  go  naked. 
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3-  An  Arrow-Point  Maker  becomes  a Cannibal.’ 

There  was  an  arrow-point  maker  on  the  ri^ht  side  of 
Columbia  River,  three  miles  below  The  Dalles.  One  day 
this  man  cut  his  linger  with  flint,  so  that  it  bled.  He  put 
his  finger  in  his  mouth,  liked  the  taste  of  the  blood,  ate 
his  finger  off,  then  his  hand,  pulled  the  flesh  from  his 
arms,  legs,  and  body,  and  ate  it.  At  last  he  had  only 
a little  bit  of  flesh  left  that  was  below  his  shoulders  on 
his  back,  where  he  could  not  reach  it.  He  was  a skele- 
ton now  •,  nothing  but  the  bones  were  left,  only  his  heart 
hung  in  his  body.  He  went  to  the  next  village  and  ate 
all  the  people.  They  could  not  kill  him,  nothing  would 
penetrate  his  bones. 

Now  his  wife,  carrying  a little  son,  escaped,  went  south, 
travelling  on  the  grass,  right  on  the  tops  of  the  blades 
of  grass,  so  that  he  could  not  track  her  for  a long  time.^ 
At  last  he  found  the  tracks.  The  moment  he  found  them, 
his  wife  knew  it. 

She  travelled  day  and  night  in  great  fear.  The  hus- 
band p-ained  on  her,  came  nearer  and  nearer  all  the  time. 
Far  ahead  of  her  was  a blue  mountain.  She  hurried  on. 
When  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  she  saw  a 
house,  and  went  in.  A very  old  man  sat  on  one  side 
making  bows  and  arrows,  his  daughter  sat  on  the  other 

side  making  little  tobacco-sacks. 

The  woman  called  him  by  a kinship  name,  but  the  old 
man  did  not  answer.  The  north  wind,  which  had  grown 


1 This  tale  is  evidently  a composite  of  two  distinct  stories.  The  first  part 
of  the  tale  as  here  given  is  a variant  of  the  wide-spread  Rolling  Skull  myth. 
See,  for  example,  Curtin’s  Creation  Myths  of  Primitive  America,  pp.  325-335,  ^or 
a Yana  parallel.  The  second  part  of  the  tale,  the  hunting  of  the  Tobacco  people 

as  game,  is  only  loosely  joined  on  to  the  first. 

2 Travelling  on  the  tops  of  blades  of  grass  in  order  to  avoid  making  tracks  :s 

a myth  motive  found  also  in  Wishram  (p.  7^  this  volume). 
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stronger,  began  to  blow  terribly,  and  almost  carried  the 
house  away,  threw  down  great  trees.  At  last  she  begged 
so  hard,  that  the  old  man  said,  “ Hide  behind  me.”  That 
moment  the  skeleton  came  in  with  a frightful  wind,  walked 
around  the  fire,  and  stamped  on  the  old  man  s arrows, 
which  broke  into  bits.  The  old  man  seized  a long  arrow- 
point  and  thrust  it  into  the  skeleton’s  heart.  That  instant 
the  skeleton  fell  to  the  ground  — a pile  of  bones.  Ihe 
wind  stopped  blowing  when  it  fell.  The  old  man  said  to 
the  wife  of  the  skeleton-man,  “Come  and  throw  these 

bones  out  doors.” 

There  was  plenty  of  tobacco  growing  on  the  hill  above 
the  old  man’s  house.  He  made  arrow-points  all  the  time; 
and  when  his  quiver  was  full,  he  would  start  out  and 
return  with  it  empty,  but  with  tobacco  in  his  hand.  The 
old  man  and  his  daughter  lived  on  smoke,  neither  ate 
anything;  they  lived  on  smoke  from  the  kind  of  pipe 
that  is  made  straight.  The  old  man  always  shot  the 
tobacco;  those  whom  he  shot  were  Tobacco  people. 
When  he  brought  home  the  tobacco,  his  daughter  put  it 
into  the  sacks,  and  they  smoked  till  all  was  gone.  Then 
he  went  again  for  another  hunt  of  these  people. 

The  woman  and  child  lived  with  the  old  man  and  his 
daughter  a long  time.  When  the  boy  got  old  enough, 
he  hunted  squirrels  for  his  mother.  One  day  when  the 
old  man  went  out,  the  boy  followed  him.  He  saw  the 
old  man  shoot  up  at  a bluff  of  high  rocks.  The  Tobacco 
people  all  lived  on  these  high  rocks.  He  crept  down, 
sat  behind  the  old  man,  took  an  arrow,  and  wished  it  to 
hit  the  tobacco.  The  arrow  left  the  bow  at  the  same 
instant  that  the  old  man’s  arrow  left  his  bow,  and  five 
bunches  of  tobacco  came  down.  The  old  man  was  delight- 
ed, and  danced  for  joy ; he  had  never  shot  so  much  in 
a whole  day.  “You  are  my  son-in-law,”  said  the  old 
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man,  and  went  home.  The  daughter  was  glad  that  her 
father  had  so  much  tobacco.  The  old  man  said,  “I  don’t 
know  but  that  it  is  a death-sign.”  The  boy  laughed  to 
himself.  The  old  man  said  to  his  daughter,  “This  is  your 
husband,”  and  added,  “The  people  of  the  future  will  be 
willing  to  give  their  daughters  to  a good  hunter,  and  the 
girl  must  wait  till  the  father  and  mother  find  such  a man. 

The  old  man  now  rested,  and  the  young  man  hunted 
tobacco  for  him.  He  filled  the  house  with  tobacco.  The 
old  man  was  satisfied.  Then  the  young  man,  his  wife 
and  mother,  came  to  Columbia  River.  When  they  came 
to  the  village  where  the  young  man’s  father  had  turned 
into  a man-eater,  they  found  only  bones.  The  young 
man  gathered  up  the  bones,  threw  paint  into  the  air  five 
times,  spoke  five  times  to  the  sky,  and  the  people  all  rose 
up  as  they  were  before  the  man-eater  had  devoured  them. 

When  the  mother  was  aid,  she  had  food  given  her 
every  day  by  her  daughter-in-law.  She  grew  weak  fast, 
and  her  son  said,  “It  will  be  the  duty  of  a daughter-in- 
law  to  care  for  her  mother-in-law  among  the  people  to 
come.”  The  mother  said,  “My  daughter  and  I will  go 
south,  and  we  will  be  guardian  spirits  to  medicine-women, 
and  will  give  authority  to  women  to  smoke.  When  a 
woman  smokes,  she  will  be  a medicine-woman.”  The  son 
said,  “I  will  be  a guardian  spirit  to  help  people.  Those 
whom  I help  will  be  good  hunters.”^ 

4.  Diabexwa'sxwas,  the  Big-Footed  Man.- 

There  was  a chief  who  lived  near  the  mouth  of  Colum- 
bia River.  His  feet  were  three  feet  long,  his  whole  body 

' The  last  paragraph,  in  which  arrangements  are  made  for  the  world  to  come, 
helps  to  give  this  tale  much  of  the  character  of  a myth. 

2 Compare  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  158-165.  The  cognate  Kathlamet  tale  begins 
with  the  incident  of  a woman  giving  birth  to  dogs  which  later  become  human  beings. 
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was  in  proportion.  He  had  a long  house  with  five  fire- 
places. The  house  was  nicely  fixed,  with  fish  and  animals 
carved  around  on  every  side.  He  had  a hundred  wives,  — 
fifty  beds  on  one  side  of  the  house,  and  fifty  on  the  other. 
A short  distance  to  one  side  he  had  a house  in  which 
lived  one  hundred  slaves.  These  slaves  took  great  bas- 
kets every  evening  at  sundown,  brought  sand  from  a bank 
at  the  seashore,  and  scattered  it  around  the  chief’s  house 
for  fifty  yards  in  width.  Then  they  smoothed  the  sand 
perfectly;  not  even  a mouse  could  move  around  the  chief ’s 
house  without  leaving  tracks. 

This  big-footed  man  was  chief  of  all  the  people  about 
there.  After  nightfall  nobody  went  near  the  chief’s  house. 
The  chief  went  around  his  house  every  night  to  each 
one  of  his  wives.  About  midnight  he  would  be  halfway 
around,  and  the  sun  would  come  when  he  was  with  the 
last  wife.  He  had  a great  many  daughters,  but  not  one 
son. 

News  came  to  Diabexwa^sxwas  that  there  was  a chief’s 
daughter  in  the  Wasco  country,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  and  buy  her.  He  had  fifty  canoes  filled  with  pro- 
visions and  men  to  take  him  up  the  river.  They  landed 
near  Wasco  and  came  on  foot  to  the  village.  He  brought 
fifty  slaves  to  give  for  the  chief’s  daughter,  — twenty-five 
men  and  twenty-five  women.  Nadaiet  was  the  name  of 
the  girl  he  had  come  for.  They  camped  beside  a bluff 
of  rocks.  He  bought  the  girl ; her  people  were  willing 
to  sell  her,  as  he  was  a great  chief.  Whatever  he  asked 
for,  he  got.  He  took  her  home.  Next  morning,  when 
he  returned,  he  asked,  “How  many  children  were  born 

when  their  dog-blankets  are  burned.  This  is  evidently  an  absolutely  distinct  story 
in  origin.  The  connection  between  the  two  tales  is  loosely  established  by  having 
Tia  pexoacxoac,  the  Ivathlaniet  correspondent  of  the  W^asco  Dia^bexwasxwas,  woo 
one  of  the  dog-children,  a daughter,  of  the  woman. 
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while  I was  gone?”  — “Five  girls.”  He  had  no  sons, 
because  he  killed  them  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  for 
he  did  not  want  any  one  to  be  greater  than  himself.^ 
Nadaiet  bore  him  a child  in  time.  1 he  slaves  brought 
sand  every  evening ; it  was  perfectly  level,  so  that  no 
person  could  come  near  to  meddle  with  his  wives.  After 
her  child  was  born,  he  asked,  “What  is  it?”  Five  of  the 
women  had  made  a plan  to  deceive  him,  and  they  said, 
“It  is  a girl.”  They  had  been  with  their  husband  when 
he  bought  Nadaiet,  and  they  sympathized  with  her.  They 
put  girl’s  clothes  on  the  baby.  The  five  women  thought 
and  cared  for  the  child  even  more  than  the  mother  did. 
Word  went  out  that  the  chief  was  killing  all  his  sons. 
Everybody  was  angry.  The  boy  grew  fast.  He  was 
large  and  heavy,  and  began  to  look  like  a boy ; he  was 
very  wise.  The  girls  were  very  large-,  at  three  or  four 
years  of  age  they  were  as  large  as  women.  And  it  is 
from  this  that  the  Chinook  people  are  so  large  and  have 
such  big  feet. 

The  mother  of  the  boy,  as  he  grew  older  and  began 
to  show  by  his  behavior  that  he  was  a boy,  began  to  cry. 
She  felt  very  anxious.  The  chief  noticed  this,  and  thought 
that  she  was  homesick.  He  said,  “If  you  wish,  you  may 
take  the  child  and  go  home  to  your  father  for  a visit. 
I’ll  come  for  you.”  This  was  just  what  pleased  the  wo- 
men ; they  got  a canoe  ready,  and  the  five  women  went 
with  her.  They  told  all  not  to  tell  about  the  child,  and 
they  promised  to  keep  the  secret.  As  they  got  up  the 
river  out  of  sight  of  the  old  man,  they  took  off  the  girl  s 
clothes  that  the  child  was  wearing,  and  put  on  a boy’s. 
All  that  were  with  her  were  delighted,  and  said,  “The 
old  man  shall  not  be  our  master  any  longei.  I he  boy 
was  named  after  his  father. 

1 For  the  killing  of  one’s  male  children,  compare  also  Kathlamet  lexts,  p.  1S7. 
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The  others  returned,  the  mother  remained  at  Wasco. 
The  mother  told  the  boy  about  his  father  and  how  many 
boys  he  had  killed,  d he  boy  was  angry,  and  hunted  in 
the  mountains  for  guardian  spirits,  that  he  might  get 
strength  to  fight  his  father.  T he  fifth  night  he  came 
home  and  said,  “Mother,  the  five  Thunders^  and  Light- 
nings have  given  me  their  strength.”  His  mother  said, 
“That  is  not  enough.”  He  went  again,  came  home  the 
fifth  day,  and  said,  “I  have  the  strength  of  five  bands  of 
Grizzly  Bears.”  — “That  is  not  enough.”  He  went  the 
third  time,  and  said,  “There  are  five  bands  of  Elk,  and 
the  strength  of  them  is  mine*,  they  promised  it.”  — “That 
is  nothing,  get  more.” 

The  old  chief  was  very  bad  among  his  people.  He 
could  walk  on  the  water  *,  when  people  were  coming  along 
on  the  water  in  a canoe,  he  could  walk  out  and  destroy 
them. 

Now  the  boy’s  mother  wanted  him  to  get  the  power 
of  running  on  the  water  so  that  he  might  overcome  his 
father.  She  said,  “Do  not  seek  power  any  longer  on 
the  mountains,  but  seek  by  the  water.”  He  went  to  the 
water  and  got  the  power  of  the  five  Whirlpools.  His 
mother  said,  “That  is  not  enough.”  When  he  came  the 
fifth  time,  he  said,  “I  have  the  power  of  the  five  long- 
legged  Water-Spiders  (tsia^xitilul).  They  said,  ‘We  will 
give  you  strength  to  run  on  the  water,  as  we  do.’”  His 
mother  went  to  the  water  and  saw  him  run  on  it ; he 
already  had  large  feet.  Now  she  told  him,  “You  had 
better  look  for  still  another  power  of  someting  that  runs 
on  the  water.”  He  got  the  power  of  five  bands  of  yel- 
low Flies  running  on  the  water  (iqlihiaxwixwi).  His  mother 
said,  “This  is  enough.” 

The  old  chief  had  not  come  for  his  wife  and  daughter. 


1 Compare,  for  the  five  Thunder  brothers,  Wishram,  pp.  121-131  of  this  volume. 
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as  he  had  intended  to.  The  young  man  was  now  half 
grown,  and  was  larger  and  stronger  than  his  father.  He 
gathered  fifty  canoes  and  men  and  . weapons,  took  his 
mother,  and  went  down  to  make  war  on  his  father  for 
killing  all  his  half-brothers.  They  landed  on  the  side  of 
the  river  opposite  the  house  of  the  old  chief,  who  sent 
his  servants  to  ferry  them  over.  He  did  not  yet  know 
who  the  people  were.  The  young  man  told  the  men  to 
remain  with  him,  and  all  were  glad  to  do  so.  At  night 
he  walked  over  on  the  water  to  the  other  side,  and  got 
to  the  house  just  as  his  father  rose  up  from  one  of  the 
women.  As  his  father  went  to  the  next  woman,  the 
young  man  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  the  first  woman’s 
bed.  All  that  night,  as  his  father  went  from  one  woman 
to  another,  he  followed  him.  The  women  all  wondered 
how  it  was  that  he  came  a second  time  to  their  bed. 
They  talked  together  and  said,  “It  must  be  the  young 
chief,  our  son,  who  has  come.” 

The  second  night  he  did  the  same.  Next  morning  the 
chief  saw  tracks,  measured  them,  and  found  that  they 
were  larger  and  broader  than  his  own.^  He  now  suspect- 
ed  that  he  had  a son,  and  told  his  people  to  get  ready 
for  war.  The  old  chief  brought  fifty  canoes  with  weapons 
and  made  an  attack  on  the  young  man.  He  came  with 
a Chinook  Wind  of  great  force,  while  the  young  chief 
brought  the  East  Wind.  The  young  man’s  canoes  were 
urged  forward  by  the  East  Wind,  and  the  Chinook  Wind 
drove  onward  those  of  the  old  man.  When  they  met, 
there  was  a terrible  crash;  the  canoes  were  broken  and 
sunk.  The  young  man  drove  the  old  chief  all  the  way 
home,  and  a great  many  men  were  drowned,  hour  days 
they  fought  in  this  way,  the  East  Wind  driving  the  Chinook 

» In  the  Kathlamet  tale  the  son’s  feet  are  of  the  same  length  as  his  father’s, 
but  are  broader. 
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Wind.^  The  fifth  day  the  old  man’s  strength  began  to 
fail  him.  The  father  and  son  did  not  fight  in  the  canoes, 
but  on  the  water,  hand  to  hand.  As  the  old  man’s 
.strength  began  to  fail,  he  began  to  sink  in  the  water;  it 
would  not  hold  him  up  any  longer.  He  was  overcome 
by  his  son  and  killed.  The  young  chief  liberated  all  his 
father’s  wives;  only  ten  he  took  for  himself.  His  mother 
went  back  to  the  Wasco  people  and  lived  with  them. 
The  young  chief  ruled  his  people  well. 


5.  A Woman  marries  a Person  who  is  a Dog  in  the 

Day  and  a Man  at  Night. 

A chief  of  the  ItqaMitix^  people  lived  about  four  miles 
below  The  Dalles.  He  had  a daughter  whom  he  prized 
beyond  anything.  One  time  a dog  came  and  stole  away 
this  young  woman’s  paint.  She  followed  the  dog  for 
four  days,  and  was  nearly  dead  when  she  came  out  of 
the  woods  and  saw  a house  at  the  farther  end  of  a 
valley.  She  saw  a fire  there,  went  near,  and  saw  a 
family  of  small  dogs  that  were  carrying  fire  from  the 
house  and  making  fires  in  the  woods.  She  entered  the 
house  and  found  three  old  dogs  there.  One  had  a 
whole  family  of  young  dogs ; another  old  dog  lay  on  one 
side  — he  had  but  one  eye  and  both  ears  were  cropped 
off ; and  still  another  dog  lay  there.  She  saw  a great 
deal  of  venison,  and  wished  she  had  some.  That  moment 
a dog  jumped  up  and  put  venison  in  front  of  her.  She 
said,  “You  should  not  do  that;  they  will  say  I stole  it.” 
Then  she  saw  a nice  buckskin,  and  thought,  “I  should  like 

1 Compare,  for  a fight  between  the  Chinook  and  East  winds,  Wishram 
pp.  103-105  of  this  volume. 

2 Curtin’s  manuscript  has  Ickaditiq,  to  be  read  probably  as  Hqa'ditix;  iqa'ditix 
is  the  Wasco  word  for  “cinnamon  (?)  bear.” 
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that.”  Another  dog  jumped  up,  pulled  it  down,  and  put 
it  before  her.  She  slapped  him  and  said,  “You  should 
not  do  that ; they  will  say  I stole  it.” 

After  sundown  she  woke  up,  — she  was  so  tired  that 
she  had  fallen  asleep.  She  heard  talking,  looked  around, 
saw  that  the  dogs  were  all  gone.  Young  men  were  in 
the  house  now.  One  of  them  said,  “We  are  afraid  to 
give  you  anything  — you  slap  us  so.”  (The  dogs  had 
all  turned  into  young  men  when  the  sun  went  down.) 
This  was  the  very  one  who  had  stolen  her  paint.  She 
said,  “I  will  stay  here  to-night,  to-morrow  I shall  go  home. 

I came  for  my  paint.” 

Now  the  young  man  who  had  stolen  the  paint  lay  down 
beside  her.  This  was  the  marriage-  he  took  her  for  his 
wife.  She  staid  now  all  the  time  with  her  husband. 
After  a while  a son  was  born.  The  relatives  of  the  man 
took  the  child,  wrapped  it  up,  opened  the  ashes  carefully, 
put  the  baby  in,  covered  it  up,  and  roasted  it.  The 
mother  was  frightened.  The  husband,  seeing  this,  said, 
“You  can’t  take  care  of  this  boy,  you  are  fond  of  sleep- 
ing. I have  sent  him  to  where  his  grandmother  and 

grandfather  are.” 

Five  days  and  five  nights  after  the  child  was  roasted 
to  ashes,  it  walked  out  of  the  ashes.  He  could  now 
walk  around.  He  came  to  his  mother  and  said,  “Mother!” 
She  could  scarcely  believe  what  she  saw.  The  father 
said,  “Didn’t  I tell  you  that  it  was  well  cared  for?”^  In 
time  a girl  was  born.  She  was  treated  in  like  manner. 

When  the  children  grew  to  be  quite  large,  they  seemed 
sad.  The  mother  said,  “They  want  to  see  their  grand- 
parents, I have  told  them  many  times  about  the  old 
people.”  The  man  told  his  relatives  to  pack  plenty  of 

1 Compare  Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  p.  189.  The  same  kind  of  adventures  are 
told  by  the  Chinook  of  a woman  who  married  the  Salmon-Harpoon. 
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dried  meat.  The  woman  wondered  who  could  carry  such 
a load.  Her  husband  said,  “You  go  ahead  with  the 
children ; camp  while  the  sun  is  still  up.  If  you  hear  a 
great  noise,  pay  no  heed  to  it,  don’t  look  back.”  * Ihey 
started,  travelled  till  near  sunset,  then  camped.  Soon  she 
heard  a great  noise  in  the  direction  from  which  she  had 
come ; it  grew  louder  and  louder.  She  did  not  look  up. 
Great  packs  of  meat  rolled  in  and  stacked  themselves  up 
around  the  fire,  kept  coming  till  all  she  had  seen  at  home 
was  there. 

The  second  day  she  camped  near  sunset,  the  meat 
came  in  the  same  way.  Every  evening,  as  soon  as  she 
camped,  with  a great  roar  and  noise  the  meat  came  in 
and  piled  itself  up  around  the  fire.  The  fifth  evening 
fresh  venison  came.  The  husband  and  several  of  his 
people  came  soon  after.  In  the  morning  they  all  travelled 
on  together;  about  night  they  reached  her  parents.  The 
dried  meat  followed,  and  also  fresh  venison,  newly  killed. 

All  the  time  she  had  been  gone,  her  father  and  mother 
had  cut  off  their  hair  and  mourned  for  her.  All  rejoiced 
at  her  return ; she  gave  meat  to  every  one.  The  fourth 
day  after  her  return  the  woman  called  the  people  of  the 
village  together;  all  came  into  the  house. 

The  husband  lay  on  a shelf  or  bed  and  watched  his 
wife ; he  was  jealous.  Two  nice-looking  men  came  in ; 
she  chanced  to  look  at  them.  Her  husband  was  very 
angry.  He  didn’t  eat  for  five  days  and  nights.  The 
fifth  day  he  took  his  son  and  started  for  home.  At  the 
gathering  the  woman  had  given  a skin  robe  to  each  per- 
son, and  meat  to  all.  When  the  man  started,  these 
robes  followed  him,  no  matter  where  they  were  or  what 
use  they  had  been  put  to,  and  all  the  venison  that  had 
not  been  eaten  rose  up  and  left. 

When  the  woman’s  father  found  that  her  husband  had 
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gone,  he  questioned  her.  She  said,  “ He  left  me  because 
I looked  at  the  two  men  who  wished  to  buy  me  when 
I was  a girl.”  The  man,  after  getting  home,  lived  many 
days  and  nights  without  eating ; he  was  sorry  for  what 
he  had  done.  At  last  he  destroyed  himself. 

Since  that  time,  if  an  Indian  leaves  his  wife,  he  takes 
all  he  has  given  her  people. 


II.  GUARDIAN-SPIRIT  STORIES.^ 

1.  The  Hunter  who  had  an  Elk  for  a Guardian  Spirit. 

There  was  a man  at  Dog  River,  ^ in  days  gone  by, 
whose  wife  was  with  child.  Pretty  soon  she  gave  birth 
to  the  child.  While  she  was  sick,  he  carried  wood,  and 
one  day  a piece  of  bark  fell  on  his  forehead  and  cut 
him.  When  the  boy  was  large  enough  to  shoot,  he 
killed  birds  and  squirrels ; he  was  a good  shot.  One  day 
the  father  said,  “You  don’t  do  as  I used  to.  I am 
ashamed  to  own  you.  When  I was  of  your  age,  I used 
to  catch  young  elks.  One  day  when  I caught  a young 
one,  the  old  one  attacked  me  and  made  the  scar  you 
see  on  my  forehead.” 

The  boy  had  a visit  from  an  elk;  and  the  elk  said, 
“If  you  will  serve  me  and  hear  what  I say,  I will  be 
your  master  and  will  help  you  in  every  necessity.  You 
must  not  be  proud.  You  must  not  kill  too  many  of  any 
kind  of  animal.  I will  be  your  guardian  spirit.” 

The  young  man  became  a great  hunter,  knew  where 
every  animal  was,  — bear,  elk,  deer.  He  killed  what  he 
needed  for  himself,  and  no  more.  The  old  man,  his 
father,  said,  “You  are  not  doing  enough.  At  your  age 
I used  to  do  more.”  The  young  man  was  grieved  at 
his  father  s scolding*.  The  elk,  the  young  man’s  helper, 
was  very  angry  at  the  old  man.  At  last  she  caused  the 
young  man  to  kill  five  herds  of  elk.  He  killed  all  except 

* The  main  point  in  the  tales  of  this  group  is  the  more  or  less  involuntary 
acquirement  of  supernatural  power.  No.  i is  at  the  same  time  a warning  against 
the  abuse  of  such  power.  The  idea  that  moderation  must  be  exercised  in  the 

use  of  magic  comes  out  strongly  also  in  several  stories  in  Jones’s  Fox  Texts 
Vol.  I of  this  series,  pp.  183—193.  ^ 

2 Now  generally  known  as  Hood  River,  a southern  tributary  of  the  Columl)ia. 
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his  own  elk,  though  he  tried  to  kill  even  her.  This  elk 
went  to  a lake  and  pretended  to  be  dead ; the  young 
man  went  into  the  water  to  draw  the  elk  out,  but  as 
soon  as  he  touched  it,  both  sank. 

After  touching  bottom,  the  young  man  woke  as  from 
a sleep,  and  saw  bears,  deer,  and  elks  without  number, 
and  they  were  all  persons.  Those  that  he  had  killed 
were  there  too,  and  they  groaned.  A voice  called,  “Draw 
him  in.”  Each  time  the  voice  was  heard,  he  was  drawn 
nearer  his  master,  the  Elk,  till  he  was  at  his  side.  1 hen 
the  great  Elk  said,  “Why  did  you  go  beyond*  what  I 
commanded?  Your  father  required  more  of  you  than  he 
himself  ever  did.  Do  you  see  our  people  on  both  sides? 
These  are  they  whom  you  have  killed.  You  have  inflict- 
ed many  needless  wounds  on  our  people.  Your  father 
lied  to  you.  He  never  saw  my  father,  as  he  falsely  told 
you,  saying  that  my  father  had  met  him.  He  also  said 
that  my  father  gave  him  a scar.  That  is  not  true ; he 
was  carrying  fire-wood  when  you  were  born,  and  a piece 
of  bark  fell  on  him  and  cut  him.  He  has  misled  you. 
Now  I shall  leave  you,  and  never  be  your  guardian 
spirit  again.” 

When  the  Elk  had  finished,  a voice  was  heard  saying 
five  times,  “Cast  him  out.”  The  young  man  went  home. 
The  old  man  was  talking,  feeling  well.  The  young  man 
told  his  two  wives  to  fix  a bed  for  him.  They  did  so. 
He  lay  there  five  days  and  nights,  and  then  told  his  wives, 
“Heat  water  to  wash  me,  also  call  my  friends  so  that  I 
may  talk  to  them.  Bring  five  elk-skins.”  All  this  was 
done.  The  people  came  together,  and  he  told  them, 
“My  father  was  dissatisfied  because,  as  he  said,  I did 
not  do  as  he  had  done.  What  my  father  wanted  grieved 
the  guardian  spirit  which  visited  and  aided  me.  My 
father  deceived  me.  He  said  that  he  had  been  scarred 
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on  the  head  by  an  elk  while  taking  the  young  one  away. 
He  said  that  I was  a disgrace  to  him.  He  wanted  me 
to  kill  more  than  was  needed.  The  spirit  has  left  me, 
and  I die.”' 

2.  The  Boy  who  went  to  live  with  the  Seals." 

The  Chinook  people,  who  lived  at  the  mouth  of  Co- 
lumbia River,  moved  some  distance  to  the  east.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  day’s  journey  they  camped  on  the  shore. 
One  of  the  men  had  a little  boy.  After  they  had  fixed 
the  camp,  he  went  with  the  boy  to  mend  his  canoe. 
After  a while  the  boy  disappeared.  The  father  thought 
he  had  gone  back  to  the  camp.  When  he  had  finished 
the  canoe,  he  went  to  the  camp  and  asked  his  wife  where 
the  boy  was.  She  had  not  seen  him.  They  went  to  the 
river,  tracked  him  to  the  water,  and  all  said  that  he  was 
drowned.  Next  morning  the  people  moved  on  still  farther 
up  the  river.  The  parents  hunted  everywhere  for  the  child, 
but  at  last  they  too  went ; they  could  not  find  the  child. 

Two  or  three  years  after  this  another  party  went  up 
the  river.  On  an  island  in  the  river  there  were  a great 

o 

many  seals,  and  among  them  a boy.  Word  was  sent  to 
the  parents  of  the  boy.  People  went  out  and  watched 
for  the  seals  to  come  to  land,  so  that  they  might  see 
the  boy.  They  watched  till  the  seals  came  up  on  the 
island,  one  by  one,  and  soon  the  island  was  covered. 

> The  fact  that  the  young  man  divulges  his  guardian  spirit  is  itself  indicative 
of  approaching  death,  for  only  upon  the  death-bed  was  it  customary  to  communi- 
cate this,  the  greatest  secret  of  one’s  life. 

2 The  visit  of  human  beings  to  the  land  of  the  whales,  seals,  or  other  food- 
animals,  and  their  return  to  the  people  of  this  earth,  to  whom  they  grant  power 
to  obtain  a large  food-supply,  is  a characteristic  type  of  tale  or  myth  among 
the  Coos  of  Oregon  (Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  XXI 1,  pp.  25-41). 
Compare  also  Swanton’s  Haida  Texts  and  Myths  (Bulletin  29  of  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology),  pp.  ^ similar  tale  of  a visit  to  the  salmon. 


At  last  the  boy  came  up  out  of  the  water  and  lay  down 
by  the  seals.  The  people  crept  up,  caught  the  boy,  and 
took  him  to  shore  by  force.  He  struggled  to  get  away 
from  them,  and  tried  to  return  to  the  water.  At  first  he 
refused  to  eat  anything  but  raw  salmon  and  other  fish, 
and  he  would  not  talk ; but  by  degrees  he  came  to  act 
like  other  human  beings.  Finally  his  parents  got  him 
back  to  his  right  mind,  and  he  became  very  industrious. 
He  carved  bows  and  arrows  and  worked  all  the  time. 

As  he  grew  up,  he  used  to  tell  many  stories  of  how 
he  had  lived  down  with  the  seals.  He  said  that  seals 
were  just  like  people ; they  moved  from  place  to  place, 
camped  at  night,  and  would  go  as  far  as  The  Dalles. 
They  moved  around  as  the  Indians  did  on  land.  The 
people  had  to  watch  him  when  he  was  in  a canoe,  for 
fear  he  would  go  back  to  the  seals.  The  seals  were  al- 
ways  floating  around  when  he  was  near.  He  always 
called  them  by  name.  His  parents  always  covered  his 
head  when  he  was  in  a canoe.  One  day  he  threw  the 
cover  off,  saw  the  seals,  called  them  by  name,  said,  “I 
am  going,”  and  jumped  into  the  water.  He  came  to  the 
surface  far  out,  and  said  to  his  father  and  mother,  who 
were  in  the  canoe,  “I  have  a home  down  in  the  water. 
I will  remain  there  hereafter.”^ 

3.  A Deserted  Boy  is  protected  by  ItcIFxyan’s 

Daughter.^ 

There  was  a village  opposite  The  Dalles,  and  in  the 
village  lived  a boy  who  was  very  quarrelsome.  He 

1 The  implication  doubtless  is  that  he  becomes  a guardian  spirit  for  seal-hun- 
ters. Compare  the  end  of  the  tale  in  Boas’s  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  166-174. 

2 Compare  Wishram  tale,  pp.  139-145  of  volume  (The  Deserted  Boy). 

Itc'.i'xyan  is  the  protector  of  fishermen  and  hunters  of  water-animals.  Compare 
also  Boas’s  Chinook  Texts,  p.  221. 
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whipped  the  other  boys,  killed  one  or  two.  At  last  the 
chief  told  the  boys  to  take  this  bad  one  away  to  some 
distance,  leave  him,  slip  off,  and  come  home ; then  they 
were  all  to  move  away.  The  bad  boy  had  two  grand- 
mothers who  had  reared  him.  The  boys  took  him  off 
to  the  place  agreed  upon,  then  slipped  off  and  left  him. 
He  staid  till  sundown,  then  began  to  shout  to  the  boys 
that  it  was  time  to  go  home.  The  boys  had  left  their 
voices  there  to  answer  for  them,  and  they  said,  “No,  it 
is  not  time  yet.”  It  was  then  almost  dark. 

The  two  ofrandmothers  had  left  fire  for  him  between 
two  mussel-shells  hid  in  the  ashes,  a deer-rib  which  the 
Indians  used  to  make  fish-hooks  out  of,  and  ten  wild- 
potatoes.  They  did  not  want  to  go  and  leave  him,  but 
the  people  forced  them  to  go.  Now  the  boy  discovered 
that  he  had  been  left,  and  he  ran  home  as  fast  as  he 
could,  found  the  village  gone,  the  place  cleared  off.  He 
looked  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  saw  the 
whole  village  camped  there.  He  felt  very  lonely,  and 
every  now  and  then  began  to  cry.  He  searched  around 
where  his  grandmothers  had  lived,  and  found  the  fire 
and  rib. 

In  the  morning  a great  many  magpies  came  around. 
He  set  a trap  and  caught  three  of  them.  He  skinned 
them  and  made  a robe,  which  he  spread  over  his  breast 
at  night.  Next  day  he  caught  three  more.  He  ate  one 
potato  a day  as  long  as  they  lasted.  Each  day  he  caught 
three  magpies.  On  the  fourth  day  he  had  twelve  skins, 
his  blanket  now  came  to  his  knees.  He  made  a fish- 
line out  of  his  trap-strings  and  went  fishing.  He  threw 
his  line  out,  and  said  to  the  river,  “Give  me  all  kinds  of 
food.”  He  fished  five  days,  caught  a fish  each  day. 
The  people  saw  him  from  the  other  side. 

All  at  once,  on  the  fifth  day,  he  jumped  up  and  ran 
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back  and  forth  from  the  bank  to  the  water.  Then  he 
danced  along  the  river  and  sang  very  loud.  The  words 
he  sang  were,  “Now  I’ll  make  my  magpie  robe  fly,  now 
I’ll  make  my  magpie  robe  fly.”  They  heard  his  words 
on  the  other  side.  They  watched,  and  saw  him  draw 
something  long  and  white  out  of  the  water.  He  threw 
it  on  his  back  and  went  to  his  camp.  The  bundle  was 
made  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  and  was  full  of  roots, 
salmon,  and  all  kinds  of  Indian  food.  Towards  evening 
the  people  saw  that  he  had  a large  fire  and  was  eating. 

That  night  he  slept  warm  and  well.  After  a time  he 
felt  something  cold  under  his  head,  and  then  something 
cold  between  his  feet.  He  woke  up,  and  felt  a person 
lying  at  his  side.  The  person  said,  “Are  you  awake?” 
— “Yes.”  He  raised  up  his  robe,  thinking  that  it  was 
his  robe.  As  he  raised  it,  he  found  he  had  a blanket  of 
mountain-sheep  skin  over  him,  the  blanket  of  the  chiefs 
daughter.  He  looked,  and  found  a woman  at  his  side. 
He  was  in  a house,  and  everything  was  beautiful  with 
skin  and  carvinor  around  him. 

o 

Early  next  morning  the  people  on  the  other  side  went 
out,  and,  looking  across  the  river,  saw  that  the  boy  had 
a nice  house  where  their  village  had  been.  Itc!fxyan’s 
daughter  had  come  out  of  the  water  in  the  night,  while 
he  slept,  made  the  house,  and  lain  down  by  his  side. 
Towards  sunrise  he  and  she  arose.  His  people  saw  all 
this;  and  the  chief  called  the  people  together  and  told 
them  to  go  over  and  see  the  young  woman,  and  say, 
“The  chief  of  the  village  had  a purpose  in  leaving  you. 
He  left  you  so  that  you  might  get  this  house.  Now  that 
you  have  the  house,  he  will  come  back.” 

When  the  messengers  came,  they  were  astonished  at 
what  they  saw.  The  house  was  much  greater  than  they 
had  expected.  While  Itcifxyan’s  daughter  was  sleeping 
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with  the  young  man  that  one  night,  food  was  brouglit 
out  of  the  river.  “All  right!”  said  the  boy.^  “Let  him 
come  with  his  people,  but  he  must  come  last.”  The  next 
day  the  boy’s  two  grandmothers  canre,  then  the  whole 
village,  and  last  of  all  the  chief;  but  as  he  was  crossing 
the  river,  the  young  man  raised  a storm  and  drowned 
him.  The  young  man  then  became  chief  and  fed  all  the 
people  for  years  with  the  food  which  came  out  of  the 

river  for  his  wife. 

Kven  now  the  Indians  on  Columbia  River  send  their 
boys  to  fish  after  dark  to  get  the  spirit  of  Itcii'xyan.  She 

lives  in  the  water  and  helps  people  yet. 

» 


III.  COYOTE  STORIES.' 


j . Coyote  deceives  Eagle,  and  stocks  the  Columbia 

WITH  Fish.- 

I.  Eagle’s  grandfather  was  Coyote.  Eagle  was  hunting 
most  of  the  time  in  the  mountains,  and  when  he  came 
home  one  day,  Coyote  said  to  him,  “I  have  found  some- 
thing for  you,  — a nest  of  eagles  on  a rock.  They 
have  nice  feathers  for  arrows.” 

Next  day  they  went  out  to  a rock,  and  Coyote  said, 
“Take  off  your  clothes.”  Eagle  was  handsomely  dressed 
in  beads,  had  long  shells  all  over  his  leggings  and  robe. 
He  took  off  his  clothes  and  went  up  the  rock.  He  pulled 
the  feathers  out,  tied  them  in  a bundle,  put  the  bundle 
on  his  back,  then  looked  down  and  saw  that  he  was  very 
high  up ; the  rock  had  gone  up  nearly  to  the  sky.  Then 

' In  these  myths  Coyote  appears  in  his  dual  capacity  of  culture-hero  and  un- 
successful trickster.  With  them  are  to  be  compared  Chinook  Texts,  pp.  101-106, 
110-112;  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  45-49,  79-89,  148-154;  Wishram,  pp.  3-49, 

49-5L  67-75,  95-99,  99-i03,  105-107,  107-117,  123-127,  133-139,  145-147, 
1 49-1 53,  16 1,  of  this  volume.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  mythological  importance  of 
Coyote  increases  as  we  ascend  the  Columbia  and  approach  the  Great  Basin  area, 
his  place  on  the  coast  (Chinook  and  Quinault)  being  largely  taken  by  Bluejay.  A 
few  of  the  incidents  that  in  Wishram  appear  woven  into  a loosely  jointed  culture- 
hero  composite  are  here  found  as  separate  myths  or  amalgamated  with  quite  differ- 
ent elements;  compare  Wishram,  pp.  3-7  and  41-43  of  this  volume,  with  the  second 
part  of  this  story  and  with  Story  2,  p.  267. 

2 Two  absolutely  distinct  myths  have  here  been  welded  into  one.  For  the 
first  part,  compare  Gatschet,  The  Klamath  Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon,  Con- 
tributions to  North  American  Ethnology,  Vol.  2,  Pt.  i,  pp.  94-97  (Eagle  and  his 
grandfather  Coyote  respectively  correspond  to  A'ishish  and  his  father  K’mukamtch 
of  the  Klamath  myth);  Teit,  Traditions  of  the  Thompson  River  Indians,  p.  21; 
Teit,  The  Shuswap  (Publications  of  the  Jesup  Expedition,  Vol.  II,  pp.  622,  737). 
This  is  distinctly  a myth  of  the  Plateau  region,  and  presumably  adapted  by  the 
Wasco  to  the  Coyote  and  Eagle  cycle.  For  the  second  part,  compare  Wishram, 
PP-  3-7  of  this  volume;  Spinden,  Myths  of  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  (Journal  of 
American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  15,  i6)- 
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he  looked  at  the  feathers  on  his  back  •,  they  were  not 
eagle-feathers  at  all,  but  coyote  entrails. 

Coyote  had  already  put  on  Eagle’s  clothes,  made  him- 
self look  like  Eagle,  and  gone  home.  He  had  Eagle  s 
flute,  and  played  on  it.  When  he  entered  the  house,  he 
said,  “I  wonder  why  my  grandfather  does  not  come,  I 
told  him  to  come  quickly.”  At  bed-time  Coyote  lay 
between  two  of  Eagle’s  wives,  Mouse  and  Woodpecker. 
Next  morning  Coyote  moved  away  to  another  place,  said 
nothing  more  about  his  grandfather.  Every  day  he  moved 
his  camp. 

Eagle  spent  many  days  on  the  high  rock,  and  grew 
thin.  At  last  old  Thunder  came  and  split  the  rock ; 
along  the  split  came  brush  and  sticks.  By  means  of 
these  Eagle  came  to  the  ground.  Then  he  followed  his 

grandfather.  Two  of  the  wives  had  not  gone  with  Coyote. 

They  knew  he  was  not  Eagle,  but  they  followed  on  be- 
hind. One  of  these  two  wives  cried  all  the  time,  “My 
husband,  my  husband !”  Eagle  found  every  day  the  ashes 
of  a camp.  One  day  he  found  the  ashes  warm,  and  said, 

“To-morrow  I’ll  catch  up  with  them.”  Next  day  he  over- 

took the  two  wives,  and  they  told  him  everything.  He 
said,  “Go  to-night  and  camp  with  Coyote.  I shall  be 
there.”  He  came.  Old  Coyote  saw  him,  and  began  to 
cry,  took  off  his  clothes.  Eagle  said,  “I  don’t  want  them 
now.”  Coyote  said,  “I  have  been  crying  all  the  time; 
I thought  you  were  dead.”  Eagle  said,  “All  right!  Keep 
my  clothes  and  keep  my  two  wives.”  The  old  man  was 
very  glad.  They  lived  together  many  days,  and  Eagle 
hunted. 

One  day  he  said  to  Coyote,  “I  killed  two  nice  bucks; 
to-morrow  I’ll  show  you  where  they  are.”  Next  day  they 
started,  went  down  five  gulches,  and  saw  the  bucks.  The 
old  man  said,  “I’ll  stay  here  to-night,  to-morrow  I’ll  cut 
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up  the  meat.”  He  made  a fire  and  lay  down  to  sleejj. 
It  began  to  rain,  rained  all  night.  Next  morning  the  old 
man  woke  up  and  found  that  his  bucks  were  nothing  but 
hanging  bushes.  He  said,  “I  see,  I did  this.  1 his  is  my 
fault.  My  grandson  has  paid  me  back.”  He  did  not 
feel  badly,  and  started  home.  He  passed  the  first  gulch, 
full  of  deep  roaring  water ; he  swam  way  down  to  the 
next  one  — the  water  was  still  higher  there-  came  to 
the  third,  the  fourth;  there  always  more  water.  The 
fifth  he  could  not  cross. 

2.  He  was  carried  down  to  the  great  ocean.  There 
he  saw  two  women  with  a large  canoe..  They  were  very 
bright,  shone  more  brightly  than  the  sun-,  their  paddles 
were  of  white  wood,  very  beautiful.  The  women  staid 
there,  and  kept  the  fish  from  leaving  the  sea  and  going 
into  the  river;  they  worked  there  every  day.  Coyote 
thought  to  himself,  “ How  can  I manage  so  that  these 
women  will  take  me  into  their  canoe?”  He  turned  him- 
self into  a piece  of  wood  and  floated  down.  The  elder 
woman  said,  “Oh,  that  is  very  nice  wood;  catch  it,  catch 
it!”  but  the  younger  one  said,  “Don’t  touch  it,  don  t 

touch  it!”  and  they  let  it  pass. 

Now  he  turned  himself  into  beautiful  white  wood,  and 
floated  along.  The  elder  sister  said,  “Oh,  catch  that! 
The  younger  one  said,  “No,  no!  let  it  pass.”  It  passed. 
He  turned  into  a different  kind  of  wood.  Kvery  time 
the  elder  one  wanted  to  catch  it ; but  the  younger  one 
said,  “No,  let  it  pass.”  After  the  fourth  time  he  turned 
himself  into  a little  baby  on  a cradle-board.  As  it  floated 
down,  crying  and  rolling  on  the  water,  the  elder  sister 
said,  “See  that  little  boy!  Catch  it,  catch  it!  Its  father 
and  mother  must  be  dead ; we  must  save  the  baby. 

The  younger  sister  had  grown  tired  of  talking.  The 
elder  sister  took  the  baby  and  carried  it  to  their  house. 
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They  had  all  kinds  of  fish.  The  elder  sister  put  an  eel’s 
tail  in  the  baby’s  mouth  for  it  to  suck.  They  went  for 
wood,  and  left  the  baby.  While  they  were  gone,  Coyote 
cooked  himself  all  kinds  of  fish,  ate  a great  deal.  When 
they  came  home,  he  was  a baby  again,  sucking  the  eel’s 
tail.  Next  day,  while  the  sisters  were  gone,  he  made  a 
long  stick  to  dig  roots.  When  they  got  home,  he  was 
a baby  sucking  the  eel’s  tail. 

Next  day,  when  they  went  off,  he  went  out  to  dig  roots. 
He  told  his  stick  to  be  strong;  but  when  he  dug  into 
the  ground,  it  broke.  The  next  day  he  made  another 
stick,  dug  deeper.  With  the  last  stick  he  broke  down 
the  dam  the  sisters  had  made  to  keep  the  fish,  and  all 
the  salmon  crowded  up  Columbia  River.  Then  Coyote 
took  ashes  and  blew  on  the  sisters,^  saying,  “Hereafter 
you  will  be  birds.  People  will  soon  come  who  will  want 
these  salmon.  You  will  be  birds  henceforth.” 

2.  Coyote  is  swallowed  by  ItcIPxyan.^ 

Over  at  NixliPidix,  where  the  WPcxam  village  now  stands. 
Coyote  was  going  east  up  the  river.  He  looked  north 
at  the  hills,  and  saw  five  men  running  down  towards  him. 
They  said,  “Old  man,  don^t  you  go  up  along  the  river; 
go  by  the  hills.  If  you  go  along  the  river,  you  will  be 
swallowed.” 

“Who  will  swallow  me?” 

“ItdPxyan.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  run  away;  he  can’t  swallow  me.  I run  like 
the  wind.”  Coyote  went  on.  Finally  he  thought,  “Per- 
haps there  is  such  a thing  that  can  swallow  me.”  Then, 

* For  the  throwing  of  ashes  or  dust  in  transformation,  compare  Wishram,  p.  45 
of  this  volume. 

2 Compare  Wishram,  pp.  41-43  of  this  volume. 
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thinking  awhile,  he  said,  “I’ll  go  up  on  the  hill  and  get 
a long  log  and  put  it  across  my  shoulders ; then  Itdi'xyan 
won’t  be  able  to  swallow  me.” 

He  got  the  log,  came  down,  and  travelled  up  the  river. 
As  he  went,  he  called  out,  “Itdi^xyan'  swallow  me!” 
He  plagued  Itdi^xyan.  At  last  Coyote  lost  consciousness; 
he  did  not  know  anything.  When  he  revived,  he  found 
himself  in  a dark  place.  He  wondered  where  he  was ; 
could  it  be  that  Itdi^xyan  had  swallowed  him  ? He  heard 
a sound  as  of  a bell  a little  way  off,  and  the  voices  of 
people  whispering.  He  sat  with  the  log  on  his  back,  and 
said,  “People,  make  a fire,  and  I’ll  stay  all  night.”  He 
felt  around,  and  found,  as  he  thought,  grass  and  pieces 
of  wood,  and  said  again,  “Why  don’t  you  make  a fire.f^” 
No  one  answered.  What  he  took  for  grass  was  people’s 
hair,  the  large  pieces  of  wood  their  bodies,  the  smaller 
pieces  of  wood  their  bones,  which  had  been  there  for  years. 

Coyote  didn’t  yet  know  where  he  was.  So  he  sat 
down,  brought  out  his  two  sisters,  the  two  Cayuse  girls, 
as  he  called  them,  two  pieces  of  his  own  excrement,  and 
said,  “My  sisters,  what  is  the  matter?  Where  am  I.^”  — 
“Oh,  we  won’t  tell  you.  You  are  such  a man  that  if 
we  tell  you,  you  will  say,  ‘Oh,  yes!  I knew  that  before, 
but  forgot  it  for  a moment.’”  Coyote  began  to  throw 
up  spittle  with  his  hand,  and  said,  “Here,  let  rain  come. 
— “Oh,  don’t,  don’t  do  that!  we  will  tell  you.  You  were 
warned  by  the  five  men  not  to  go  up  along  the  river,  but 
you  would  go ; you  wouldn’t  listen  to  advice.  Now  you 
are  in  the  belly  of  Itc!iNyan.” 

“That’s  just  what  I thought,”  said  Coyote.  He  put 
away  his  sisters  where  they  were  before.^  Then  he  took 

’ Other  instances  of  Coyote  asking  advice  of  his  excrement  sisters  are  to  be 
found  in  Wishrani,  pp.  73~75,  loi,  103,  of  this  volume.  Compare  also  Boas,  Kath- 
lamet  Texts,  pp.  45-49;  Chinook  Texts,  pp.  101-106.  On  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia  similar  acts  are  told  of  the  raven. 
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his  fire-drill  and  made  a fire,  taking  pitch  from  the  log 
on  his  back.  When  there  was  light,  he  saw  the  remains 
of  all  the  people,  some  with  canoes,  others  without.  He 
called  to  the  fire  all  that  were  able  to  come  to  warm 
themselves.  Kagle  came,  also  Weasel,  his  younger 
brother.^ 

Itcli'xyan  now  .said,  “Come  out.  Coyote,  I didn’t  want 
to  swallow  you.”  — “How  can  I come  out?  There  is 
no  door,”  said  Coyote.  He  looked  up  and  saw  something 
moving  above  his  head,  breathing,  growing  larger  and 
smaller.  This  was  ItcliTyan’s  heart.  “It  is  too  high  to 
reach,”  thought  Coyote.  He  made  a ladder  of  two  canoes, 
went  up,  and  with  his  flint  knife  cut  at  the  root  of  the 
heart. 

Itdi'xyan  said,  “Get  out  of  me.  Coyote!  I didn’t  try  to 
swallow  you.  I don’t  want  you.” 

Coyote  said,  “I  don’t  know  how  to  get  out.”  Then 
he  told  all  the  people  to  lock  arms.  When  Itcli'xyan’s 
heart  was  cut  and  dropped,  he  blew  a tremendous  breath, 
and  threw  all  the  people  out  near  Celilo,  but  Coyote 
about  six  miles  farther  south  over  the  Celilo  hills. 

Eagle  went  west,  and  Coyote  east. 

3.  Coyote  imitates  Fish-Hawk  and  Mountain-Sheep, 
AND  MEETS  WITH  VARIOUS  ADVENTURES.^ 

I.  Coyote  was  hungry.  He  ran  down  the  river  where 
Fish-Hawk  and  his  wife  lived,  and  asked  for  something 
to  eat.  They  gave  him  a good  deal  of  food.  He  was 
not  satisfied ; then  they  gave  him  food  five  times,  and  at 

' Eagle  and  Weasel  are  elder  and  younger  brothers  also  in  Wishram,  pp. 
1 1 7-1 2 1 of  this  volume. 

This  again  is  a composite  myth.  The  first  part  consists  of  two  episodes  of 
the  wide-spread  story  of  the  unsuccessful  imitation  of  the  host",  the  second  part  is 
a string  of  four  loosely  connected  Coyote  anecdotes. 
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last  asked,  “When  are  you  going  home?”  — “Oh,  soon.” 
Fish-Hawk  said,  “Come  down  to  the  creek  with  me.” 
There  was  a tall  stump  by  the  water,  and  a hole  in  the  ice. 
Pdsh-Hawk  jumped  on  to  the  stump,  and  from  that  into 
the  water.  Coyote  was  terribly  frightened,  and  ran  around 
crying,  “My  grandson  is  drowned!”  But  soon  Fish-Hawk 
came  out  with  five  different  kinds  of  fish,  and  gave  them 
to  Coyote ; he  told  him  to  carry  them  home.  Coyote 
took  them,  and  said  to  Fish-Hawk,  “Come  and  visit  me.” 
— “Very  well,  Fll  come  some  time.” 

One  day  Fish-Hawk  remembered  Coyote’s  invitation, 
and  went  to  his  house.  Coyote  was  glad  to  see  him,  and 
said,  “When  you  are  ready  to  go  home,  let  me  know.” 
Soon  Fish-Hawk  said,  “Now  I am  going  home.”  Coyote 
said,  “Come  down  to  the  creek  with  me.”  Coyote  climbed 
up  on  a stump  near  the  place  where  he  used  to  get 
water  from  under  the  ice.  Fish-Hawk  smiled  and  won- 
dered. Coyote  began  to  shout  as  Fish-Hawk  had ; then 
he  jumped,  hit  his  head  on  the  ice,  and  was  stunned. 
Fish-Hawk  was  sorry  for  him,  and  called  his  wife.  She 
came,  and  said,  “He  will  do  anything  that  he  sees  others 
do.  He  told  me  that  you  jumped  in  and  got  fish  for 
him.”  Now  Fish-Hawk  sprang  on  to  the  stump,  dived 
down,  and  brought  out  fish.  He  gave  them  to  the  woman 
and  went  home.  Coyote  had  not  come  to  his  senses  yet. 
About  evening  he  recovered ; she  helped  him  up.  He 
was  as  angry  as  he  could  be.^ 

A few  days  later  Coyote  got  hungry,  and  went  to  visit 
Mountain-Sheep  and  his  wife,  who  lived  by  the  bluff. 
He  met  Mountain-Sheep,  who  said,  “My  wife  is  at  home. 
I’ll  come  soon.”  Coyote  went  into  the  house.  The  man 

1 With  this  episode  compare  Jones,  Fox  Texts,  pp.  263-267.  Kingfisher  and 
the  trickster  Wisa'ka  of  the  Fox  myth  closely  correspond  to  the  Wasco  Fish-Hawk 
and  Coyote.  Compare  also  Boas,  Kwakiutl  Texts  (Publications  of  the  Jesup  Expe- 
dition, Vol.  X,  p.  153)* 
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soon  came,  and  said,  “I’ll  get  you  something  to  eat. 
He  took  his  wife  by  the  nose  and  stuck  a straw  into  it ; 
blood,  fat,  and  meat  streamed  out.  They  cooked  all  that 
came  out  of  her  nose.  Coyote  ate  it,  and  thought  it  very 
nice.  When  he  had  finished  eating,  he  said,  “I’m  ready 
to  go  home.  I want  you  to  come  and  visit  me.”  — “All 
right!  I’ll  come.”  As  Coyote  started,  Mountain-Sheep 
took  his  knife,  cut  pieces  of  meat  off  his  wife’s  sides,  and 
gave  them  to  Coyote,  who  was  very  glad,  and  said,  “Be 
sure  and  come  to  my  house.” 

One  day  Mountain-Sheep  went  to  visit  Coyote.  They 
had  a good  talk.  Then  Coyote  thought  he  would  cook 
something  for  Mountain-Sheep.  He  got  his  bucket,  made 
a fire,  theti  took  hold  of  his  wife  and  ran  a straw  up 
her  nose.  She  sneezed,  struggled,  and  ran  away.  Coyote 
went  outside,  as  angry  as  he  could  be.  Mountain-Sheep 
said,  “I’m  not  hungry.  I only  came  to  visit.”  He  took 
a knife  and  cut  off  meat  from  his  own  two  sides,  put  it 
down  by  Coyote’s  wife,  and  went  home.  Coyote  had 
gone  off  angry.  When  Coyote  came  home,  he  saw  the 
meat  and  was  glad.^ 

2.  Some  time  after  this.  Coyote  got  hungry,  and  deter- 
mined to  move  out  near  the  Deer  people.  The  Deer 
people  were  glad  to  have  him  come.  He  got  there  in 
the  evening,  and  they  brought  him  food.  He  began  to 
tell  his  adventures  to  them,  and  said,  “Friends,  I am 
alarmed ; you  and  I are  in  danger.  I see  the  tracks  of 
the  Waladap  out  here.  These  people  always  feather 
their  arrows  with  the  tail-feather  of  an  eagle.  We  must 
be  on  the  watch ; I’m  afraid  they  will  kill  some  of  us.” 
Next  morning  Coyote  slipped  out,  and  lay  hidden  by  the 


1 Compare  the  Wishram  tale,  pp.  1 45-1 47  of  this  volume,  and  Chinook  Texts, 
p.  180,  for  a similar  procuring  of  food  from  one’s  own  nose  and  body.  Mountain- 
Sheep  is  in  these  replaced  by  Deer  and  Black-Bear. 
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path  where  the  deer  went  to  hunt.  When  the  largest 
one  came  along,  he  shot,  killed  him,  and  took  his  carcass 
home.  In  this  way,  as  he  needed  meat,  he  killed  the 
five  brothers.  The  whole  family  consisted  of  five  Deer.^ 

He  now  decided  to  visit  the  Wolves.  When  he  got 
to  the  Wolf  house,  they  made  him  a servant  to  carry 
wood  and  water.  He  got  very  angry  at  this.  A race 
was  arranged.  Coyote  decided  to  go,  so  he  made  a 
couple  of  running  dogs  with  horns  on  them.  The  Wolves 
ran  on  one  side,  and  the  dogs  were  with  the  party  coming 
back ; the  dogs  beat,  won  the  race,  and  after  that  Coyote 
ran  away  from  the  Wolves. 

After  a time  he  came  to  an  empty  house ; he  went 
on.  As  he  travelled,  he  heard  a noise,  looked  back,  and 
saw  a rock  as  large  as  a house  rolling  after  him.  He 
wondered  what  this  could  mean.  Soon  the  rock  was  al- 
most on  him.  He  ran  with  all  his  might,  the  rock  came 
on  all  the  faster.  It  hit  Coyote  and  knocked  him  sense- 
less. Towards  daybreak  of  the  next  morning  he  came 
to  his  senses,  and  remembered  that  the  rock  had  struck 
him.  “I’ll  run  away  from  it,”  said  Coyote.  He  jumped 
up,  stole  off,  and  ran  with  all  his  might ; but  about  noon 
he  heard  a great  noise,  and  again  the  rock  was  pursuing 
him.  Wherever  he  ran,  the  rock  followed,  gained  on 
him  continually.  He  did  not  know  where  to  go.  At 
last  he  came  to  a soft  muddy  bottom  between  hills,  and 
thought,  “I’ll  go  there.  Let  it  follow  if  it  can.”  The 
rock  rolled  on,  got  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  Coyote  es- 
caped." 

» Compare  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  152-153;  and  Wishram,  p.  160,  note  2,  of 
this  volume.  The  Wasco  wala'lap  corresponds  to  the  Wishram  wala'lap,  and  Kath- 
lamet wa'LaxLax. 

2 This  rolling-rock  episode  is  perhaps  to  be  considered  a variant  of  the  rolling- 
skull  myth.  Compare  Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  p.  1655  Lowie,  The  Northern 
Shoshone,  pp.  262-265. 
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He  went  on  towards  the  east,  and  came  to  a great 
pile  of  buffalo-bones.  He  thought,  “Oh,  I am  so  hungry! 
I’ll  take  these  bones  and  carry  them  till  I camp,  then 
o"naw  them,”  but  he  decided  not  to  take  them.  Soon  he 
heard  a noise,  looked  back,  and  saw  a buffalo-cow  behind 
him.  She  came  up  and  said,  “I’ll  give  you  meat.  Those 
bones  back  there  were  my  bones.  You  did  not  take 
them;  I’ll  give  you  meat  now.”  She  cut  off  flesh  all 
around  her  body,  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  ate,  was  satis- 
fied, and  remained  some  time.  At  last  he  said,  “leant 
stay  here,  I must  travel  to  the  east.”  He  started  off, 
and  still  he  travels. 
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IV.  AT!AT!A'LIA  STORIES.' 

1.  Two  Children  escape  from  an  At!at!aTia. 

Two  Ikinickwai^  children  went  out  to  gather  flint.  A 
boy  and  his  sister  went  every  day  for  this  purpose.  They 
had  each  five  good  paddles,  the  sixth  was  full  of  holes 
its  entire  length.  The  little  girl  said,  “ Hurry  and  pick 
up  the  flints;  the  At!at!adia  may  come.”  And  sure  enough, 
she  was  right  there.  The  moment  the  words  were  out 
of  the  girks  mouth,  she  looked  behind,  and  there  was  the 
At!at!adia.  The  brother  and  sister  ran  with  all  their 
might.  The  boy  had  one  of  the  flints  in  his  hand ; he 
held  it  tight. 

The  At!at!adia  caught  them,  put  them  in  her  great 
basket,  and  tied  the  mouth  of  it  with  buckskin  strings. 
She  was  all  spotted  and  striped,  a terribly  ugly-looking 
creature,  and  very  large.  She  lived  on  people,  and  was 
especially  fond  of  eating  children.  She  hurried  along  with 
the  two  children.  The  girl  was  larger  than  the  boy;  she 
sat  on  his  foot  in  the  basket.  His  foot  was  tender  from 
the  itch  which  he  had  had  on  it ; she  hurt  him  greatly, 
and  he  said,  “Sister,  you  hurt  my  foot  where  I had  the 
itch.”  The  woman  said,  “What  is  the  matter My  chil- 
dren are  burning  up,  surely.”  The  girl  heard  what  she 
said,  and  felt  that  she  could  frighten  her.  She  repeated 

1 These  five  myths  show  that  the  At!at!a'iia  story,  the  story  of  the  stupid,  child- 
stealing ogress,  who  at  the  end  has  the  tables  turned  on  her,  is  a well-marked 
Upper  Chinook  type,  similar  in  content  to  the  familiar  ogre  fairy-tales  of  European 
folk-lore.  The  Atlatla'ha  is  characterized  by  her  immense  size,  striped  body,  fondness 
for  children’s  flesh,  and  stupidity ; her  own  children  she  feeds  on  frogs,  lizards,  and 
such  other  food.  Her  Kathlamet  correspondent  is  called  Aq’.asxe'nasxena.  Compare 
Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  9-1 1;  Wishram,  pp.  35-39^  165-171,  of  this  volume. 

2 Translated  by  Curtin  as  “a  kind  of  fish.” 
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the  At!at!a'ha’s  words:  Your  children  are  burning  up,  sure- 

ly.” The  woman  was  terrified  at  this,  and  said,  “Somebody 
tells  me  my  children  are  burning  up.”  She  called  over 
their  names  on  her  fingers.  The  fourth  time  the  girl 
called  out  very  loud,  “Your  children  are  burning  up!” 
The  woman  put  down  the  basket  and  ran  towards  home  ; 
but  she  came  back,  and  hung  the  basket  up  on  an  oak 
tree,  one  of  the  trees  near  The  Dalles  on  the  WiYxam 
side.  The  two  children  were  hung  up,  could  not  get  out 
of  the  basket.  The  boy  gave  his  sister  the  flint.  She 
cut  the  strings  of  the  cover,  and  they  got  out.  They 
filled  the  basket  with  stones  and  dirt,  and  hung  it  up 
again ; then  they  ran  to  the  river. 

The  woman  hurried  home,  found  her  children  all  safe,' 
and  said,  “Oh,  I thought  you  were  burned  to  ashes!  I 
have  a nice  pair  of  children  out  here,”  and  she  told  how 
she  had  got  them.  Then  she  started  to  bring  the  brother 
and  sister.  She  pulled  down  the  basket;  it  was  heavy. 
She  put  it  on  her  back,  went  home,  and  took  off  the 
basket.  All  her  children  got  around  it.  She  unstrapped 
it.  Behold ! there  was  nothing  but  stones  and  dirt.  She 
knew  they  had  got  out  and  run  away.  She  put  the 
basket  on  her  back  and  started  after  them. 

The  boy  now  made  five  rivers,  for  he  was  very  powerful. 
The  old  woman  jumped  over  the  first  river;  she  went 
over  so  nicely  that  she  said,  “I  must  try  that  again.” 
She  jumped  over  the  first  river  five  times.  When  she 
came  to  the  second,  she  leaped  over  that  too ; high  in 
the  air  she  jumped  this  river  five  times.  She  jumped  the 
third  river  five  times ; the  fourth  river  the  same  way; 
also  the  fifth’. 

She  saw  the  children  now  about  a mile  ahead.  She 
drew  in  her  breath,  and  the  children  came  in  with  it. 
They  were  almost  in  her  jaws  when  she  stopped,  for  she 
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had  to  blow  out  again.  That  sent  the  children  off  about 
as  far  as  they  were  before.  She  drew  in  her  breath ; 
they  were  nearly  at  her  mouth,  but  she  could  not  draw 
in  another  bit.  She  had  to  blow  them  away. 

Ihey  reached  Columbia  River,  jumped  into  a canoe, 
and  pushed  it  way  out.  They  told  the  crawfish,  the 
turtles,  and  all  the  fish  in  the  water,  to  eat  her,  and  the 
big  rocks  to  roll  on  to  her.  When  the  old  woman  came 
to  the  river-bank,  she  drew  in  her  breath,  and  the  canoe 
came  almost  to  her  hand ; then  she  had  to  blow  out,  and 
it  went  far  out  again.  She  tried  many  times  to  draw 
them  in,  but  her  breath  was  not  long  enough.  Then 
she  ran  into  the  water  and  waded  out  part  of  the  way. 
The  fish  began  to  eat  her  body  all  over,  and  the  rocks 
came  rolling  down  from  the  cliffs  on  to  her.  At  last, 
barely  alive,  she  waded  out  of  the  water,  and  the  chil- 
dren escaped. 

2.  The  Five  At!at!aTia  Sisters  steal  a Boy.^ 

On  the  right  side  of  Columbia  River,  fifteen  miles  below 
The  Dalles,  lived  a woman  who  had  a child.  She  had 
also  five  sisters-in-law  who  lived  in  another  house.  The 
woman  sang  every  night.  When  the  sisters-in-law  heard 
the  singing,  they  took  the  child,  carried  it  home,  and 
kept  it  till  morning. 

Now  five  At!at!adia  sisters  said,  “If  we  pretend  to  be 
the  sisters-in-law,  we  can  get  the  child.”  These  five 
sisters  could  not  speak  Wasco  well.  They  had  their  own 
language,  but  nobody  knows  what  it  was.  All  tried,  and 
at  last  the  youngest  could  speak  best.  1 hey  heard  the 

< Compare  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  9-19;  Wishram,  pp.  165-173  of  this  volume. 
The  last  part  of  the  Kathlamet- Wishram  myth,  evidently  a distinct  story  in  origin, 
is  closely  related  to  a seperate  tale  of  Curtin’s  Wasco  series  (p.  303  of  this  volume). 
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mother  singing*.  The  youngest  went  to  the  door,  and 
without  showing  her  face  called  out,  “I  want  the  child.” 
The  child  was  given  to  her,  and  the  five  went  off;  they 
were  hardly  out  of  sight  when  the  sisters-in-law  came  and 
said,  “Give  us  the  child.”  — “You  have  it  already,”  was 
the  answer.  “No,  we  have  not.” 

They  struck  a fire  and  looked  at  the  tracks.  1 hey 
were  the  tracks  of  the  five  At!at!adia  sisters.  While 
running*  off,  the  four  sisters  tried  to  get  the  child  from 
the  youngest  sister,  but  she  held  to  it ; they  wanted  to 
eat  it  as  they  ran.  When  they  were  home,  the  eldest 
sisters  would  often  beg  to  eat  the  boy ; but  the  youngest 
kept  them  off,  and  the  boy  grew  up  with  her.  The 
mother  mourned  long  for  her  son. 

He  grew  to  be  about  twelve  years  old ; he  used  to  go 
hunting,  and  brought  in  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  other  game. 
The  woman  liked  him  more  and  more.  The  other  sisters 
wanted  to  feed  him  on  frogs  and  snakes,  such  as  they 
gave  their  own  children  to  eat  and  ate  themselves,  but 
she  always  gave  him  good  food.  They  often  begged  of 
her  to  let  them  eat  him,  but  she  would  say,  “No,  he 
brings  food ; you’ll  eat  me  first.”  At  last  they  all  called 
him  son.  He  began  to  wonder  why  the  other  children 
were  striped  and  spotted.  An  old  man,  Sandhill  Crane, 
lived  near  the  five  sisters.  He  knew  all  about  this,  and 
it  troubled  him. 

Once  in  a while  the  woman  gave  the  boy  snakes,  and 
he  ate  them.  One  day  the  woman  said,  “You  may  hunt 
on  every  side  except  the  north.”  Old  Crane  lived  in  the 
north  not  far  away. 

One  day  the  boy  determined  to  go  north  and  see  why 
they  did  not  want  him  to  go  there.  He  came  to  a creek, 
and  on  the  other  side  he  saw  a tall  old  man.  The  man 
called  to  him,  “Come  over  here!”  — “I  can’t,”  said  the 


boy,  “I  have  no  way  to  cross.”  The  old  man  sat  down 
and  stretched  his  leg  across  the  river.  It  was  a wide 
stream.  He  said,  “Now  cross,  but  don’t  step  on  my 
knee.  If  you  do,  you  will  slip.” 

The  boy  went  over,  and  old  Crane  told  him  that  he 
did  not  belong  to  that  people,  but  to  one  that  lived  far 
away.  “Now  you  must  escape,”  said  the  old  man.  “Make 
five  creeks,  and  at  the  last  creek  make  choke-cherry  bushes, 
very  thick  and  covered  with  berries.  Go  on  a little  farther 
and  you  will  find  hung  on  a tree  the  board  on  which  you 
were  when  a baby,  and  your  little  blanket.  Take  them 
and  oro  on.” 

O 

That  night  he  went  back  and  told  the  sisters  that  he 
had  found  a creek  and  lots  of  berries.  While  the  boy 
was  on  his  way  back  to  them  that  day,  the  eldest  sister 
said,  “I  told  you  that  that  boy  should  be  eaten.  Now 
he  has  gone  north.”  The  youngest  sister  said  nothing. 
At  dusk  the  boy  came  in  loaded  with  choke-cherries  on 
the  boughs,  and  told  the  sisters  where  he  had  found  them. 

Next  morning  they  started;  he  remained  at  home. 
They  crossed  the  five  creeks,  found  the  berries,  and  ate 
so  many  that  they  could  hardly  move.  They  began  to 
spit  blood.  They  looked  in  their  baskets  to  see  how 
many  cherries  they  had  gathered.  The  baskets  were  full 
of  blood.  They  had  put  cherries  on  their  blankets ; they 
found  only  a mass  of  blood.  Blood  ran  out  of  their 
mouths. 

The  boy  made  the  sun  very  hot,  and  when  they  start- 
ed to  return  home,  all  the  streams  dried  up.  They  had 
to  go  up  and  down  the  deep  sides  of  canyons.  Four  of 
the  sisters  died  one  after  another.  Only  the  youngest 
reached  the  house ; she  found  the  house  burned  and  her 
boy  gone.  She  put  the  blame  on  old  Crane,  and  hurried 
to  his  house.  She  came  to  the  bank  and  accused  Crane. 
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After  quarrelling  a long  time,  she  wanted  to  be  reconciled, 
and  asked  him  to  ferry  her  over.  “All  right,  if  you  are 
not  afraid.”  (She  intended  to  eat  him  and  then  follow 
the  boy.)  Crane  said,  “Step  on  my  knee  when  you  come 
over.”  She  started,  then  drew  back;  she  did  this  two  or 
three  times.  Old  Crane  got  very  angry,  threatened  to 
take  his  leg  away.  Then  she  started,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  she  stepped  on  his  knee.  He  turned  his 
leo--  she  fell  into  the  river  and  was  drowned. 

3.  A Jack- Rabbit  Boy  tricks  an  At!at!aTia. 

A Jack-Rabbit  boy  once  played  below  Wasco  near  a 
sand-bank.  He  played  around  in  this  way  for  four  days. 
The  fifth  day  he  went  off  some  distance  from  the  house, 
playing  and  jumping.  At  last  he  ran  against  a woman 
all  painted  in  stripes.  She  was  a human  being,  and  acted 
like  one,  but  lived  on  people.  She  was  three  times  as 
large  as  men  are  at  the  present  day.  When  the  boy 
ran  against  her,  she  reached  out  to  catch  him ; but  he 
ran  away  from  her  as  fast  as  he  could,  ran  towards  home. 
She  followed  him. 

When  he  came  to  a rock,  he  ran  around  it.  On  the 
rock  was  a mountain-sheep’s  horn.  He  ran  into  this 
horn,  and  she  ran  on.  She  ran  around  the  rock,  looked 
into  the  horn,  saw  the  boy’s  eye,  and  thinking,  “I’ll 
get  you,”  put  in  her  hand,  but  couldn’t  reach  him. 
Then  she  sat  down  with  her  back  to  the  sun  and  waited. 
The  sun  was  getting  hot.  She  felt  something  on  one 
side  of  her  neck,  and  put  her  hand  on  the  place ; it  was 
a wood-tick.  She  pulled  it  off.  Then  there  was  one 
on  the  other  side.  At  last  she  felt  ticks  all  over  her 
body.  She  pulled  off  her  buckskin  robe ; inside  it  was 
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a mass  of  wood-ticks.  While  pulling  off  the  ticks,  she 
would  often  look  at  the  horn. 

At  last  the  boy  put  his  hair  up  on  top  of  his  head, 
blackened  his  nose,  and  came  to  the  opening  of  the 
sheep’s  horn.  He  looked  at  her  and  rushed  back  into 
the  horn.  She  roared  with  laughter,  and  said,  “ Have  I 
ever  seen  so  ugly  a boy!”  and  she  rolled  and  laughed. 
Then  she  said  to  the  boy,  “If  you  could  look  worse  than 
that,  I should  die.” 

He  pulled  his  hair  over  his  face ; it  came  to  his  breast, 
and  his  great  eyes  were  looking  through  the  hair.  He 
came  to  the  opening  of  the  horn  again.  She  laughed 
harder  than  ever,  took  her  dress,  made  a hole  in  it,  and 
put  it  over  the  horn,  so  that  if  he  came  out,  she  could 
catch  him.  While  she  was  laughing,  he  came  out  and 
ran  away  with  her  dress.  The  boy  and  dress  were  gone 
before  she  knew  it. 

The  woman  called  loudly,  but  the  boy  would  not  stop. 
She  shouted  and  screamed,  “I’ll  let  you  off,  if  you  will 
bring  back  my  dress.”  The  boy  went  on  till  he  came 
to  a lake.  He  made  ice  over  the  whole  lake,  then  walked 
over.  Soon  the  woman  came  in  pursuit,  he  threw  the 
dress  away  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  She  tried  to  cross, 
put  her  foot  on  the  ice.  It  cracked.  She  stood  on  the 
other  side  and  teased  him  to  get  her  dress  for  her,  made 
all  sorts  of  promises.  He  said,  “The  ice  is  strong.”  He 
threw  two  great  rocks  on  the  ice ; the  rocks  broke,  — 
the  ice  was  so  hard.  This  convinced  the  woman.  She 
crept  onto  it,  went  out  into  the  lake,  and  got  near  her 
dress.  The  boy  caused  the  ice  to  grow  thin  and  break. 
She  sank  in  the  water  and  was  drowned.  This  woman 


was  a man-eater. 


4-  An  At!at!a^lia  has  her  Arm  pulled  off. 

At  Wasco  there  was  a boy  who  cried  all  the  time ; 
nobody  could  quiet  him.  At  last  everybody  got  tired  of 
him  and  went  to  bed,  left  him.  He  was  near  the  fire. 
The  others  had  gone  up  on  the  beds,  and  were  trying 
to  sleep.  The  boy  cried  away  till  at  last  he  grew  quiet; 
he  saw  an  arm  reaching  out  for  him,  all  striped  and 
painted.  As  it  caught  hold  of  him,  he  screamed  with  all 
his  might,  “Something  has  got  me.”  The  arm  reached 
down  through  the  smoke-hole  to  the  ground.  He  strug- 
gled and  struggled  and  screamed.  x\t  last  he  pulled  the 
striped,  painted  arm  off,  threw  it  down  by  the  fire,  and 
said,  “I’ve  pulled  off  somebody’s  arm.”  They  got  up 
then  and  saw  the  arm.  The  old  At!at!adia  ran  to  tell 
her  four  sisters  that  she  had  lost  her  arm.  Now  all  the 
people  living  around  came  to  the  house  where  the  crying 
boy  was,  to  see  the  arm. 

Two  or  three  mornings  after  that.  Coyote  said  to  the 
boy’s  parents,  “Let  us  have  a great  dance.”  On  the 
nieht  of  the  dance  the  five  At!at!aTas  came  — one  of 
them  had  lost  an  arm  ; — with  the  five  were  two  little 
At!at!adias.  Coyote  hired  Bat,  Ground-Squirrel,  and 
Gray-Squirrel  to  put  dry  grass  around  the  house  and 
smear  it  with  pitch.  When  the  house  was  ready,  the  five 
sisters  came,  but  the  two  young  ones  would  not  go  in. 
They  came  because  they  saw  the  people  assembled. 
Coyote  went  out  and  invited  them  in  ; he  urged  them  to 
dance  first.  Thy  danced  and  sang.  One  sang,  “Give 
me  my  arm.” 

Now  Coyote  told  the  little  boy  to  run  and  get  the  arm. 
All  the  people  slipped  out.  The  boy  brought  the  arm 
and  put  it  on  the  woman.  Then  all  five  of  the  women 
got  excited  dancing,  and  did  not  notice  that  the  people 
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had  g'one  out.  d'hey  were  shut  in  tight.  'I'hen  Coyote 
set  fire  to  the  house.  As  it  blazed  up,  they  still  danced. 
The  two  At!at!adia  girls  outside  screamed,  “Oh,  you  are 
burning!”  Coyote  slapped  their  tongues  with  his  hand 
and  cut  them  off:  they  could  not  scream  then.  As  the 
flames  went  higher  and  higher,  the  women  danced.  The 
house  fell  in,  and  they  were  burned  up.  The  two  girls 
went  home.^ 

5.  The  AtIatIaTia  who  was  deceived  by 

HER  Two  Sons. 

A Wasco  man  went  to  a dance.  A Celilo  woman 
followed  him  home,  so  they  were  married.  One  time, 
towards  spring,  the  man  and  his  four  brothers  killed  many 
ducks,  more  than  they  could  use.  The  man’s  mother 
said  to  the  wife,  “If  you  have  any  people,  you  had  bet- 
ter take  these  ducks  to  them.” 

She  packed  a large  number  of  ducks,  and  started  off 
northward.  She  had  two  sons,  whom  she  left  with  her 
mother-in-law.  She  travelled  till  she  came  to  a lake. 
The  ground  around  it  was  dry  and  cracked  up ; it  looked 
like  Indian  bread  made  of  roots.  She  thought,  “I’ll  eat 
the  ducks,  and  carry  this  dirt  to  my  father  and  mother 
and  ofive  it  to  them  for  bread.”  She  ate  all  the  ducks, 
and  carried  a load  of  the  dirt.  When  she  reached  home, 
she  gave  them  the  bread,  and  they  ate  it  all.  This  wo- 
man was  an  Atlatladia. 

She  went  back  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  said,  “My 
mother  was  very  glad  because  of  the  ducks ; she  wants 
more.”  The  hunters  went  out  and  killed  more  ducks. 
She  went  with  another  load  ; she  did  just  as  before.  She 

> The  burning  of  the  At'.at'.a'ha  women  by  Coyote  finds  its  nearest  published 
analogy  in  Wishram  Texts,  pp.  35-39  of  this  volume. 


started  the  third  time  with  ducks ; she  did  as  before, 
ate  the  ducks  and  carried  dirt  to  her  father  and  mother. 
She  went  the  fourth  time,  and  came  home  late  in  the 
evening".  Early  in  the  morning  her  husband  arose.  She 
was  still  sleeping.  Her  mouth  was  open ; he  looked  in, 
and  saw  that  her  teeth  were  full  of  meat  and  feathers. 
He  thought,  “This  is  very  strange,”  and  told  his  brother 
to  follow  her  and  see  what  she  did. 

He  followed,  saw  her  eat  the  ducks  if  even  a feather 
escaped,  she  ran  after  it  and  ate  it.  The  boy  came 
home  and  told  what  he  had  seen,  but  the  husband  said 
nothing.  The  next  time  she  went  she  carried  a larger 
load  than  ever.  The  husband  said,  “Follow  her,  brothers, 
and  see  what  she  does  with  the  ducks.”  All  four  brothers 
followed  her.  When  she  reached  the  lake,  the  boys  went 
around  to  the  opposite  side  and  watched.  Now  the  eldest 
brother  called  out,  “Our  sister-in-law  is  going  to  kill  her- 
self eating.”  As  he  said  this,  the  woman  stopped  eating 
and  listened.  Then  she  went  on  eating  again.  He  called 
out  in  the  same  words,  louder  than  before.  She  stopped 
and  listened,  but  ate  again.  The  fourth  time  he  called 
she  began  to  change  form,  turned  into  a grizzly  bear, 
and  ran  after  them.  Soon  she  overtook  the  youngest 
and  ate  him  up ; then  she  caught  the  next  in  age  and 
ate  him.  She  ate  the  third ; but  the  fourth  got  into  the 
village,  and  told  the  people  that  his  sister-in-law  was  run- 
ning after  him  and  was  going  to  eat  them  all  up. 

Now  the  people  of  the  village  turned  out  and  tried  to 
kill  the  woman  bear,  but  she  ate  them  as  fast  as  she 
could ; nothing  could  kill  her.  At  last  she  had  eaten  all 
the  people  except  her  husband  •,  he  turned  himself  into  a 
decrepit  old  man.  Finally  she  thought  of  her  two  chil- 
dren ; they  were  already  off  some  distance,  running  away 
from  her.  She  left  the  old  man  and  ran  after  them. 
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She  was  almost  upon  them,  when  the  younger  one  said 
to  the  elder,  “What  shall  we  do?”  — “We  will  make 
a village  here  to  deceive  her,  and  all  the  people  will  be 
dancing  around  a pole.”  They  made  the  village.  There 
were  many  frogs;  these  they  turned  into  people,  and  the 
two  boys  were  in  the  midst  of  the  frogs  dancing.  When 
she  came  in  sight,  she  said,  “Yonder  is  Weditc,  my  elder 
son,  and  Wilu,  my  younger  son.”  She  was  delighted  to 
see  such  a crowd  of  people.  She  began  to  dance  with 
them,  danced  a long  time.  When  she  came  to  her  mind, 
she  found  herself  in  the  middle  of  a swamp  surrounded 
by  frogs,  up  to  her  waist  in  mud  and  water.  The  boys 
had  run  far  away. 

She  followed  her  sons  a second  time,  and  was  nearly 
upon  them,  when  the  younger  said,  “It  is  time  for  us  to 
do  something.”  — “All  right!  We’ll  make  a village,  and 
make  it  appear  to  our  mother  that  we  are  dancing.” 
They  did  so.  As  she  got  near,  she  saw  her  two  boys, 
joined  in  the  crowd,  and  began  dancing.  Now  this  was 
at  the  swampy  side  of  a lake,  and  the  people  were  grass 
and  frogs.  They  seemed  to  her  real  people  dancing,  the 
grass  waved  back  and  forth  in  the  dance,  the  frogs  sang. 
At  last  the  deception  ceased,  and  she  found  herself  in  the 
swamp  up  to  her  neck,  with  reeds  and  grass  and  frogs 
all  around  her. 

She  ran  after  the  boys  a third  time,  and  was  about  to 
catch  them.  They  made  a village  of  people ; two  parties 
were  gambling.  She  took  part  in  the  gambling.  These 
were  frogs ; half  sat  on  one  log,  a long  line  of  frogs,  and 
opposite  was  another  log  full  of  frogs,  but  they  seemed 
to  the  woman  like  men.  After  a time  she  saw  things 
as  they  were,  and  got  out  of  the  swamp.  The  fifth  time 
she  was  about  to  catch  her  sons,  when  they  made  it 
appear  that  a crowd  of  people  were  playing  ball  on  a 
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flat.  At  one  end  she  saw  her  elder  boy,  and  at  the  other 
her  younger.  The  valley  seemed  full  of  men.  She  joined 
in  the  play  herself.  When  the  deception  ceased,  she  saw 
that  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  carried  along  by  the  wind, 
were  what  seemed  people  to  her. 

The  boys  ran  on,  and  met  Coyote,  who  said,  “ My 
grandsons,  why  do  you  run  so  fast?”  They  said,  “We 
are  running  away  from  our  mother,  who  is  an  At!at!adia.” 
Coyote  said,  “Run  on  up  the  hill.  I’ll  meet  her.”  He 
picked  up  a lot  of  mussel-shells,  broke  them  into  bits, 
and  put  them  into  his  leggings,  tying  the  leggings  tight 
at  the  ankle  and  below  the  knee.  Then  he  began  to 
beat  time  with  his  leg,  the  shells  making  an  excellent 
rattle.  He  saw  her  coming,  and  began  singing  and  dan- 
cing towards  her.  She  wondered  what  it  was  that  rattled 
so  about  that  man.  He  came  along  on  the  trail,  came 
near  going  over  her,  pretended  not  to  see  her.  She 
stepped  off  the  trail,  and  asked,  “What  is  the  matter 
with  you?”  — “Oh,  I’ve  killed  two  children.”  — “You 
have  killed  two  children?”  repeated  the  woman.  “Why,  I 
have  been  following  those  children  a long  time.”  — 
“Well,  I ate  them  long  ago.”  He  went  on. 

“Wait,”  she  called,  “and  tell  me  what  rattles  so.”  He 
danced  on,  she  followed,  and  insisted  on  knowing  how  he 
rattled.  At  last  he  said,  “I  met  a man  who  told  me 
that  he  broke  his  leg-bone  on  a great  rock,  and  then 
it  rattled,  and  still  it  had  the  same  strength.”  — “Oh, 
fix  mine  as  you  did  yours.”  — “No,  you  haven’t  strength 
enough ; it  would  hurt,  and  you  would  run  off.”  But  she 
insisted,  and  at  last  Coyote  took  her  to  a rock,  and, 
taking  a great  stone,  was  about  to  throw  it  on  her  leg, 
when  she  drew  back  and  said,  “Oh,  I can’t  stand  it!”  He 
danced  off  again,  saying,  “I  knew  you  couldn’t  stand 
it;  only  great  men  have  endured  it,  great  chiefs.”  She 
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begged  him  to  come  back  again.  He  came  back,  she 
straightened  out  her  leg.  He  took  as  heavy  a rock  as 
he  could  lift  and  broke  her  leg  into  pieces.  Then  he 
danced  off.  She  tried  to  follow,  but  fell  down.  Coyote 
called  to  her,  “You’ve  got  your  rattles,  haven’t  your  and 
now  you  are  satisfied.”  ^ He  turned  her  into  a large 
rock  on  the  north  side  of  Columbia  River.  She  leans 
up  against  a bluff,  as  she  stood  when  he  changed  her. 

I The  rattling-ruse  here  employed  by  Coyote  is  paralleled  in  Wishram  Texts, 
pp.  35-39  of  this  volume. 


V.  MISCELLANEOUS  MYTHS.^ 

I.  Eagle  defeats  Eish-Hawk,  and  pities  Skunk. ^ 

I.  Fish-Hawk  was  a great  hunter  and  fisherman.  He 
used  to  make  holes  in  the  ice,  dive  down,  and  catch  fish 
all  winter.  He  was  married  to  Coyote’s  daughter.  Now 
Eagle  came  to  The  Dalles  and  got  married.  Coyote  was 
proud  of  his  son-in-law,  and  arranged  for  a race.  He 
invited  Eagle.  Eagle  said,  “I  don’t  know  anything  about 
running;  but  if  Coyote  wants  me  to  run  with  his  son-in- 
law,  he  must  come  to  me.”  But  Eagle  began  to  practise. 
Every  evening  before  daybreak  he  would  go  up  the 
mountain  and  drive  down  a whole  band  of  deer,  and  kill 
them  all. 

Coyote  and  his  party  came  to  invite  Eagle.  It  was 
now  given  out  that  a man  would  try  before  any  one  ran, 
just  to  show  himself.  A man  came  out  with  a quiver 
on  his  back  and  a spotted  robe  on ; he  danced  around 
a while,  and  then,  in  the  presence  of  all,  he  disappeared. 
Every  one  looked  around  for  him.  Eagle  said,  “ He  is 

^ Under  this  head  have  been  included  such  myths  as  make  up  the  larger  part 
of  many  American  Indian  mythologies,  — stories  of  powerful  animal  heroes,  and  tales 
of  supernatural  adventures;  they  are  difficult  to  classify  satisfactorily.  Nos.  1-3 
deal  with  the  deeds  of  Eagle,  one  of  the  favorite  characters  of  Wishram  and  Wasco 
mythology  (cf.  p.  264  and  Wishram  Texts,  pp.  75-93,  107-117,  117-121,  133-139). 
Nos.  4 and  5 tell  of  the  defeat  of  the  dreaded  Grizzlies.  Nos.  6-8  may  be 
considered  as  forming  a group  of  Sky  Stories;  they  contain  such  well-known  myth 
elements  as  the  star  husbands,  the  ascent  to  the  sky  on  an  arrow-chain,  the  origin 
of  sun  and  moon.  No.  9 seems  to  be  in  a class  by  itself;  its  complete  under- 
standing evidently  requires  a knowledge  of  the  ceremonial  side  of  Wasco  life. 

2 Here  again  two  evidently  distinct  myths  have  been  connected  into  one.  The 
first  part.  Eagle’s  successful  contests  with  Fisk-Hawk,  is  paralleled  in  Wishram  Texts, 
PP*  I33“^^39i  especially  p.  135,  of  this  volume,  where  a foot-race  takes  place  be- 
tween Fish-Hawk  and  Jack-Rabbit,  one  of  Eagle’s  men.  The  second  part  deals 
with  Eagle’s  generous  treatment  of  poor  Skunk,  who  makes  himself  ridiculous  in 
his  attempt  to  imitate  the  dancing  and  hunting  feats  of  Eagle. 
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there  outside,”  and  Ea^le  increased  the  heat  of  the  sun 
on  the  spot  where  the  man  was,  so  that  he  burst  imme- 
diately. It  was  a body-louse  that  had  put  on  the  form 
of  a man,  danced,  then  taken  its  natural  form,  and  disap- 
peared nobody  knew  whither,  and  no  man  was  able  to 
find  out  who  he  was  till  Eagle  killed  him  with  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  He  had  often  been  to  dances  and  shown 
himself  in  this  way,  for  a living. 

Now  Eagle  and  Eish-Hawk  went  out  on  the  ground 
to  run.  The  sun  began  to  grow  hot ; they  ran  together 
to  the  place  where  they  turned,  and  got  halfway  back. 
Then  Eagle  brought  on  a rain-storm,  and  it  grew  too 
muddy  for  Eish-Hawk ; he  got  all  wet,  and  Eagle  ran 
away  from  him.  Old  Coyote  had  to  bring  his  son-in-law 
home ; he  was  almost  dead. 

About  the  middle  of  the  winter.  Coyote  wanted  Eagle 
to  dive  with  Fish-Hawk.  Eagle  said,  “I  don’t  know 
anything  about  diving,  but  I’ll  try.”^  Coyote  and  his 
son-in-law  came  to  the  water.  Coyote  had  five  withes 
stuck  under  his  belt,  which  he  was  going  to  give  to  Fish- 
Hawk.  Eagle  came  bringing  his  five  withes  in  his  hand. 
Each  had  a place  open  in  the  ice;  both  went  far  up  in 
the  air,  then  dived  down.  Eagle  struck  the  hole  and  went 
under  the  ice;  but  he  had  caused  Fish-Hawk’s  place  to 
fill  with  ice,  so  that  Fish-Hawk  struck  his  head  and 
nearly  killed  himself.  Coyote  raised  him  up,  and  he  was 
just  coming  to  his  senses  when  Eagle  came  from  under 
the  ice  with  five  strings  of  salmon  and  other  fish.  Eagle 
went  home  and  sang  part  of  the  night.  The  feathers  he 
wore  for  ornament  fell  through  the  bed ; he  told  his  broth- 
ers to  hunt  for  them,  then  he  gave  the  feathers  to  them. 

^ This  characteristic  modesty  of  Eagle  in  laying  no  claim  to  great  running  or 
diving  prowess,  although  he  wins  out  in  the  sequel,  is  illustrated  also  in  Wishram 
Texts,  ]).  8 1 of  this  volume,  where  Eagle  claims  to  have  no  power  in  gaml)ling, 
yet  defeats  his  o])ponents. 
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2.  Skunk  was  living  in  Eagle’s  village;  he  heard  Eagle 
sino^inof,  heard  his  words.  Next  night  Skunk  sang,  then 
said,  “Brother-in-law,  look  and  see  what  has  fallen.”  The 
brother-in-law  lighted  a fire,  found  a bundle  of  fish-bones, 
and  asked,  “Are  these  your  weapons?”  and  he  threw 
them  to  his  youngest  brother.  Eagle  had  heard  what 
Skunk  sang.  As  he  was  sitting  outside  next  day.  Skunk 
came  along.  Now  Eagle  was  sorry  for  him,  and,  pulling 
out  five  of  his  tail-feathers,  gave  them  to  Skunk  and  said, 
“To-night  you  can  sing  and  drop  these.”  Skunk  was 
happy.  He  went  home,  and  at  dark  began  to  sing. 
Finally  he  said,  “Brother-in-law,  light  the  fire  and  look 
under  the  bed.”  One  after  another  refused.  At  last  they 
threw  out  the  youngest  brother ; he  lighted  a fire  and 
found  the  feathers.  Then  all  began  to  fight  for  them ; 
the  eldest  brother  got  them,  and  the  youngest  cried. 

After  this  Eagle  went  hunting.  He  always  brought 
the  breast  of  the  deer  home,  but  threw  the  rest  away. 
His  wife  rubbed  his  neck,  — the  load  was  so  heavy. 
Now  Skunk  imitated  Eagle;  he  killed  a little  fawn,  ate 
the  flesh,  brought  home  the  upper  jaw,  and  made  his 
wife  rub  his  neck.  He  had  heard  that  Eagle  brought 
the  breast,  and  he  mistook  the  jaw  for  the  breast.  His 
wife  opened  the  bundle  and  was  disappointed ; she  didn’t 
give  him  anything  to  eat,  and  would  not  let  him  sleep 
with  her. 

Next  day  Eagle  met  him,  and  said,  “To-morrow  go 
with  me,  and  I’ll  drive  deer  to  you.”  Eagle  killed  many 
deer,  put  the  breasts  aside,  packed  the  carcasses  up,  and 
made  the  pack  become  small  and  very  light ; then  he 
gave  it  to  Skunk.  When  Skunk  got  home,  he  threw  his 
bundle  down  outside,  and  asked  his  wife  to  rub  his  neck. 
She  was  very  angry,  and  pushed  him  off.  A voice  from 
outside  said,  “The  meat  is  being  carried  oft.”  The  old 
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woman  sent  the  boys  out  to  see.  They  said,  “d'here  is 
a great  deal  of  fat  meat  here.”  Now  she  was  very  kind 
to  her  husband,  but  he  drove  her  off.  It  took  a long 
time  to  bring  the  meat  in,  — there  was  so  much.  His 
wife  never  refused  again  to  rub  his  neck.  The  next  time 
he  saw  Eagle,  Eagle  said,  “You  can  always  go  hunting 
with  me.”  Skunk  was  now  better  liked,  and  his  wife 
always  had  meat  to  give  away. 

2.  Eagle  has  Tobacco-Man  and  Willow  wrestle 

WITH  Abu'mat. 

There  was  a young  Abu^mat^  girl  at  The  Dalles  who 
always  carried  rattles  in  her  hands.  She  could  throw 
everybody.  It  was  agreed  that  whoever  could  throw  her 
should  have  her.  Coyote  came  and  began  to  wrestle 
with  her ; she  threw  him  in  a flash.  He  tried  time  after 
time,  and  kept  saying  to  her,  “All  the  people  say  that 
Coyote  ought  to  have  you.”  As  they  wrestled,  he  would 
whisper,  “Let  me  try  again.  Do  now  fall  down.  I’ll 
not  throw  you  hard;  do  fall.”  The  woman  wouldn’t 
listen,  but  continued  to  throw  him  on  his  back  every  time. 
Coyote  would  jump  up,  run  to  the  people,  and  say,  “She 
says  that  after  she  has  thrown  you  all,  I shall  be  able 
to  throw  her.  Make  haste  to  wrestle  with  her.” 

The  fifth  day  Eagle  saw  that  the  girl  was  throwing 
everybody.  He  didn’t  know  what  to  do,  he  was  afraid 
to  wrestle  with  her  himself.  As  he  came  down  the  creek, 
he  saw  a willow  waving,  swaying  back  and  forth.  He 
decided  to  pull  up  this  willow,  which  had  a long  root. 
He  pulled  it  out  of  the  ground  and  caused  it  to  be  a 
man.  Then  he  said,  “I  have  made  you  a man  to  wrestle 
with  that  girl.  Now  I’ll  put  you  in  the  water  for  five 

» Translated  by  Curtin  as  “a  root;”  the  species  is  not  known. 
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days  and  nights,  and  you  will  be  a strong  man.” 
sixth  day  Eagle  went  for  the  young  man,  drew  him  out 
of  the  water.  The  willow  said,  “I’ll  go  to-day  and  try.” 
Eagle  said,  “All  right.”  They  started  off,  and  went  along 
the  side  of  a hill.  Eagle  said,  “We  ought  to  have  more 
company.”  Thereupon  ^he  pulled  out  his  pipe,  scraped 
the  inside  of  the  bowl,  and  held  it  in  his  hand.  He 
worked  it  till  it  got  to  be  quite  a long  piece,  then  he  put 
it  down  on  the  ground.  Soon  it  rose  up  a man,  and 
stood  at  his  side.  He  called  him  Ika^inkainus.^ 

The  three  walked  along  till  they  came  to  a nice  sandy 
place,  when  Eagle  said,  “Let  us  see  who  is  strongest.” 
They  wrestled  a long  time.  At  last  Willow  threw  Ika^in- 
kainus ; he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground  and  broke  in  pieces. 
Eagle  asked,  “Why  did  you  throw  your  brother  so  hard?” 
Then  he  gathered  up  the  pieces  and  rolled  them  between 
his  hands,  and  again  Ika^inkainus  was  a living  man. 
They  came  to  the  wrestling-place,  and  found  Coyote  still 
wrestling  with  the  girl,  teasing  her  to  fall.  He  saw 
Eagle  and  the  two  men  coming,  ran  up  to  them,  and 
said,  “Come  and  wrestle.”  — “No,”  replied  Eagle,  “I 
have  only  come  to  look  on.” 

At  last  he  agreed  to  try  his  men.  He  told  Ika'in- 
kainus  to  try.  He  arose,  took  off  his  robe,  stripped,  and 
went  on  the  ground.  They  locked  arms  and  struggled. 
After  a while  she  said,  “You  are  making  me  sway.”  — 
“No,  you  are  swaying  yourself.”  At  last  the  ground 
began  to  move,  and  the  woman  said,  “I  am  afraid  you 
will  throw  me.”  Then  she  hurled  him  in  the  air ; he 
struck  the  ground,  and  broke  in  pieces.  When  the  dust 
cleared  up,  nothing  could  be  seen  of  him.  Eagle  picked 
up  the  bits,  dust  and  all,  put  them  in  a bundle,  took 

^ Translated  by  Curtin  as  “Tobacco-Man,”  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  name. 
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them  out  of  sight,  worked  them  between  his  hands,  and 
made  them  a living  man  again.  He  made  this  man  to 
amuse  the  people.  Willow  began  to  wrestle  with  the 
girl.  He  twisted  her  around,  and  at  last  broke  some  of 
the  outside  roots  of  her  body.  She  said,  “You  will  throw 
me,  and  then  you  will  be  my  husband.”  The  fifth  time 
he  twisted  her,  he  broke  every  root  that  she  had.  Coyote 
was  very  angry  at  this,  and  wanted  to  make  war. 

The  woman  rose  up,  and  went  away  with  Willow. 
Eagle  went  home.  He  said  to  Ikadnkainus,  “You  will 
remain  here  and  become  a great  spirit  for  future  people. 
Those  who  seek  you  will  become  medicine-men.”  Eagle 
took  Willow,  put  him  where  he  had  found  him,  and 
turned  him  back  into  his  old  form.  Then  Eagle  and  the 
girl  went  to  the  mountains,  and  Coyote  was  not  able  to 
follow. 

3.  Eagle,  a Klamath  Man,  goes  to  the  Columbia 

River  to  gamble.^ 

Eagle  was  a Klamath  man,  and  he  came  to  Columbia 
River  on  a sporting  expedition,  to  gamble.  At  first  he 
won  all  the  games.  He  gambled  with  Crab,  Crow,  Hawk, 
Raven,  and  many  other  people.  Towards  the  end,  luck 
turned  against  him.  Crab  was  called  on  to  take  part  in 
the  game.  After  that  Eagle  lost  everything  that  he  had 
won  and  all  that  he  had  brought  with  him.  He  gambled 
off  his  buckskin  dress,  his  moccasins,  arrows,  everything. 
Then  he  bet  one  arm,  lost;  lost  the  other  arm;  bet  one 
leg,  lost ; bet  the  other  leg,  lost.  He  lost  one  whole 
side  of  his  body,  one  eye,  one  ear,  all  of  one  half  of 
himself.  Then  he  played  and  lost  the  other  half  of  his 
body.  His  life  was  now  in  the  hands  of  those  with  whom 

1 Essentially  the  same  myth  is  found  in  Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  pp.  35-36. 
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he  gambled.  They  cut  off  his  head,  and  then  his  people 
at  home  just  discovered  where  he  was  and  what  had  be- 
come of  him. 

He  had  two  sons  and  they  looked  for  guardian  spirits 
to  get  supernatural  power  to  help  them  avenge  their 
father.  The  younger  brother  received  the  strength  of 
twenty-five  grizzly  bears,  and  the  elder  received  the  power 
of  five  double  fires  (five  two  abreast,  ten  in  all).  Ihey 
started  with  these  powers  and  hunted  for  their  father’s 
tracks.  After  five  years  they  found  them,  and  followed 
them  to  The  Dalles.  They  stood  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  village,  saw  their  father’s  head  stuck  on  a.  pole.  They 
saw  a house  at  one  end  of  the  village.  “We  will  go 
there,”  they  said.  They  reached  the  house,  where  they 
found  two  old  women.  The  young  men  asked,  “Who 
is  the  chief  of  the  village?”  The  old  women  said,  “We 
must  not  tell  you.  If  we  mention  his  name,  that  moment 
he  will  sneeze  and  say,  'My  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
old  house  at  the  end  of  the  village,’  and  he  will  send  to 
see  who  is  here,”  but  the  brothers  insisted.  At  last  the 
old  women  told  him,  and  that  instant  the  chief  sneezed 
and  sent  to  the  house.  The  first  messenger  came.  In 
an  instant  his  face  was  burned  from  the  power  of  the 
elder  brother.  Five  came ; all  were  served  in  the  same 
way.  Then  the  chief  sent  and  invited  the  young  men  to 
come  and  gamble  with  him.  (And  this  is  one  of  the 
sayings  of  the  Indians  now,  from  this  story.  If  a person 
sneezes,  he  says,  “Somebody  is  talking  about  me.”^) 

They  played  and  won  back  all  their  father’s  body,  and 
brought  him  to  life  by  putting  the  pieces  together  and 
stepping  over  them  five  times.  The  people  now  wanted 
to  fight  with  them.  They  agreed.  The  brothers  placed 

* Compare  Sapir,  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon 
(Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  XX,  p.  40). 
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the  five  double  fires  on  one  side  of  the  village,  and  the 
twenty-five  grizzly  bears  on  the  other  side.  Not  one  per- 
son escaped ; all  were  killed  and  burned  to  ashes.  The 
father  and  sons  went  home.  They  scattered  the  grizzly 
bears  over  all  the  mountains.  When  they  came  home 
to  Klamath,  they  lived  happily  and  well. 

4.  Panther  and  Wildcat  fight  with  the  Grizzlies.^ 

Panther  and  Wildcat  lived  together  about  two  miles 
and  a half  below  The  Dalles,  in  Oregon.  Wildcat  staid 
at  home,  kept  house  all  the  time.  When  Wildcat  grew 
large  enough  to  hunt,  he  killed  rabbits  with  bow  and 
arrow  not  far  from  home.  One  summer  Panther  brought 
in  a buck  shin-bone,  hung  it  up,  and  said  to  Wildcat, 
“No  matter  how  hungry  you  may  be,  don’t  eat  that 
shin-bone.”  — '‘All  right,”  said  Wildcat.  Panther  was  out 
late  one  day  hunting.  Wildcat  was  lying  down  hungry 
at  home,  looked,  and  saw  the  shin-bone.  He  took  it 
down,  and,  placing  it  across  one  stave,  struck  it  with 
another.  The  bone  broke,  the  marrow  flew  out  and 
quenched  the  fire,  and  there  was  no  more  fire  near. 

Wildcat  looked,  and  saw  a fire  on  the  other  side  of 
Columbia  River,  but  could  not  find  a boat.  Then  he  swam 
across  and  found  a house,  went  in,  and  found  two  old 
blind  sisters,  who  had  each  five  large  fire-brands  which 
they  kept  counting  over  and  over.  Wildcat  took  one  of 
them.  She  found  only  four,  and  accused  her  sister  of 
stealing.  “Oh,  no!”  said  the  other.  Wildcat  put  back 
the  brand.  She  counted  again,  found  the  number  to  be 
right,  and  said,  “O  sister!  I was  mistaken.  All  is  right.” 
Wildcat  laughed.  Then  he  tried  the  sister  on  the  left 
hand  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  results.  Wildcat 

‘ Compare  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  90-97,  for  a close  cognate  of  this  myth. 
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laughed  to  himself.  He  went  out  and  got  some  cedar, 
and  tied  it  up  in  bundles  the  same  size  as  the  fire-brands, 
set  them  afire,  and  substituted  them.  He  took  two  fire- 
brands, and,  going  up  the  river  to  a large  stone  at  the 
bank,  tied  them  upright  to  his  ears,  so  that  they  stood 
up  like  asses’  ears,  swam  across,  and  took  them  home. 

When  two-thirds  of  the  way  across,  the  ears  got  hot; 
when  almost  there,  he  could  hardly  stand  it;  and  when 
he  had  reached  the  bank,  he  hurled  the  brands  away 
and  washed  his  ears.  Then  he  picked  up  the  fire  again, 
and  went  home  and  made  a new  fire.  On  the  instant 
that  he  was  starting  the  fire.  Panther  was  drawing  his 
arrow  on  a deer,  the  bow  broke,  and  blood  streamed. 
Panther  knew  at  once  that  something  was  wrong  at  home ; 
he  thought  Wildcat  had  been  at  work.  He  returned 
home  and  asked,  “What  have  you  been  doing?”  — “The 
fire  went  out.”  — “Where  did  you  get  it?”  — “From 
the  old  women  across  the  river.”  — “They  will  attack 
us  now,”  said  Panther.  “Get  our  akskuTcian.” ^ Wildcat 
got  it,  and  they  sharpened  it  very  sharp ; they  cut  a tree 
with  four  blows,  then  three,  then  two,  then  one.  Then, 
by  showing  it,  a great  cottonwood-tree  fell.  Panther 
now  stripped,  painted  himself  yellow,  red,  and  black. 
Wildcat  had  the  aksku^tcian.  Panther  had  only  his  breech- 
clout,  and  was  going  to  fight  with  his  hands. 

Presently  they  heard  the  cry,  “Hoig,  hoig,  hoig!”  The 
ground  trembled,  a great  storm  was  rising,  hail  and  rain 
then  followed;  this  was  the  old  Grizzly,  who  said,  “Who 
has  stolen  our  fire?”  He  called  out  five  times,  “Who  is 
it  that  has  stolen  our  fire?”  And  every  time  he  cried 

^ This  word  is  evidently  the  same,  though  different  in  gender,  as  the  Wishram 
ikcku'tcien  (“adze”) ; perhaps  it  is  to  be  read  as  aksk’.u'tsian,  the  diminutive  form 
of  the  word  (see  Wishram  Texts,  p.  162,  line  13).  In  the  Kathlamet  myth.  Lynx 
(ipu'koa,  cognate  with  Wasco  ipkwa'  (“wildcat”)  uses  an  instrument  called  e'qa-itk 
(translated  “adze”). 
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out,  the  storm  would  come  heavier  and  heavier.  Now 
old  Grizzly  came  to  the  house,  smashed  one  end  of  it  in, 
and  Panther  and  Grizzly  clinched.  Panther  said  to  Wild- 
cat, “Brother,  hit  him  with  your  weapon.”  Bear  would 
say,  “Here,  what  are  you  doing?”  and  Wildcat  would  get 
afraid  and  run  up  the  smoke-hole.  But  Panther  would 
say,  “Come  and  strike  him  with  your  weapon;”  and 
Wildcat  would  come  down  again  and  be  about  to  strike, 
when  the  Bear  would  call  out  to  him  gruffly,  and  he 
would  run  away  again  frightened.  At  last  Panther  said, 
“Strike,  my  strength  is  giving  out.”  Then  Wildcat  struck 
and  cut  off  the  hind-legs  of  the  Bear;  he  died,  and  they 
threw  him  out  and  covered  him  up. 

Now  the  second  Grizzly  came  with  a greater  noise  and 
a heavier  storm.  And  wherever  the  hail  would  hit  Wild- 
cat when  he  came  to  the  door  to  look  out,  it  would  cut 
right  into  him.  That  is  the  reason  his  head  is  all  covered 
with  black  spots.  The  second  came  striking  the  ground, 
and  pushed  in  the  end  of  the  house  and  roared  the  while. 
Now  Wildcat  was  not  frightened  so  much  this  time. 
When  the  Bear  came  in  and  he  was  called  on,  he  would 
come  down.  Panther  and  Bear  began  to  fight.  Then 
Panther  called  on  Wildcat,  and  he  came  and  cut  off  the 
Bear’s  hind-legs  and  threw  him  out.  Now  the  third  came 
with  rain,  hail,  and  wind.  (The  three  Bears  were  as  white 
as  snow.)  The  earth  shook  with  the  storm  he  brought. 
They  had  just  got  their  house  up  again.  When  the  third 
Bear  came  and  nearly  threw  it  over,  only  the  part  was 
left  where  Wildcat  was.  Panther  wrestled  with  the  third 
Bear,  and  was  thrown  and  nearly  killed.  Then  he  called 
on  Wildcat,  “Come,  brother.  Pm  nearly  gone.”  Wildcat 
cut  off  the  Bear’s  hind-legs  and  killed  him. 

The  fourth  Bear  came  with  the  like  noise  of  thunder 
and  with  lightning,  and  the  wind  blew  so  that  it  carried 
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g^reat  rocks  with  it.  Panther  was  thrown  four  times  now, 
and  Wildcat  waited  and  watched  to  be  called  on.  At 
last  Panther  screamed  out,  “Come  down,  I m nearly 
killed.”  Wildcat  jumped  down  quickly,  but  the  Bear  roared 
out  so  terribly  that  it  scared  him,  and  he  went  back  again. 
He  came  down  three  times.  Each  time  the  Bear  would 
turn  on  him  and  throw  up  dust  and  roar  so,  that  he  ran 
back.  At  last  he  got  down  and  cut  off  Bear’s  hind-legs, 
and  the  Bear  died. 

Now  the  fifth  Bear  came.  The  earth  trembled  as  he 
came  with  thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  rain,  and  he  threw 
the  house  to  the  ground.  Now  the  Bear  began  to  fight 
with  Panther,  fought  terribly.  At  last  they  went  up  into 
the  air,  fighting  out  of  sight,  and  great  pieces  of  flesh 
would  fall,  piece  after  piece.  Panther  was  white.  Bear 
rather  dark.  Now  Wildcat  built  a fire  and  burned  the 
flesh  of  Bear,  but  saved  that  of  Panther.  About  sun- 
down Wildcat  saw  them  coming  down  little  by  little,  still 
clinched  in  a death  struggle,  nothing  but  bones  with  the 
heart  of  each  one  hanging  on  to  him.  All  the  flesh  and 
Intestines  were  gone.  Now  as  they  came  to  the  ground. 
Bear  was  at  the  bottom ; and  Wildcat  burned  Bear’s  body 
and  heart,  and  put  Panther  in  the  water. ^ 

Now  five  days  and  nights  passed,  and  Wildcat  was  very 
lonesome.  On  the  sixth  morning  Panther  called  out, 
“Brother,  are  you  awake?”  Wildcat  sprang  up  quickly 
— he  was  so  glad  that  Panther  was  alive  again.  He 
built  a fire  without  delay,  and  cooked  for  Panther.  When 
he  had  eaten.  Panther  moved  the  house  and  took  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  five  Bears,  threw  them  across  the  river,  and 
turned  them  into  great  rocks.  These  rocks  are  there  to 

' For  a similar  fight  up  in  the  air  between  Eagle  and  Buzzard,  who  hold  on 
to  each  other  until  each  is  nothing  but  a mass  of  bones,  compare  Wishram  Texts, 
pp.  89-93  ot  volume;  Panther  and  Owl,  (Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  138-141). 
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this  day.  The  fifth  was  burned.  (These  rocks  are  called 
the  great  bears  and  the  wolves.  On  each  of  these  four 
rocks  there  is  a hollow  top.  In  early  days  the  Indians 
would  send  their  children  to  sleep  on  these,  one  night 
on  each  rock,  till  they  had  slept  on  all  the  four,  in  order 
that  they  might  receive  strength  from  the  spirit  of  the 
rocks.) 

After  Panther  had  done  this,  he  said,  ‘‘We  must  sepa- 
rate here  and  take  our  second  form.  What  help  will  you 
be  to  people?”  Wildcat  said,  “I  shall  live  near  the  river; 
and  if  any  young  man  will  obey  me,  I will  make  him  a 
great  hunter.”  Panther  said,  “Pll  go  to  the  Cascade 
Range ; and  if  any  young  man  will  obey  my  word,  I shall 
make  him  a great  warrior  and  a great  hunter.” 

5.  Old  Man  Grizzly-Bear  deceives  the  Five  Brothers.^ 

In  LaMaxat^  lived  five  brothers  who  were  known  far 
and  near.  One  evening  about  dark  they  heard  the  voice 
of  an  old  man,  who  asked,  “Have  the  young  men  of  this 
village  gone  to  bed?  If  they  have  not,  Pll  tell  them 
something  which  has  happened  to  day.”  The  young  men 
answered,  “We  are  all  awake.”  — “A  great  bear  came 
on  our  island  to-day,”  said  the  old  man,  “and  I want  you 
all  to  come  and  hunt  that  bear  to-morrow.”  All  the 
young  men  were  willing. 

Next  day  they  went  out.  The  chief  of  the  village 
stood  on  the  very  spot  on  the  island  where  the  bear  had 
first  been  seen.  He  had  all  his  feathers  on,  had  his 


• This  myth  corresponds  fairly  well  to  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  58-66,  where  a 
monster  disguised  as  an  elk  takes  the  place  of  the  grizzly  bear  of  the  Wasco  myth. 

2 La'daxat  was  a winter  village  of  the  Wishrams,  situated  on  the  Washington 
side  of  the  Columbia  about  ten  miles  below  The  Dalles,  a short  distance  above 
Memaloose  Island,  an  Indian  burial-ground.  Many  suckers  were  caught  at  La'daxa 
in  the  winter. 


shield  and  his  quiver  full  of  arrows ; he  looked  very  well. 
The  evening  before,  the  old  man  had  given  them  arrow- 
points,  had  told  the  chief  to  use  them  and  give  them  to 
his  men.  He  did  so.  The  people  saw  the  bear,  and 
drove  it  towards  the  chief,  who  was  the  eldest  of  the  five 
brothers.  He  shot  at  the  bear,  but  the  arrow  did  not 
penetrate,  and  the  bear  devoured  the  chief.  All  the  people 
went  home,  left  the  bear  on  the  island. 

The  brothers  sweated  five  days  and  nights,  for  that 
was  the  custom  if  a relative  died.  Then  they  were  ready 
for  another  attack  on  the  bear.  The  fifth  night  the  voice 
of  the  old  man  cried  out  and  asked,  “Are  the  young 
men  ready  to  hunt  the  great  bear  again  ? A still  whiter 
one  has  been  seen  on  the  island  to-day.  Have  they  arrow- 
points  enough?”  Now  this  voice  was  the  voice  of  the 
great  bear  himself,  who  was  deceiving  the  people,  and 
the  first  arrow-points  were  the  points  of  fern-leaves  that 
looked  like  arrow-points;  the  great  bear  made  them  look 
so.  The  old  man  brought  another  bundle  of  arrow-points. 
He  was  very  old,  and  as  he  gave  them  he  cried.  These 
second  points  were  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  wild  grape, 
and  had  been  turned  into  points  by  the  bear.  The  people 
were  mourning  more  and  more.  All  kinds  of  birds  came  and 
received  arrow-points,  and  were  helping  the  brothers.  All 
shot  at  the  bear.  The  second  brother  stood  on  the  trail, 
the  others  drove  up  the  bear.  He  shot ; the  bear  fell 
and  pretended  to  be  dead.  As  the  brother  went  towards 
him,. he  sprang  up  and  swallowed  him. 

They  sweated  five  days  for  the  second  brother.  Then 
the  old  man’s  voice  was  heard.  It  was  low,  and  seemed 
to  be  drowned  in  tears,  it  trembled  with  sorrow,  and  at 
last,  choked  with  tears,  he  cried  so  loud  that  the  whole 
village  heard  him.  He  brought  a great  bundle  of  arrow- 
points  to  the  three  chiefs,  poured  them  down  and  wept. 
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This  time  the  points  were  made  of  dried  grape-leaves. 
The  people  were  rejoiced  to  get  them,  they  seemed  so 
beautiful  and  sharp. 

They  went  out  the  third  day.  The  third  chief  was 
killed,  though  all  the  birds  of  the  air  came  to  assist  him, 
and  all  shot  at  the  bear.  The  chief  shot  at  him,  he  fell 
over.  The  chief  went  up  and  pushed  him  with  his  bow ; 
the  bear  sprang  up  and  devoured  him.  Again  they 
sweated  for  five  days  and  nights.  The  voice  of  the  old 
.man  was  heard  on  the  fifth  night;  it  seemed  weaker  and 
sadder.  Another  bear  had  been  seen.  The  old  man 
brought  another  bundle  of  arrow-points,  and  he  cried  all 
the  time.  They  were  long,  sharp,  and  beautiful,  they  were 
made  of  willow-leaves  turned  yellow.  The  fourth  brother 
was  killed  as  the  third  had  been.  Only  the  youngest 
was  left. 

He  sweated  five  days  and  nights.  He  was  going  around 
mourning  for  his  brothers,  when  he  came  upon  the  leg- 
bone  of  a meadow-lark.  He  couldn’t  step  over  it  or 
crawl  under  it,  finally  he  slipped  on  it  and  broke  it.^ 
Then  Meadow-Lark  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
the  bears  did  not  come  to  the  island,  that  it  was  their 
home,  that  the  arrow-points  were  nothing  but  leaves,  and 
that  the  old  man  who  brought  them  was  himself  one  of 
the  bears.  “Go  to  your  grandfathers  way  over  on  that 
mountain,”  — she  pointed  southward,  — “they  will  give  you 
arrow-points  there  that  are  real  points.  And  when  you 
go  to  fight,  put  a stump  on  the  place  where  your  brothers 
were  killed.  Put  feathers  on  it  as  on  a man,  then  stand 
on  it,  and  when  the  bear  rushes  up,  shoot  him.” 

The  young  man  went  to  the  mountain,  and  from  the 
rattlesnakes  received  their  teeth  made  into  arrow-points. 

^ For  advice  given  by  a bone  or  stick  which  refuses  to  let  a person  pass  and 
is  finally  broken,  cf.  Wishram  Texts,  p.  169  of  this  volume. 
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He  came  home  and  gave  them  to  his  men.  Now  the  old 
man  called  out  again,  and  asked  if  they  had  arrow-points. 
They  said,  “We  have  none.”  He  brought  a bundle  and 
gave  them  to  them ; they  were  made  of  cottonwood-leaves. 
The  old  man  cried  bitterly  as  he  gave  them.  As  soon  as 
he  left,  the  young  man  threw  them  into  the  fire,  and  they 
burned  up.  Sure  enough,  they  were  nothing  but  leaves. 

Next  day  all  went  out,  drove  the  bear  as  before.  All 
the  birds  screamed  and  whooped  and  shot  at  the  bear. 
This  time  he  felt  every  arrow,  for  the  points  were  made 
of  the  teeth  of  rattlesnakes.  His  nose  and  eyes  puffed 
up,  and  he  went  into  the  water  and  lay  down.  He  drank 
much  water;  a fish  with  long  sharp  fins  behind  his  head 
came  there  and  was  swallowed,  and  he  cut  through  the 
bear’s  stomach.  The  bear  came  out  of  the  water,  and 
again  the  birds  shot  at  him,  and  each  said,  “I’ve  hit  him. 
I’ve  hit  him.”  Razor-Snake  said,  “I  am  doing  the  best 
I can  under  his  feet.”  Frog  said,  “I  have  done  best.  I 
jumped  on  his  foot  and  frightened  him.”  At  this  moment 
the  young  chief,  the  fifth  brother,  shot  and  killed  him. 

All  the  people  came  together  around  the  dead  bear, 
the  chief  at  the  head.  He  said,  “Give  five  whoops!” 
They  did  so  and  then  skinned  the  bear.  The  white  part 
of  the  skin  the  chief  took,  and  also  the  front  claws.  Then 
the  people  took  the  meat  and  went  home.  A small  bird, 
the  smallest  of  all,  found  a drop  of  the  bear’s  blood  on 
a leaf;  he  took  that  for  his  share.  The  chief  said,  “Take 
a shoulder  to  the  old  man  Grizzly  Bear.”  There  were 
five  of  these  bear  brothers.  Bluejay  said,  “I’ll  take  it.” 
He  threw  it  over  his  shoulder  and  went  to  the  house  of 
the  five  brothers.  They  were  crying.  Bluejay  pushed 
the  door  open  and  said,  “Here,  old  man,  take  this,”  and 
he  threw  the  shoulder  in.  They  said,  “Oh,  our  house 
smokes  terribly.  We  can  scarcely  see.” 
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6.  Five  Stars  visit  the  EarthJ 

One  night,  after  going  to  bed,  five  girls  were  looking 
up  at  five  stars.  The  eldest  said,  “I  should  like  to  have 
that  star  for  a husband,”  picking  out  the  largest.  “I 
should  like  to  have  that  one,”  said  the  second,  pointing 
out  a smaller  one.  “And  I that  one,”  said  a third,  till 
the  youngest  said,  “I  should  like  to  have  that  one,” 
pointing  to  the  smallest  one ; it  was  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible.  These  same  five  stars  had  visited  the 
girls  the  night  before,  but  they  did  not  know  it.  As 
they  talked,  the  youngest  said,  “Mine  is  the  prettiest,  it 
is  so  dim  and  small.”  The  girls  fell  asleep,  talking  of 
the  stars. 

That  night  all  five  stars  came  down.  This  was  when 
the  stars  were  people  and  could  go  anywhere.  In  the 
morning  the  stars  arose  and  left  the  girls.  The  one  who 
looked  smallest  was  in  reality  the  largest  and  heaviest  of 
them  all.  When  his  brothers  arose  and  left,  he  could 
not  go  — he  had  become  so  weary  with  coming  and 
going  night  after  night.  In  the  morning,  when  the  girls 
woke  up,  they  found  the  old  gray-headed  man  lying  by 
the  youngest  girl.  When  she  saw  the  old  man  by  her 
side,  she  jumped  up  and  ran  away ; she  did  not  want 
such  an  old  man  for  a husband. 

When  the  people  found  out,  because  of  the  old  man’s 
being  left  behind,  that  the  stars  were  coming  down  and 
staying  nights  with  the  girls,  the  stars  said,  “We  shall 
never  go  to  the  earth  any  more;”  and  the  old  man  said, 

1 Compare  Riggs,  Dakota  Grammar,  Texts,  and  Ethnography  (Contributions  to 
North  American  Ethnology,  Vol.  IX,  p.  90).  The  Wasco  myth,  as  here  given,  is 
evidently  a mere  fragment  of  a fuller  myth  that  filtered  in  from  the  east.  It  is 
known  from  the  Pacific  coast  from  southern  Vancouver  Island  (Boas,  Indianische 
Sagen,  p.  62)  and  southern  Alaska  (Boas,  Traditions  of  the  Ts’Ets’a'ut,  Journ.  Am. 
Folk-Lore,  Vol.  X,  p.  39). 
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“It  shall  be  this  way  with  the  people  to  come.  Whenever 
an  old  man  marries  a young  girl,  she  will  not  like  him, 
and  will  run  away.”  And  so  it  has  been  ever  since. 

Now  the  old  star  man  turned  himself  into  a bright, 
white,  flint  rock,  very  large,  thick,  and  round ; and  the 
place  where  he  lay  was  by  the  river,  a great  gathering- 
place  for  all  tribes  who  lived  near.  Every  one  knew  this 
star.  Once,  when  the  tribe  that  lived  around  the  place 
of  the  star  were  camping  away  in  the  summer,  their 
enemies  came  and  threw  the  stone  into  the  river.  The 
people  who  lived  around  the  star  were  on  the  right  bank 
of  Columbia  River.  When  they  returned  and  found  the 
star  rock  destroyed,  they  crossed  the  river  and  almost 
destroyed  the  Wasco  cup.  It  was  once  very  deep  and 
large;  now  the  cup  is  small. ^ After  this  star  was  lost, 
the  tribe  that  possessed  it  lost  the  name  of  Star  tribe, 
and  became  very  common  people, 

7.  The  Ascent  to  the  Sky  and  Return  to  Earth.^ 

There  was  once  a boy  who  was  told  by  his  mother 
never  to  shoot  high  up  in  the  air.  But  this  made  him 
wish  to  shoot  up,  and  at  last  he  did  shoot.  His  arrow 
stuck  in  the  sky;  then,  in  trying  to  shoot  it  down,  he 
hit  that  arrow  in  the  end,  shot  again  and  hit  the  second 
in  the  end,  and  so  he  kept  shooting  till  his  last  arrow 
was  near  the  ground.  He  stood  and  thought  a while,  then 
climbed  up  on  the  arrows,  and  went  the  other  side  of 
the  sky.  He  looked  around  and  saw  tracks  everywhere 
and  a nice  road.  “I’ll  follow  this  road,”  thought  he,  and 
went  on. 

' For  the  Wasco  cup  see  note  on  p.  240. 

2 Compare  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  11-19;  Wishram  Texts,  pp.  1 71-173  of  this 
volume.  The  first  part  of  the  Kathlamet-Wishram  myth  is  given  by  Curtin  as  a 
separate  myth  (see  pp.  276-279). 
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At  last  he  saw  a crowd  of  persons  rolling  along.  Me 
called  out  to  them  and  asked,  “What  are  you  doing 
there,  where  are  you  going?”  — “We  are  going  into  the 
heads  of  Indians  down  below.”  These  people  were  Nits, 
all  old  white-headed  people.  He  went  farther,  saw  a 
great  crowd  of  people  coming,  and  asked,  “Where  are 
you  going?”  — “Oh,  we  are  going  below  to  eat  the 
blood  of  people.”  These  were  Body-Lice.  Soon  after 
he  met  a crowd  of  red  people,  and  asked,  “Where  are 
you  going?”  — “Below,  to  eat  the  blood  of  people.” 
These  were  Flea  people.  “What  are  you  carrying  on 
your  backs?”  — “Oh,  those  are  our  humps.”  Soon 
another  crowd  appeared,  each  with  a pack.  He  asked, 
“Where  are  you  going?”  — “Down  below.”  — “What 
have  you  got  in  your  bundles?  I am  hungry.”  — “We 
have  nothing  to  eat.”  — “Well,  open  your  bundles;  let 
me  see.”  One  put  down  his  bundle;  the  boy  opened  it. 
That  moment  everything  was  filled  with  darkness ; the 
boy  begged  them  to  tie  up  the  bundle.  They  did  so, 
and  there  was  light  again.  These  were  Ground-Squirrel 
people,  and  there  was  a vast  number  of  them.  They 
said  to  the  boy,  “The  people  below  have  nothing  but 
lio-ht  now.  When  we  get  there,  one  of  us  will  open  his 
bundle,  and  while  it  lasts  it  will  be  dark.  Then  light 
will  come;  and  when  we  are  tired  of  light,  another  of  us 
will  open  his  bundle,  and  there  will  be  darkness.”  They 
passed  on. 

Soon  he  saw  a man  coming  with  an  arrow  through 
his  body.  As  he  passed  the  boy,  he  fell  dead.  Straight- 
way another  man  came  along  with  his  hair  tied  up  on 
his  head;  he  had  a bow  and  arrows  in  a quiver  on  his 
back.  “Have  you  passed  a man,”  asked  he,  “with  an 
arrow  through  his  body?”  — “Yes,”  answered  the  boy, 
“and  he  fell  a short  distance  behind  you.”  — “You  are 
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my  son-in-law,”  said  the  man.  “Go  on,  you  will  come  to 
my  house.  When  you  do,  go  in.”  The  boy  went  on  his 
way,  saw  a mountain-sheep  with  an  arrow  through  it. 
It  just  passed  and  fell  dead.  Soon  a man  came  up  with 
an  arrow  and  asked,  “Did  you  see  a sheep — “Yes, 
it  fell  a little  way  from  here.”  The  man  said,  “You  are 
my  son-in-law.”  The  boy  did  not  answer ; he  did  not 
know  what  to  say.  The  man  said,  “As  you  travel  this 
road,  you  will  see  a great  many  feathers  and  much  paint. 
Keep  on,  you'll  come  to  my  house.” 

After  a time  the  boy  came  to  a house.  It  shone  very 
brightly,  but  near  by  was  a black  house,  black  smoke 
coming  out  of  it.  He  opened  the  door  of  the  bright 
house  and  went  in.  Everything  shone  in  the  house.  They 
cooked  huckleberry-roots  and  other  food  for  him.  He 
saw  a young  woman  sitting  there,  and  his  heart  failed 
him,  — she  was  so  beautiful.  Now  the  people  from  the 
black  house  came  over  and  tried  to  steal  him  ; they  sur- 
rounded the  place,  but  they  could  not  get  in,  and  he 
would  not  go  outside.  At  last  the  people  hid  him  in  the 
house.  This  was  Sun’s  house;  the  girl  was  the  First- 
Blush-of-Morning,  and  she  was  bright  and  beautiful.  The 
boy  had  her  for  his  wife.  The  man  who  was  following 
the  mountain-sheep  was  old  Sun  himself ; he  was  on  a 
journey.  The  first  person,  who  was  after  the  man  who 
was  shot  through,  was  Death.  His  people  lived  in  the 
black  house  and  tried  to  get  the  boy. 

After  a time  First-Blush-of-Morning  bore  two  children 
which  were  fastened  together,  boys.  The  young  man 
said  to  his  wife,  “We  will  go  to  the  river  and  wash  our 
heads.”  After  they  had  washed  their  heads,  she  sat  down, 
and  he  put  his  head  in  her  lap.  As  he  lay  there,  he 
scratched  on  the  ground  and  made  a little  hole.  Through 
this  hole  he  looked  down  to  the  world  below,  and  saw 
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his  sister  mourning,  going  from  the  spring  to  the  house. 
Bluejay  ran  up  to  her  and  said,  “I  am  your  brother, 
I’ve  come  to  life.”  He  would  run  against  her  and  almost 
push  her  over,  for  she  was  nearly  blind  from  mourning. 
All  the  people  of  the  place  were  mourning.  The  men 
were  coming  home  with  bundles  of  bones ; they  had  been 
everywhere  hunting  for  his  bones,  and  had  collected  many 
of  all  kinds.  The  young  man  cried  at  what  he  saw. 
Then  he  rose  up  and  went  home  with  his  wife.  He  lay 
on  the  bed  five  days  and  nights.  They  did  not  know 
what  the  trouble  was. 

Old  Sun  asked  his  daughter  if  she  had  abused  him. 
She  said,  “No.”  Then  he  said,  “He  must  have  seen  his 
old  home  below.  Let  us  take  him  back.”  Sun’s  wife 
told  her  daughter  to  get  some  of  old  woman  Spider’s 
cords  to  make  a basket.  She  got  the  rope  and  a bas- 
ket. They  told  him  they  were  getting  ready  to  send 
him  home.  His  boys  were  already  well  grown.  They 
brought  him  food  of  all  kinds,  all  kinds  of  berries  that 
are  picked  on  trees  above,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  that 
the  ground  above  produced;  at  that  time  there  was  no 
fruit  or  vegetables  here  below.  When  all  was  ready,  they 
went  to  the  hole  that  the  young  man  had  made  by  pull- 
ing  up  grass  by  the  roots  and  scratching  the  ground. 
They  lowered  the  basket  through  the  hole  with  the  father, 
boys,  and  mother  in  it.  Old  woman  Spider  came,  and 
they  spliced  the  rope  whenever  it  was  giving  out.  They 
lowered  it  gradually  till  it  came  to  the  ground  on  a hill 
half  a mile  above  the  Wasco  spring.  (To  this  day  the 
place  can  be  seen  where  the  basket  came  down.  There 
is  a hollow  or  basin  in  the  hill.) 

The  man  o^ot  out  of  the  basket  and  ran  to  the  house 
just  as  his  sister  started  for  the  spring.  Bluejay  came 
up,  snatched  her  bucket,  and  said,  “I’m  your  broth- 
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er.”  The  man  now  came  to  her.  He  took  hold  of  her 
hand  and  said,  “I  have  come.  Tell  our  father  and  mother 
to  clean  out  the  house  five  times  and  burn  sweet  stuff 
five  times.  Then  we  shall  come.”  His  sister  said,  “Our 
mother  is  blind.”  He  went  to  the  house,  drew  one  of 
his  own  hairs  across  her  eyes,  and  immediately  she  could 
see  as  well  as  ever.  They  cleaned  the  house  five  times, 
and  the  fifth  day  the  brother  came  with  his  wife  and  two 
boys.  They  had  a feast  and  gave  many  presents. 

The  boys  were  running  around.  Now  Bluejay  had  his 
tomahawk  ready  to  cut  the  boys  in  two,  for  he  knew 
they  were  the  grandchildren  of  Sun  ; he  thought  that  it 
would  be  well  to  spread  them  out,  not  to  have  both  in 
one  place.  All  were  astonished  to  see  two  children,  so 
fastened  together,  run  and  step  as  one  and  shoot  as  one. 
Crowds  of  people  came  from  every  place  to  see  them. 
The  fifth  day  the  boys  ran  outside,  Bluejay  was  ready. 
He  hit  the  boys  and  made  two  of  them ; this  killed  both 
of  the  boys.  The  woman  saw  this,  ran,  caught  her  boys, 
and  said,  “I’ll  go  back  to  my  father  Sun  and  take  both 
of  my  boys  with  me,  one  on  each  side.  Every  time  there 
is  war  in  any  place.  I’ll  show  myself  with  my  sons  on 
each  side  of  me.  When  there  is  no  war.  I’ll  appear  with- 
out my  sons.”  The  woman  had  given  the  relatives  of 
her  husband,  who  were  Ants  and  Yellow-Jackets,  many 
gifts,  robes,  skins  and  ornaments,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
All  these  disappeared  when  the  woman  went  away.  The 
people  tied  them  around  their  waists  with  strong  strings  ; 
but  they  pulled  away,  almost  cut  the  people  in  two.  This 
is  why  those  people  have  such  small  waists  now.  The 
woman  became  the  sun  in  heaven,  and  her  sons  are  the 

shadows  sometimes  seen.  There  was  no  sun  on  earth 
before  this. 
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8.  Two  Brothers  become  Sun  and  Moon.^ 


A woman  and  her  two  children  lived  below  1 he  Dalles. 
An  old  man  lived  some  distance  from  them.  One  night 
the  elder  boy,  who  was  about  four  years  old,  began  to 
cry.  The  mother  brought  him  everything  there  was  in 
the  house,  but  still  he  cried.  At  last  she  concluded  to  send 
him  to  the  old  man,  whom  she  called  grandfather.  She 
said  to  the  boy,  “He  will  tell  you  stories-,  go  to  him.” 
The  boy  jumped  up  and  ran  off  to  the  old  man  s house. 
The  old  man  asked,  “What  do  you  want?”  — “I  want 
you  to  tell  me  stories.”  The  boy  lay  down  by  the  old 
man,  and  he  said,  “Once  there  was  a spring,  and  water 
flowed  from  it,  and  grass  grew  around  it,  tawna,  tawna.”" 
— “Oh,”  said  the  child,  “that  is  very  short.”  — “No, 
that’s  a good  story.  It’s  long  enough.”  The  boy  was 
angry  and  ran  home.  His  mother  said,  “He  must  have 
told  you  a short  story.”  — “He  only  said  there  was  a 
spring,  and  water  ran  from  it,  and  grass  grew  around  it; 
then  he  said  ‘tawna,  tawna,’  right  away.”  The  woman  was 
provoked  because  the  old  man  did  not  tell  the  boy  a 
long  story  and  keep  him  quiet.  She  went  over  and 
scolded  him.  He  said,  “I  thought  that  was  enough  to 
quiet  him,  and  that  that  was  all  that  was  wanted.” 

The  boy  cried  again.  She  sent  him  again,  and  the 
old  man  told  the  same  kind  of  a story.  The  woman 


1 There  are  no  published  Chinookan  cognates  of  this  myth.  That  it  is  not 
Chinookan  in  origin  is  further  made  probable  by  the  fact  that  Sun  and  Moon  are 
here  male  characters,  whereas  the  Wasco  words  for  “sun”  and  “moon  are  both  femi- 
nine in  gender.  Contrast  Wishram  Texts,  p.  47  of  this  volume,  where  Sun  is  a 
female  character.  The  tale  evidently  belongs  to  the  group  of  myths  accounting  for 
the  animals  or  people  who  become  substitutes  for  the  sun  which  does  not  behave 
properly.  See,  for  instances.  Boas,  Sagen  der  Kootenay  (Verb.  Berliner  Ges.  fur 
Anthr.,  1891,  p.  164);  Eine  Sonnensage  der  Tsimschian  (ibid.,  1908,  p.  776). 

2 “Tawna,  tawna,”  is  evidently  a customary  conventional  ending,  to  show  that 
the  story  is  finished.  Cf.  klanik'.ani'  (Wishram  Texts,  p.  130,  line  28)  and  k'.one'- 
kloue  (Chinook  Texts,  p.  no,  line  9). 
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scolded  him  for  not  telling  longer  stories.  This  happened 
five  times.  Then  the  woman  was  very  angry  with  the 
old  man,  and  determined  to  move  away,  and  she  moved 
off  to  some  distance. 

This  woman’s  younger  boy  talked  like  an  old  man 
when  not  more  than  a year  old.  He  would  tell  about 
many  things  which  had  been  and  would  be.  He  had 
a very  large  stomach.  When  the  elder  boy  punched 
it  with  his  hand,  it  sounded  strangely,  something  like  a 
bell.  The  elder  boy  was  stupid,  did  nothing  but  cry  and 
laugh. 

One  morning  the  mother  told  him  to  take  the  little 

boy  out  and  play  with  him  on  the  sand.  He  snatched 

the  child  by  the  hair  and  dragged  him  out  and  around 
on  the  ground ; he  could  not  walk  yet. 

The  father  of  the  younger  boy  was  Spider.  The  wo- 
man had  left  the  father  before  the  child  was  born,  but 
the  boy  was  constantly  talking  about  his  father.  He 
would  say,  “My  father  is  following  us;  he  has  gone  up 
on  a rock,  and  is  looking  for  our  fire ; he  has  crossed 
the  river.”  This  made  the  woman  very  angry;  she  would 
shake  the  child,  but  right  away  again  he  would  be  talk- 
ing about  his  father.  He  seemed  to  see  him  and  to 
know  all  he  was  doing. 

The  elder  boy  dragged  his  little  brother  around  all  day 

in  the  sand  and  dirt,  nearly  killed  him.  Next  morning 

when  the  child  woke  up,  he  said,  “My  father  is  going  to 
kill  himself  because  he  cannot  find  us,  he  will  heat  rocks 
under  a tree,  then  he  will  climb  the  tree  and  fall  on  to 
the  rocks.”  — “Oali,  oali,”  the  child  would  sing,  and  so 
he  went  on  day  and  night.  He  would  rouse  his  mother 
in  the  night  and  say,  “People  over  there  are  doing  so 
and  so,”  and  he  would  sing,  “Oali,  oali;”  he  would  roll 
over  against  his  brother,  and  the  brother  would  kick  him 


back,  but  the  child  did  not  cry ; he  seldom  cried.  Again 
he  would  say,  “I  see  a man  hugging  a woman  over 
there.”  He  looked  everywhere,  and  saw  everything  that 
was  going  on  in  the  world,  and  kept  telling  what  he  saw 
night  and  day.  His  mother  and  brother  did  not  like  him. 

One  day  the  mother  told  the  elder  brother  to  take  the 
younger  one  out  doors  and  step  on  his  stomach,  saying, 
“Then  all  of  that  big  stomach  will  go  off,  and  he  will  be 
like  you.”  The  boy  took  the  child  out,  put  him  on  his 
back,  and  stamped  on  his  stomach.  Immediately  snakes, 
frogs,  lizards,  and  everything  of  the  reptile  kind,  came 
out  of  the  boy  and  ran  off.  Then  he  got  up  and  went 
into  the  house  with  his  brother,  and  stopped  singing,  “Oali, 

oali he  never  sang  it  again. 

The  mother  told  the  boys  to  make  bows  and  arrows, 
saying,  “I’ll  give  you  five  quivers,  and  you  can  fill  them, 
ril  trim  robes  for  you  with  shells,  then  I’ll  tell  you  what 
to  do.”  The  boys  made  the  arrows.  She  trimmed  them 
beautiful  robes,  then  said,  “I  want  to  send  you  to  kill 
Sun.”  In  those  days  Sun  never  moved  out  of  his  tracks, 
always  stood  directly  overhead,  and  no  living  being  could 
go  far  and  live  — so  great  was  the  heat. 

The  mother  said,  “When  you  kill  Sun,  you  can  sta} 
up  there.  One  of  you  can  be  Sun,  the  other  Moon. 
The  boys  were  delighted.  They  started  off  and  travelled 
south.  When  they  got  a little  east  of  where  Primeville 
now  is,  they  wrestled  with  each  other.  Spider  boy  got 
thrown,  and  at  that  spot  a great  many  camas-roots  came 
up.  At  every  village  to  which  they  came,  they  told  the 
people  where  they  were  going;  and  all  were  glad,  for  all 
were  tired  of  Sun  and  his  terrible  heat.  Finally  the  boys 
turned  and  travelled  east,  till  they  were  nearly  overcome 

by  the  heat. 

At  last  they  came  to  a place  from  which,  looking  to 


the  left,  they  could  see  a great  ball  of  shining  fire ; they 
looked  to  the  right,  and  there  was  a second  ball  of  shin- 
ing fire.  They  had  gone  up  in  the  air,  and  had  come 
to  Moon’s  house;  it  was  on  the  left  side  of  Sun’s  house, 
not  far  away.  Old  Moon  and  his  daughter  lived  there. 
Moon’s  daughter  was  very  lame.  She  waited  on  the  boys, 
brought  them  fruit  of  all  kinds,  huckleberries,  and  other 
things.  The  boys  were  amused  as  they  saw  her  walk. 

Moon’s  house  was  full  of  light,  bright  and  dazzling. 
The  boys  ate,  and  then  went  out  and  came  as  near  Sun’s 
house  as  they  could.  It  was  so  bright  and  hot  that  they 
couldn't  get  very  near.  They  took  their  arrows  and  be- 
gan to  shoot  at  old  Sun,  who  sat  in  his  house.  With 
their  last  arrow  they  killed  the  old  man.  Immediately 
there  was  no  more  strong  light.  They  pulled  out  their 
arrows  and  said,  “We  cannot  both  be  Sun,  we  must  kill 
Moon.”  They  killed  Moon.  Then  they  argued  as  to 
which  should  be  Sun.  The  elder  said,  “I  will.  I am 
older  than  you  are.  You  can  be  Moon  and  take  his 
daughter.”  The  younger  brother  agreed  to  this. 

Now  the  people  below  were  very  anxious  to  know 
where  the  two  boys  were  who  had  travelled  to  the  east. 
As  the  heat  grew  less  and  less,  they  said,  “It  must  be 
that  the  boys  have  done  as  they  said.”  The  mother  knew 
that  they  had  been  able  to  accomplish  all  they  wished  for. 
Now  they  went  through  the  sky,  and  Moon  followed  Sun. 

9.  A Singing  and  Dancing  Festival.’ 

Five  brothers  lived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hood  on  its 
south  side.  The  eldest  said,  “Let  us  sing,  brothers,  and 

' This  dance-festival  myth  corresponds,  in  a general  way,  to  Wishram  Texts, 
PP-  95~99  of  this  volume.  The  dance  referred  to  is  perhaps  to  be  compared  with  the 
Nez  Perce  Guardian-Spirit  dance  recently  described  by  Spinden  (see  The  Nez  Perce 
Indians,  Memoirs  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association,  Vol.  II,  pp.  262-264). 
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enlarge  our  house.”  I hey  sang  till  they  had  a very 
large  house  with  five  fireplaces  in  it.  Now  they  got 
Black-Fox  to  carry  the  news  of  their  singing  festival^  to 
different  villages,  far  and  near.  The  eldest  brother  said, 
“Bring  fir-bark.”  (They  used  to  burn  bark.  They  put 
a large  log  of  wood  on  the  fire,  and  put  bark  on  top, 
and  the  wood  was  called  “husband  of  the  bark.  ) Now 
five  Panther  brothers,  five  Wolf  brothers,  five  Wildcat 
brothers,  and  five  Fox  brothers  came.  The  Panther 
brothers  were  taken  to  where  the  eldest  brother  had  his 
bed,  the  other  people  were  at  the  different  fireplaces. 
There  was  one  Elk  to  each  fireplace;  the  eldest  Elk  had 
the  first  fireplace,  and  the  youngest  the  fifth. 

At  midnight  the  eldest  Elk  began  to  sing,  then  he  arose, 
came  to  the  fire,  and  said  to  the  eldest  Panther,  “Get  on 
my  back.”  Now  all  the  people  were  singing.  Panther 
got  on  his  back.  Elk  stepped  astride  of  the  fire,  it  blazed 
up  on  each  side  of  him.  The  fire  burned  terribly,  but 
Panther  thought  he  could  endure  it  if  Elk  could.  Elk 
sang  five  songs  and  stopped  five  times  before  he  stepped 
out  of  the  fire.  Then  he  said  to  Panther,  “You  have  a 
strong  heart.  You  are  hereafter  my  brother,  and  are 

worthy  to  be  a great  hunter.” 

The  second  Elk  sang,  took  one  of  the  Wolf  brothers, 
and  stood  over  the  fire.  Both  were  burned,  but  he  sang 
five  songs  and  stopped  five  times.  Then  he  said.  You 
are  my  brother,  and  worthy  to  be  a warrior.”  The  third 
Elk  sang  and  took  the  eldest  Wolf  on  his  back.  He 
endured  the  fire;  and  Elk  said.  You  are  a brave  man, 
and  shall  be  a great  hunter.”  Elk  was  trying  them  to 
let  them  know  what  hardships  they  had  to  go  through 
to  be  o-reat  hunters.  The  fourth  Elk  took  Marten  on 

1 Compare  Wishram  Texts,  p.  17  of  this  volume,  for  the  idea  of  deer  or  elks 
as  singers  par  cxcelleficc  among  the  animals. 
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his  back,  told  him  the  same.  The  fifth  Elk  took  Black- 
Fox.  Black-Fox  was  burning,  he  twisted  and  squirmed, 

but  he  held  on. 

Morning  came;  they  ate  and  then  slept  during  the  day. 
The  second  night  they  sang,  and  the  eldest  Elk  put  the 
second  Panther  on  his  back;  each  Elk  put  the  second 
brother  on  his  back,  but  they  said  nothing  to  them  about 
being  great  hunters,  for  the  eldest  brothers  had  stood  the 
test.  The  third  night  they  took  the  third  brother,  and 
the  fourth  night  the  fourth  brother.  The  Elk  was  burned 
almost  black  now.^ 

The  fifth  night  Coyote  came  in ; he  was  dressed  very 
nicely  in  buckskin  trimmed  with  porcupine-quills,  his  hair 
was  hanging  down  below  his  knees.  He  opened  the  door 
and  entered.  Black-Fox  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led 
him  to  the  fire ; he  was  going  up  to  the  eldest  brother  s 
fire.  Fox  whispered  to  him  and  said,  “When  they  sing, 
don’t  you  get  on  their  backs.  You  see  how  we  are  burned; 
and  don’t  you  sing.”  Along  in  the  evening  the  eldest 
Elk  said,  “A  stranger  is  in  our  house  to-night,  and  we 
expect  him  to  sing;  that  is  the  rule  of  old  times.”  Coyote 
was  afraid,  but  he  said,  “All  right.”  Coyote  went  away 
from  the  fire,  took  a club,  began  to  beat  time  and  sing  ; and 
he  used  words,  for  he  passed  himself  off  for  a Nez  Perce. 
He  sang,  “I  come,  I come  all  the  way.”^  He  walked 
up  and  down  the  house  several  times,  and  at  last  said, 
“Whom  shall  I carry  on  my  back?”  The  eldest  Elk  said, 
“Well,  brother,  carry  me,”  and  he  put  his  arms  around 
Coyote’s  neck.  Elk’s  legs  hung  down,  and  he  tried  to 
pull  Coyote  over  the  fire;  but  Coyote  said,  “I  don’t  dance 
over  the  fire  as  you  people  do.”  Still  Elk  pulled  him 

* The  idea  of  an  increase  in  heat  with  the  advance  of  the  song  is  found  also 
in  Wishram  Texts,  pp.  1 29-1 31  of  this  volume. 

2 See  Spinden,  The  Nez  Perce  Indians  (Memoirs  American  Anthropological 
Association,  Vol.  II,  p.  263). 
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towards  it.  Coyote  kept  saying,  “The  custom  of  my  country 
is  not  to  dance  over  the  fire.”  At  last  he  stopped  sing- 
ing and  sat  down,  saying,  “It  is  the  custom  of  old  for 
the  one  who  is  carried  to  sing  after  the  carrier  stops 
singing.” 

Elk  began  to  sing  and  wanted  to  carry  Coyote ; he 
could  not  refuse.  He  threw  off  his  robe  and  got  on 
Elk’s  back.  This  was  the  fifth  and  last  night.  Elk  sang 
three  times  away  from  the  fire.  It  blazed  high  and  burned 
Coyote,  who  said,  “This  is  not  the  way  our  fathers 
danced  but  Elk  paid  no  heed,  and  Coyote  was  burned  up. 

Next  morning  the  sun  rose,  and  the  eldest  Elk  talked 
a long  time  to  the  people,  told  them  what  they  would 
do  for  the  people  to  come.  Coyote  lay  outside  dead. 
After  all  had  gone  away.  Coyote  came  to  life  and  won- 
dered how  he  came  outside.  He  thought  that  perhaps 
they  had  made  such  a noise,  that  he  came  outside  to 
sleep.  Then  he  looked  at  the  blisters  on  his  hands,  and 
remembered  how  he  had  died. 
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